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This Issue in Brief 


Developments in the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem—Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia 
comments on developments in the Federal Proba- 
tion Service since the appointment, in March 
1963, of the 9-member Committee on the Adminis- 
tration of the Probation System of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. As chairman of 
the Committee, Judge Youngdahl reviews its 
efforts in formulating a statement of principles 
of probation and parole, in establishing uniform- 
ity in presentence reports, in studying psychiatric 
and medical services in the federal courts, in 
developing research and training facilities in the 
correctional field, and in bringing about new 
methods and procedures for institutes on sentenc- 
ing. He also calls attention to newly developed 
“statistics in depth” on federal offenders and 
persons under the supervision of federal proba- 
tion officers. 


“Suppose We Change the Subject.” Why must 
an offender spend some time in jail? Why a longer 
prison term the more serious the crime? How 
much is a crime worth? Do all offenders really 
need punishment? In what ways should the of- 
fender pay his debt to society? These are some of 
the “idle questions” which a “skeptical retired 
judge” asks in his searching, provocative, and 
timely remarks on sentencing. “Suppose We 
Change the Subject” is the title Judge Allen S. 
Olmsted, 2nd, gives to his article because that is 
what Mr. John Q. Public says when these kinds 
of questions are put to him. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Problem for the 
Modern World.—We are privileged to be able to 
present in this issue excerpts from a recently 
released book on juvenile delinquency in today’s 


world prepared by Professor William C. Kvaraceus 
for Unesco Features. A Unesco specialist on prob- 
lems relating to social inadaptation among youth, 
Dr. Kvaraceus discusses what a juvenile delin- 
quent is, why delinquency exists, and what a com- 
munity can do about it. In 1958-59 Dr. Kvara- 
ceus was director of the National Education 
Association’s prominently known juvenile delin- 
quency project. 


Supervision Practices in the Federal Probation 
System.—During the past year David H. Grone- 
wold, professor of social work at the University 
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of Washington, conducted in cooperation with 
the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago 
a study of the supervision practices in 175 offices 
of the Federal Probation System. He summarizes 
for us current supervision practices relating to 
intake, counselling procedures, caseload manage- 
ment, and use of community resources. 


Corrections Blueprint for National Action on 
Manpower and Training.—In June, 100 represent- 
atives from 60 national organizations and federal 
agencies participated in a conference on man- 
power and training for corrections. It is what 
most of us know as the Arden House Conference. 
Concerned about the critical manpower shortage 
in the correctional field, the Conference came to 
grips with such problems as manpower recruit- 
ment, education, orientation, development, and 
retention. The highlights of the Conference and 
its recommendations for future action are re- 
ported by Dr. Charles S. Prigmore, educational 
consultant on the staff of the Council on Social 
Work Education and director of the Arden House 
Conference. 


Promising Practical Research in Delinquency. 
—David C. Twain, chief of the crime and delin- 
quency section of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, describes for us research that is currently 
feasible and necessary for the development of 
correctional programs. He cites examples of valid 
and useful research and expresses concern about 
the limited extent to which the correctional field 
is using what is already known in dealing with of- 
fenders and what more can be learned through 
the utilization of practical research. ““With a very 
few exceptions,” Dr. Twain concludes, “program 
administrators are not taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities newly available both through knowledge 
recently gained and through a growing climate 
of opinion which makes change much more pos- 
sible.” 

A Critique of Research in Parole.—Three re- 
search sociologists appraise parole research to 
date. They assert that parole has been studied 
largely from the narrow focus of prediction of 
parole success or failure. A study of the role of 
the parole officer as decision maker and the parole 
division as a complex social organization has been 
neglected. Recidivism rates, they contend, cannot 


case to be deserving of consideration. 


be understood without taking into account the 
social circumstances and civil status of the parolee 
and the varieties of parole decisions to which he is 
subjected. 


Cultural Influences and Crime Among Indian- 
Americans of the Southwest.—Arthur S. Riffen- 
burgh, federal probation officer at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has had a long-time interest in 
cultural influences and conflicts in the life of 
Indian-Americans of the Southwest. He has been 
especially concerned about problems created by 
conduct norms of minority groups—norms which 
conflict with those of the larger society. In his 
informative article he delineates the significant 
role played by cultural influences on the attitude 
and behavior of the Indian citizen, particularly 
as they relate to delinquency and crime. 


Treatment of a Juvenile Delinquent: A Pro- 
bation Officer’s View.—Andre Cailliet, former 
probation officer at San Mateo, California, relates 
how a probation officer functions in dealing with 
a young offender. He takes the case of “John A.,” 
a sophisticated, emotionally immature boy of 16 
who was beyond the control of his parents. Mr. 
Cailliet describes what treatment techniques were 
used to help John overcome his major problem, 
an inability to be trusting of adults. 


Conjugal Visitations in Prisons: A Sociological 
Perspective—Should prisons permit visits of the 
spouse with the prisoner in order to cope with the 
problem of homosexuality and sexual tension in 
prisons? Although conjugal visitations are permit- 
ted in a number of countries, the practice is ques- 
tioned by most prison administrators in the United 
States and Canada. Dr. Joseph K. Balogh, profes- 
sor of sociology at the Bowling Green State 
University (Ohio), discusses the views expressed 
by 52 prison administrators regarding conjugal 
visits. 

The Houseparent and the Delinquent Boy.— 
John B. Leibrock is starting his second decade as 
a houseparent at a boys school. He gives us some 
basic principles, in dealing with boys, which have 
stood the test of time and offers them as helpful 
guidelines. Like all persons in the professional 
field, he concludes, houseparents never arrive. 
‘“‘We must always strive to do the best job we can 
to help our boys help themselves.” 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
May not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
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Developments in the Federal Probation System’ 


By LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 
Judge, United States District Court for the District of Columbia‘ 


HE National Council on Crime and Delin- 
Pauenes has always had a deep interest in the 

Federal Probation Service. This is only 
natural since that organization, which established 
our Advisory Council of Judges, was in large part 
responsible for the creation of the Service by pro- 
curing the enactment of the Federal Probation 
Act of 1925. 

In the years that have elapsed since that be- 
ginning there has been no lessening of interest on 
the part of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency in probation and parole in the courts 
of the United States. And yet, at the annual meet- 
ings of our Advisory Council of judges over the 
years, we have had little discussion of the federal 
system. Federal Probation has not received sepa- 
rate attention because I believe it has been as- 
sumed that the Federal Probation Service was 
included in our discussion of general principles 
and practices. This has been due, I believe, to the 
fact, especially during the last 10 or 15 years, that 
there has not been much change in the use of pro- 
bation and parole in the federal system. Such 
changes as have occurred have been so gradual as 
not to attract much attention. 

Last year I had the privilege of addressing the 
annual meeting of the Advisory Council of Judges 
at the joint meeting with the New York Citizens 
Council on the subject of ‘Preventing Delin- 
quency and Crime,” and on that occasion all that I 
was able to report, with respect to federal proba- 
tion and parole, was the fact that the Judicial 
Conference of the United States at its meeting 
during the preceding March had approved the 
appointment of a permanent standing Committee 
on Probation; that under this authority Chief 
Justice Earl Warren had appointed a Committee 
of nine United States district court judges, 
naming me to serve as chairman, and that our 
committee had held one meeting. 

Today, 1 year later, it is with much satisfaction 
and some pride that I am prepared to report to 
you on what has happened in the meantime. There 
has been such a ferment of activity that I find in 


* An address before the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Advisory Council of Judges of the National Council on 
— and Delinquency, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 5, 


the time available I can do no more than list the 
more important of our activities and describe only 
a few in detail. 


Uniformity in Presentence Reports 


One project on which very real progress has 
been made is a proposed revision of the official 
monograph on the preparation of presentence re- 
ports, including the presentence report format. 
The judges working on this are Chief Judge 
Thomas M. Madden, of the United States District 
Court for the District of New Jersey, and Judge 
James B. Parsons, of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, as- 
sisted by a staff committee consisting of seven 
probation officers, two representatives of the 
Bureau of Prisons, a psychiatrist, a forensic psy- 
chologist, and Mr. Paul W. Keve, one of the 
country’s best-known authorities on presentence 
investigations and reports. 

They have already completed and submitted to 
the full Committee their recommendations for 
revision of the monograph, running to some 60 
pages, together with a recommended standard 
outline and format for presentence reports. The 
purpose of the monograph is to establish a stand- 
ard outline, format, and contents that will not 
only meet the needs of the district judge in pro- 
nouncing judgment but will also supply informa- 
tion essential to the Bureau of Prisons and to the 
Board of Parole. This should eliminate the need 
for a great many reinvestigations which are now 
required by the Bureau of Prisons and the Board 
of Parole and are costing a great deal of money. It 
should serve also to raise substantially the quality 
of presentence reports in general. 


Psychiatric and Medical Services 


Another study where progress is being made 
relates to psychiatric and medical services. This 
work is being carried on by a subcommittee of 
which Judge John W. Oliver, of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Mis- 


1 Judge Youngdahl is Chairman of the Committee on the Admini- 
stration of the Probation System appointed by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States in 1963. 

2 The Nationa! Council on Crime and Delinquency was then known 
as the National Probation Association. 
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souri, is chairman, and Judge Francis L. Van 
Dusen, of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, is a member. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding as to 
the nature and extent of the use made of medical 
and psychiatric examinations and facilities in the 
federal correctional process. Perhaps the mis- 
taken inference that the Federal Probation Ser- 
vice makes little, if any, use of psychiatric ex- 
aminations arises from the fact that the allotment 
for psychiatric examinations for the Federal Pro- 
bation Service in the annual budget of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts is only 
$4,000 a year. But this is no index at all of the use 
actually being made of psychiatry and medicine. 

The allotment in the budget is merely to meet 
the exceptional necessity for paying a private 
psychiatrist on a case-by-case basis for examina- 
tions that are occasionally necessary when public 
psychiatric facilities are not available. There has 
never been a year when the requests for such 
special examinations have been too great for the 
funds available. 

No attempt has been or is being made to staff 
federal probation offices with psychiatrists, even 
in metropolitan districts, for the reason that ad- 
equate service is available without cost in state 
and local clinics and hospitals, particularly in the 
metropolitan areas. For example, the Philadelphia 
probation office obtains, without charge, psychia- 
tric examinations prior to sentence from the 
Neuropsychiatric Division of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions; and examinations for probationers, 
without cost, are conducted for the office by the 
Mills Clinic of the Philadelphia General Hospital. 
This is service of high quality. It would be impos- 
sible to duplicate it by the assignment of a psy- 
chiatrist to the probation office staff. This is 
generally true in the metropolitan areas around 
the country. 

In addition to these services, many district 
courts use the observation and study facilities of 
the Bureau of Prisons institutions under the pro- 
visions of sections 4208(b), 5010(e), and 5034 of 
title 18. During the fiscal year 1963 a total of 459 
examinations were made under 4208(b), 140 
under 5010(e), and 55 under 5034. Other public 
psychiatric and medical facilities are also fre- 
quently used, such as those of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, United States Public Health Service, 
and the departments of medicine, psychology, and 
psychiatry of many universities. 


All of this is under review by Judge Oliver’s 
subcommittee to determine whether the best use 
is being made of facilities and services presently 
available and what more may be needed along this 
line. 

In the District of Columbia, which has such a 
heavy volume of criminal cases that in other areas 
would be tried in state courts, we make heavy use 
of the facilities of Saint Elizabeths Hospital for 
mental examinations before trial; also the chief 
psychologist attached to the staff of the Legal 
Psychiatric Services spends 3 hours biweekly with 
the staff of the probation office in helping to de- 
velop the probation program. He has also been 
acting as psychological consultant for the group 
counseling program with which our probation 
office has been experimenting for more than 5 
years. There are, in addition, instances, of which 
no formal record is kept, but which in the esti- 
mate of our chief probation officer number more 
than a hundred a year, when probation officers 
request and receive special psychiatric consulia- 
tions. 

The District of Columbia probation office, as I 
have mentioned, has been experimenting with 
considerable success for more than 5 years with 
group counseling as a technique in rehabilitation. 
I have, myself, observed these groups in operation 
and am much impressed with what seem to me to 
be substantial achievements. At its meeting in 
March of this year the Judicial Conference au- 
thorized our Committee to seek funds to under- 
write a scientific evaluation by outside experts of 
our group counseling program with the idea that 
if it proves to be as valuable as some of us believe 
it is, we will be justified in encouraging its use 
elsewhere. 


Statement of Principles of Probation and Parole 


Through a subcommittee, of which Judge 
William B. Herlands, of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, is 
chairman, and Judges Walter E. Hoffman, of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, and Albert C. Wollenberg, of 
the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California, are members, our Com- 
mittee has made progress in formulating a state- 
ment of the principles and essentials of probation 
and parole. The subcommittee has completed a 
tentative draft consisting of three working papers 
covering the purpose, scope, and functions of pro- 
bation and developing the philosophy and princi- 
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ples upon which our administration of probation 
and parole is based. These papers, however, are 
not ready for publication because they are re- 
garded as a draft rather than a final formulation 
and should receive much more extensive consider- 
ation by judges, probation and parole administra- 
tors, and other competent authorities. They 
should, however, prove to be very useful, even in 
draft form, as a basis of discussion at future 
sentencing institutes and joint councils. 

All of this diverse activity must sound as 
though our Probation Committee met with very 
great frequency. Yet this has not been necessary. 
During the last year we held one meeting in 
Washington and a second in Denver last February 
coincident with a sentencing institute for newly 


appointed judges which we sponsored at the same 
time and place. 


Sentencing Institutes 


You will recall that in 1958 the Congress passed 
a law authorizing institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing to be held under the auspices of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, having 
the very broad purpose of studying, discussing, 
and formulating the objectives, policies, stand- 
ards, and criteria for sentencing those convicted 
of crimes and offenses in the courts of the United 
States. 

Prior to the creation of the Probation Commit- 
tee last year, only two meetings that would jus- 
tify the title of “Sentencing Institutes” had been 
authorized by the Judicial Conference. The first, 
which was attended by judges invited from all 
parts of the United States, was held in July of 
1959 at Boulder, Colorado. The second, attended 
by the judges of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Circuits, was held at Highland Park, Illinois, in 
October of 1961. There had been held, in addition, 
one or more sentencing programs in each of the 
11 circuits, these programs being incidental to the 
annual meetings of the judicial conferences of the 
circuits and the attendance usually being limited 
to the judges of the circuits. 

When our Probation Committee was created, 
the Judicial Conference charged us with the re- 
sponsibility for planning future programs and 
developing future institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing. This responsibility is being carried 
out by a subcommittee chairmanned by Judge 
Francis L. Van Dusen, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, and Judges John W. Oliver of the West- 


ern District of Missouri, William B. Herlands of 
the Southern District of New York, and James B. 
Parsons of the Northern District of Illinois, as 
members. We also have as a member of this sub- 
committee Mr. James V. Bennett, the distin- 
guished and always helpful Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, whose personal contribution to the 
programs of every institute so far held has been a 
major reason for their success. 

During the past year our Committee has spon- 
sored a sentencing institute, held, under the 
statute, at Denver, Colorado, February 1964. The 
sentencing program, which covered 214 days, was 
conducted for reasons of economy as a part of a 
seminar for newly appointed judges. The seminar 
lasted a week. It was attended by 42 newly ap- 
pointed judges from all parts of the country. The 


-sentencing program was broad in its scope. Dis- 


cussion was organized on such matters ‘as the 
problem of disparity; aids in sentencing, such as 
the presentence report; a briefing on the federal 
correctional system; a tour of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Englewood, Colorado, includ- 
ing a most fascinating demonstration of the 
observation and study procedures and techniques 
used at the institution; Parole Board procedures ; 
the application of psychiatry to the study, obser- 
vation, and treatment of the federal offender; 
competency determination; the use of probation; 
the use of commitment; the proper conduct of the 
hearing on sentence; and probation supervision 
and revocation. 

I detail the broad sweep of the program because 
there seems to be a mistaken idea that these insti- 
tutes are directed toward the narrow objective of 
eliminating the disparity in sentences. Demon- 
strably, this is not the case. It has also been as- 
serted that we are spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars conducting these sentencing 
institutes. The fact is that the total cost of all the 
institutes, joint councils, and other programs on 
sentencing held since the enactment of the author- 
izing statute in 1958, is less than $45,000. 

Our Committee is presently planning another 
regional sentencing institute to be held some- 
where on the West Coast this coming October. 

I should mention here the outstanding work of 
the Advisory Council of Judges in preparing 
Guides for Sentencing and the Model Penal Code, 
which I believe will have a tremendous impact in 
eliminating disparity in sentencing. 
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Research and Development Center 


I now come to a far-reaching proposal devel- 
oped by our Committee during the past year 
which has been approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. This proposal is in 
the form of a bill which we transmitted to the 
Congress only last week. I am glad to say that the 
bill has already been introduced in the House by 
our good friend Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and is 
numbered H.R. 11414. Congressman Celler hopes 
for action at this session of the Congress. 

The bill would authorize the establishment of a 
Research and Development Center in the Correc- 
tional Field. The Center would be administered 
under the general direction of a Corrections 
Council, the establishment of which would also be 
authorized by the bill. While the proposed legis- 
lation originates with our Committee and the 
Judicial Conference, it has received extensive con- 
sideration and approval by the other interested 
departments and agencies of Government that 
would be affected by its enactment. 

The Judicial Conference has become increas- 
ingly concerned over a period of some years about 
the responsibility placed upon the Judiciary for 
the administration of the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem and has felt an increasing need for the devel- 
opment of better standards in all aspects of pro- 
bation administration, and especially with respect 
to the supervision of probationers and parolees 
released into the community. 

This interest has led to the realization of the 
need for continuous systematic analysis, investi- 
gation, testing, and experiment to develop a sound 
body of knowledge upon which intelligent training 
materials and proved practical techniques of pro- 
bation administration might be based. However, 
because probation and parole can only be evalu- 
ated by comparison with other correctional alter- 
natives, it is also realized that it is impracticable 
to attempt research in probation and parole inde- 
pendent of other correctional techniques, such as 
imprisonment, the administration of which is in 
the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of 
Justice and not in the Judiciary. 

The common objective of probation, as adminis- 
tered by the Judiciary, and imprisonment in all 
its varieties, as administered by the Bureau of 
Prisons of the Department of Justice, is to bring 
about change in the deportment of persons con- 
victed of criminal offenses. The National Institute 
of Mental Health with its unmatched experience, 


competence, and resources has a special interest 
in this kind of mental, moral, and psychological 
change. Accordingly, the proposed legislation, 
though originally sponsored by the Judicial Con- 
ference because of its interest in probation and 
parole, would create a center for research and 
development covering the entire correctional field 
and would provide that its activities be conducted 
under the general direction of a Corrections 
Council with appropriate representation in its 
membership of the agencies, departments, and 
branches of Government concerned, i.e.: the 
Judiciary, the Bureau of Prisons and Parole 
Board of the Department of Justice, and the 
National Institute pf Mental Health. 

The Corrections Council proposed in the bill 
would be created by amending the present section 
5002 of title 28, United States Code, which creates 
an Advisory Corrections Council. The proposed 
amendment would not only drop “Advisory” from 
the name of the Council but would give it more 
specific authority to instigate and direct studies 
relating to the problems of treatment and correc- 
tion of all offenders. Also, the proposal would re- 
quire the Council to make its recommendations to 
the Attorney General and the Judicial Conference 
of the United States instead of to the President 
and Congress as provided in the existing statute. 
Further, the proposed amendment would drop the 
present provision for a public member of the 
Council and in his place would name the Director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health to 
serve as Chairman. 

The proposed Research and Development Cen- 
ter in the Correctional Field would be located on 
the grounds of the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, Maryland. In terms of the 
number of people involved, the proposed Center 
would be quite small. Although small in size, the 
Center could meet the great need for a focal point 
in the Federal Government where the results of 
the numerous research projects, both public and 
private, presently being conducted in the correc- 
tional field on a more or less hit-and-miss basis, 
could be collected, coordinated, and made more 
useful and from which continuing systematic 
analysis, including testing and experimentation of 
all aspects of supervision in the community, as 
well as institutional treatment, could be con- 
ducted. The Center should prove to be a fertile 
source for improved and much needed training 
materials for all the people engaged in the many 
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different aspects of correctional work and reha- 
bilitation. 

A recently issued report from the Bureau of 
Prisons states that the federal prison pcpulation 
decreased about 7 percent in the last 24 months, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the same 
period the number of persons convicted increased 
substantially. On the other hand, the number of 
persons placed on probation during the fiscal year 
1963 is greater than the number the year before 
by more than a thousand, an increase of 8.2 per- 
cent. Changes like this indicate the increasing 
need for the development of better standards and 
techniques in all aspects of probation administra- 
tion. The Judicial Conference believes the pro- 
posed Research and Development Center is essen- 
tial to meet this need. 


Meaningful Statistics 


So far in my report I have been talking mostly 
about the activities of the Judicial Conference 
Probation Committee. Now I must mention a 
tremendously important contribution to our work 
on probation and parole by another and separate 
committee of the Judicial Conference. I refer to 
the Conference Committee on Judicial Statistics 
of which Chief Judge Harvey M. Johnsen, of the 
Court of Appeals of the Eight Circuit, is chair- 
man. 

As you know, in past years we have not had a 
comprehensive statistical procedure and the resul- 
tant lack of information has made any real evalu- 
ation of the practices of probation and parole 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. But, since 
1959, under the leadership and with the support 
of Judge Johnsen’s Committee, the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts has been 
actively engaged in devising new methods of re- 
porting more complete information by federal 
court clerks and probation officers. This has now 
culminated in the development of a system of re- 
porting and statistics, which for the first time, 
accounts for all persons who were or are during 
the year the responsibility of the Federal Proba- 
tion System. This includes all persons who, in the 
administration of the federal courts, have been 
placed on probation, released under parole super- 
vision, who are under supervision while on con- 
ditional release, who are placed on probation by 
United States commissioners, or whose prosecu- 
tion is deferred under the so-called “Brooklyn 
Plan.” This statistical system also includes full 
information as to the sentencing statutes that 


have been utilized and the sentences imposed 
under each. Finally, the system includes full in- 
formation about probationers and parolees re- 
moved from supervision, distinguishing between 
those who have successfully met the condition 
imposed by a court and those whose supervision is 
terminated either by major or minor violations. 

This vitally important new statistical informa- 
tion was released by the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts on February 4, 1964, in 
a report entitled Federal Offenders in the United 
States District Courts, 1963, and in a second re- 
port released May 18, 1964, under the title 
Persons Under the Supervision of the Federal 
Probation System, Fiscal Year 1963. A third re- 
port covering the District of Columbia exclusively 
has also been released. 

In referring to this development, Chief Justice 
Ear! Warren, in an address to the American Law 
Institute, on May 20, 1964, observed: 

Scientific progress is largely dependent on the ability 
to make better measurements. This is as true of the 
social as it is of the physical sciences. Therefore, much 
of the research in the correctional field in recent years 
has been directed toward the development of new kinds 
of techniques for measuring the results of the correc- 
tional process. 

Referring specifically to the recently issued re- 
ports on federal offenders and persons under the 
supervision of the Federal Probation System, the 
Chief Justice commented: 

. . in my opinion they amount to a major break- 
through in the barrier of official ignorance as to what 
kind of people are processed through the federal crim- 
inal courts and what actually happens to those released 
on probation under varying terms, to those who are 
incarcerated in institutions for varying periods and to 
those who are placed on parole or conditional release 
under varying conditions. 

I am sure I do not need to emphasize the use- 
fulness of this body of statistical information in 
the programs and activities of the proposed Re- 
search and Development Center. 

From the total statistical information now 
available about the federal correctional process, 
the facts can be developed which will effectively 
answer many of the questions that have plagued 
us for a long time. There has been much criticism 
of looseness in the administration of probation; 
some of it justified and some of it not justified. 

In my opinion, two basic requisites for an effec- 
tive system are (1) careful selection of those 
offenders who are placed on parole or probation 
and (2) assurance of proper supervision. 

But, now, with complete statistics and compre- 
hensive reporting on what happens, we have an 


accurate measure of our successes and blunders in 
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granting probation and parole and of the weak- 
nesses in the extent and methods of supervision. 

I must mention a few of the interesting things 
we have learned from these first reports. We have 
learned that in 1963—taking into account those 
offenses subject to the possible use of probation— 
that probation was granted to about 50 percent of 
all defendants sentenced. This represents approxi- 
mately a 3 percent decrease in sentences of im- 
prisonment and an 8.2 percent increase in the use 
of probation over the previous year. 

We have learned that in 1963, 12 percent of the 
probationers who were removed from supervision 
during the year were removed because of a viola- 
tion of a major nature. While it might be expected 
that those districts which used probation exten- 
sively would presumably have a much higher 
violation rate than those districts that made 
much less use of probation, this report shows 
very little difference in violation rates. This would 
suggest that a much greater use could be made of 
probation in those districts that use it more spar- 
ingly without any substantial increase in the num- 
ber of major violations, provided, of course, that 
the probation offices in those districts are ade- 
quately staffed. 

Some of this new information concerning per- 
sons received for supervision by the Federal Pro- 
bation System will come, I believe, as a distinct 
surprise to many district judges. It now appears 
as a fact that the imprisonment actually served by 
persons sentenced under the Youth Corrections 
Act is substantially longer than it is for adults or 
juveniles sentenced under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act for like offenses and that, with 
respect to the time to be served under supervision 
under parole, the term for Youth Corrections Act 
offenders is four times as long as for adults and 
two times that of juvenile delinquents. 

Furthermore, when the rate of parole violation 
is compared, it appears that the major violation 
rate in adult cases of auto theft was 24.9 percent, 
in juvenile cases 30.3 percent, and Youth Correc- 
tions Act cases 47 percent. There seems to be no 
question but that the Youth Corrections Act cases 
not only serve greater time in custody before re- 
lease on parole than other classes but that after 
release they have a much higher violation rate. 
Why? Is it because of the fact that recidivism in 
auto theft cases tends to be greater among youth 
offenders than among juvenile or adult offenders, 
or is it because of lack of staffing and adequate 
facilities in our youth institutions? 


Because I am such a strong supporter of the 
Youth Corrections philosophy I believe that facts 
such as these, now available for the first time, 
clearly demonstrate that this information must be 
very carefully studied by the Judiciary, the Fed- 
eral Probation Service, the Board of Parole, and 
the Bureau of Prisons. It is most convincing proof 
of the pressing need for constant research in the 
correctional field. 

The development by the Administrative Office 
of accurate statistical information concerning 
federal violations of probation and parole sug- 
gests, we believe, that the Administrative Office 
is in a position to be of real assistance to at least 
some of the states by supplying similar informa- 
tion concerning state probation and parole. 

During the past few years an increasing num- 
ber of states have recognized how essential accu- 
rate statistical information is to the successful 
administration of the probation and parole pro- 
cess and have developed quite adequate systems 
for reporting the basic information to their own 
state statistical centers concerning all persons put 
on probation or parole in their own courts. But, 
useful as this information is, all the states have 
been handicapped by their inability to obtain and 
include accurate information as to what happens 
to the very considerable number of such persons 
who move outside the state. Clearly there is no 
way of obtaining this information excepting 
through some federal agency. 

The National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency has long been aware of this. More than 5 
years ago Mr. Will Turnbladh, who was then 
Director, and Mr. Milton Rector, who is Director 
now, conferred at some length with the Director 
of the Administrative Office and other federal 
officials as to whether there was any federal 
agency that could possibly fill this need. But at 
that time the Administrative Office did not have 
the basic statistical information about probation 
and parole violators even in federal cases, let 
alone state cases, and consequently could be of no 
assistance. Now, however, the Administrative 
Office is receiving full information on federal 
probation and parole violators from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and it would seem pos- 
sible to expand the system to include information 
as to violators from selected states. I say “selec- 
ted” states because the basic statistical informa- 
tion concerning persons under supervision in the 
state courts is only obtainable in those states that 
have already developed a proper system of report- 
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ing to some state statistical center. It is for this 
reason that the cooperation of the federal statis- 
tical agencies with the states must of necessity be 
limited to those states having well-developed sta- 
tistical systems of their own. 

As I have mentioned, the statistics kept by the 
Administrative Office, even those relating to pro- 
bation and parole, are not the concern primarily 
of the Judicial Conference Committee on Proba- 
tion. Nevertheless, Mr. Warren Olney, the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office, and Mr. Ronald 
H. Beattie, the talented chief of the Division of 
Procedural Studies and Statistics, have suggested 
that I let it be known at this meeting, where so 
many states are represented, that they believe the 
time has come when it is feasible to reopen these 
discussions about the possibility of making the 
statistical information about state probation and 
parole violators available to states having their 
own statistical centers. There are, of course, many 
obstacles to this, but the main difficulties with 
respect to federal statistics seem to have been 
cleared away and now perhaps a way can be found 


for supplying state statistical centers with this 
vital information concerning violators which they 
cannot get for themselves. 


Conclusion 


I cannot close without paying tribute to the de- 
voted efforts of my fellow members on the Proba- 
tion Committee, expressing my admiration for the 
farsighted accomplishments of Judge Johnsen’s 
Committee on Statistics, and speaking of my 
pride and satisfaction in the vision, energy, and 
wisdom of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. Moreover, I would be remiss, indeed, if I 
did not add a word of commendation to Milton 
Rector and his able staff of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency and to our dedicated 
group of judges in the Advisory Council under 
the able leadership of the former chairman, Hon- 
orable Bolitha Laws, and our present distin- 
guished chairman, Honorable Alfred Murrah, for 
their dedicated work in behalf of probation, pa- 
role, delinquency and crime, and the general im- 
provement of the administration of justice. 


PROBATION WAS MADE FOR MAN—NOT MAN FOR PROBATION 


HATEVER may be regarded as still in controversy, and whatever may 

be taken as established, this much does seem clear: that probation 
should not be limited in principle or in practice to any particular class of 
offender or to any special range or degree of offences. Neither the age of 
the offender nor his criminal record nor yet the gravity of what he has 
done ought of itself to be an insuperable bar to the making (where the law 
so permits) of a probation order. All these things are, of course, matters 
to be taken into serious consideration, and some of them must weigh 
heavily in the adverse scale. The decisive factor, however, must always be 
subjective. “In the circumstances of this particular case,” is the question, 
“will probation fulfill the objects of justice?” If it will successfully check 
the repetition of the offence by the existing offender without encouraging 
its perpetration by others; if, by helping to keep down the population of 
overcrowded prisons, it will enable those institutions to carry out their 
therapeutic policy more effectively, without impairing the dignity of and 
confidence in the law; and if, by sparing the wrongdoer the further, 
greater and more lasting social punishment which attends him on his 
release from prison, it turns the discount on his chances of an honourable 
future into a premium; then probation will have promoted the cause of 
justice. Let those who would have kept the fatted calf for the elder 
brother’s next birthday say what they will. Let them object that crime calls 
for punishment, and that grobation is “letting off.” Probation was made 


for man, not man for probation. 


—WALTER RAEBURN, Queen’s Counsel, London 
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“Suppose We Change the Subject” 


Some Idle Questions From a Skeptical Retired Judge 


By ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 2ND * 
' Former Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 32nd Judicial District (Delaware County), Pennsylvania 


tary manslaughter. To say “he had never 

been in trouble before”’ would be quite inade- 
quate; an outstanding citizen of 72, he had been 
and still was a part of many good works. He had 
shot in the direction of thieves stealing his corn at 
night and had unexpectedly killed one of them. 
The thoughtful and conscientious judge who sen- 
tenced him felt he must spend some time in jail. 

Why? 

I will not attempt to answer the question. 
Rather, in skeptical mood, I will merely wonder 
why. 

Jails have not always been with us. Stone Age 
man had no jails, yet he somehow evolved into us. 
In later times, temporary restraints were devised, 
but the King of England took pains to see that 
they were temporary; the judges of the Courts of 
Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery 
traveled around the country hearing charges, ter- 
minating detention, and if possible, emptying the 
gaols. It remained for modern man to devise max- 
imum security prisons in which to incarcerate 
their offending members for years and years and 
years. 

The guests at Lewis Carrol’s Mad Tea Party 
moved around the table from the dirty dishes to 
the clean ones. Alice asked what would happen 
when they got around to the beginning again. 
“Suppose we change the subject,” replied the 
March Hare. 

The same answer is given by the community 
when a man of 21 receives a 5- to 10-year sentence 
for, let us say, armed robbery. Or, to make it more 
frustrating, 2- to 4-years for a sex offense of the 
indecent insult type. The judge can say, “Next 
case.”’ The sheriff and the warden can say, “‘Come 
along, Buddy.” The legislator can appropriate 
more money for Buddy’s board and lodging. The 
newspaper boys can write up the crime wave and 
the sex perversion. And the community, when 
bidden to inquire what wil! happen to Buddy 
when his term expires, will reply—not in words, 
but in fact—‘‘Suppose we change the subject.” 


Tis DEFENDANT has pleaded guilty to volun- 


Why did Buddy commit his crime in the first 
place? Let psychiatrists explain sex perversions; 
let sociologists speculate on armed robbery. The 
common denominator of most crimes is being con- 
fronted with a problem too big for the man who 
confronts it. As a solver of life’s problems, Buddy 
may be too weak a character, or the problem may 
have been too big. In either case, Buddy will 
emerge from jail with less ability to solve his 
problems and greater problems to solve. 


“That’s His Problem” 


The community which has reluctantly been 
compelled to change the subject back again, will 
now switch to a new escape cliché—“That’s his 
problem.” Which of us wants to employ, or work 
next to, or entertain in his home, a robber, a sex 
pervert, or any kind of ex-con? 

“There are plenty of competent, honest men in 
a normal community, far more in a depressed 
area,” says the personnel officer. “If your con 
can’t get a job, that’s his problem, not mine.” 

So back into the community goes Buddy, pre- 
sumably having “learned his lesson,” and sol- 
emnly bidden not to associate with criminals. 
Still in his twenties, to what use will he put his 
mis-education in jail? 

The late Al Smith, in a campaign address de- 
fending the high cost of the Attica prison, sug- 
gested as an alternative to maximum security 
walls that rubber bands be tied around the in- 
mates. The audience laughed, and Al changed the 
subject. I suggest that the rubber band technique 
is in effect what is done to the graduates of Attica. 
You may not be able to see it but there is a rubber 
band fastened on to the brain and personality of 
men who have served long sentences, which will 
snap most of them right back again. 

I once had occasion to sentence a young man 
convicted of rape. I first tried to get him into the 
army; the recruiting officer informed me in polite 
but firm tones that the army was training soldiers, 
not reforming criminals. Under the universal 
draft, it can pick the flower of our youth; why 
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bother with the weeds? What then, could I do with 
my self-centered, undisciplined, oversexed young 
man? That’s his problem; suppose we change the 
subject. 

The community’s overall plan, written into the 
statutes of 50 states and the Federal Government, 
is to classify crimes and specify maximum im- 
prisonment for each. The more serious the crime, 
the longer the prison term. I have come to ques- 
tion the soundness of both of these propositions, 
or at least the combination of the two. If crimes 
are to be classified, it should be for purposes of 
study, not of sentencing. If imprisonment is to be 
imposed, should it be on the basis of the defend- 
ant’s character and life, including the particular 
act that has brought him into court, rather than 
on the “seriousness” of the classification of his 
crime? 

Take my young man convicted of rape. The 
statute defined rape and the Supreme Court had 
refined the definition. The young man’s offense 
came within the definition. The offense was far 
from the brutal violence which we think of as 
rape; but the law must draw a line where compli- 
ance ends and force begins—a fine point which an 
excited young man is in no state of mind to fix. 
But the law, having classified and defined the 
crime, has set a frightful maximum penalty. 
Should the young man spend maybe 10 years be- 
ing corrupted in prison and emerge at age 29 un- 
fitted for life in our democracy? Even with the 2 
months imposed on him, he will be beset with 
fingerprints and employment questionnaires the 
rest of his life. 


How Much Is a Crime “Worth”? 


When I went on the bench with almost no ex- 
perience in criminal law, a colleague explained his 
system of sentencing. “A crime,” said he, “is 
‘worth,’ so to speak, a term of a certain length, 
usually a little less than half of the maximum. 
You start from there and go up or down according 
to the facts of the case and the man’s record.” 
This seemed, and still seems, about as sensible as 
any practical system of administering the crim- 
inal law as written. But, in a skeptical mood, I 
raise the question whether in an ideal system it 
would be better to start at zero—no prison term— 
and go up from there if the whole problem (of 
which the offense is but a part) permits of no 
better solution. 

Still in the mood of wonderment, I ask whether 
prison terms might not well be classified into 


short, medium, and long. A short term would be 
from 10 days to 10 months. It would be appropri- 
ate for such offenders as traffic violators, tax evad- 
ers, and others who really will “learn their les- 
son.” A long term would be appropriate for the 
dregs of our community who are not and never 
will be able to live honestly and soberly in a free 
society. It would not automatically include those 
guilty of murder or other serious crimes. The rest 
would go in the medium class, and here is the field 
of service of the prison authority and the parole 
officer. The shorter the term, the freer the prison, 
the more understanding as well as the more ex- 
tensive the parole, the better off would the com- 
munity be. 


Does Punishment Deter? 


Does the punishment of offenders have a deter- 
rent effect on others? As to the less serious crimes 
of our modern complex society, the answer seems 
to be Yes. Short prison terms for some high cor- 
porate executives who violated the Sherman Act 
had a desirably salutary effect. Jail for drunken 
drivers teaches a good lesson to all. But I question 
whether long jail terms for the old-fashioned 
crimes deter others from committing those crimes. 

To test the moral validity of the deterrent 
principle, take this hypothetical case: Suppose the 
judge, having blotted deterrence out of his mind, 
concludes that all the other factors to be consid- 
ered add up to 3 months. But 3 months would not 
frighten some other offender; nothing less than 15 
months would do that. So the judge adds an extra 
year. Is this justice? If so, would it serve the pur- 
pose of deterrent justice for a judge who believes 
the man innocent to impose a term of a year 
(which is in effect what he has done to the 3- 
months’-worth guilty man) in order to deter 
others? 

In the First World War, I was the only lawyer 
in a battalion of engineers encamped on the battle- 
field of the Somme. The war had moved on some 
months earlier, leaving behind it a wealth of Mills 
bombs and other unexploded ammunition. Our 
green troops played with them like fire crackers. 
The Major, worried, issued strict orders against 
so dangerous a pastime, but the men persisted in 
their foolery. “Some one must be punished as an 
example,” said the Major, and Private Sparrow 
was to be court martialed. I happened to know 
that Sparrow was innocent, and protested to the 
Major. “I don’t care,” said the Major. “I would 
rather that an innocent man spend a month in 
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detention than that one of my men lose an arm.” 

To the hoosegow Sparrow went. It worked. The 
order was obeyed, and no one was injured. To his 
dying day, the Major considered his action the 
paragon of wisdom, uncorrupted by the techni- 
cality of the law. Was it justice? Is it justice to 
punish one man in order to influence the conduct 
of other men? 


Do All Offenders Really Need Punishment? 


Now to return to the man who shot the corn 
robber. Nothing could be clearer than that the 
outstanding senior citizen would not commit that, 


or any, crime again; no need to reform him, or 
restrain him. But it would shock our sense of jus- 
tice and equality under the law if a rich or in- 
fluential man should escape jail for an offense 
which would incarcerate a less privileged person. 
So to jail he must go, and he went. 

But was it justice? Can a man in a lifetime of 
rectitude deposit enough currency in some sort of 
a moral bank “‘to pay his debt to society” without 
going to jail? In a deep philosophic sense, I raise 
the question: Why should serious crime ipso facto 
deserve punishment? 

I’m sure I don’t know the answer. So suppose 
we change the subject! 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Problem 
for the Modern World’ 


By WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, PH.D. 


Professor of Education and Director of Youth Studies, Lincoln Filene Center 
for Citizenship and Public Affairs, Tufts University 


What Is a Juvenile Delinquent? 


LMOST EVERY LANGUAGE in the world now 
A viet a phrase labelling those youngsters of 

many nations whose behaviour or tastes are 
different enough to incite suspicion if not alarm. 
They are the “teddy boys” in England, the “‘no- 
zem’”’ in the Netherlands, the “raggare” in Swe- 
den, the “blousons noirs” in France, the “tsotsis” 
in South Africa, the “bodgies” in Australia, the 
“halbstarken” in Austria and Germany, the“tai- 
pau” in Taiwan, the “mambo boys” or “taiyo- 
zuku” in Japan, the “tapkaroschi” in Yugoslavia, 
the “‘vitelloni” in Italy, the “hooligans” in Poland, 
and the “‘stiliagyi’” in the U.S.S.R. 

But it is not our right to assume that every 
“teddy boy” or every “blouson noir” is actively 
engaged in delinquency. These names often mis- 
lead people. It is unjust to assume automatically 
that a youngster who likes rock’n roll music or 


* With the permission of Unesco Features we are privi- 
leged to present in condensed form excerpts from a book 
prepared by Dr. Kvaraceus, which was published this sum- 
mer by Unesco under the title, Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Problem for the Modern World. In 1961-62 Dr. Kvaraceus 
served as a Unesco specialist on problems of social inadap- 
tation among youth. In 1958-59 he was director of the 
National Education Association Juvenile Delinquency 
Project. 


bizarre clothing is on his way to becoming a delin- 
quent if he is not one already. Too often, the adult 
world has used the word “delinquent” to express 
anger or bewilderment at adolescent tastes. 

Nor should every minor who breaks a rule or 
behaves offensively be considered a delinquent. 
The behaviour of young people rarely consistently 
conforms with the standards and expectations 
that adults have for them. 


Variations on a Theme 


What are the offences and what are the penal- 
ties? The differences from country to country only 
indicate how divided the world is on who is a 
delinquent, who is not, and what should be done 
about it. 


A widespread form of delinquency in Cairo is 
the collection of cigarette butts from the street. A 
recent survey in India, conducted in Lucknow and 
Kampur, indicated that the second most common 
juvenile offence was vagrancy. A few years ago in 
Hong Kong, juveniles brought before the magis- 
trate’s court reached the startling figure of more 
than 55,000 and yet over 90 percent of them had 
committed only technical breaches of the law such 
as hawking without a licence. Information from 
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Lagos, Nigeria, shows that a delinquent there is 
primarily an offender against the unwritten laws 
of the home: disrespect and disobedience are re- 
garded as serious offences. 

So we see that the numbers of children cited 
for delinquent acts can sometimes be misleading 
unless we are to know the nature of the offences 
and what particular law they violate. 

Yet even when we take the most cautious atti- 
tude towards statistics on delinquency from all 
corners of the world, the evidence mounts. The 
offences are varied. They range from stealing, 
vandalism and property offences, petty extortion 
and gambling to violent behaviour, rowdiness, 
truancy, immoral or indecent conduct, drinking, 
and drug addiction. 


The Gang 


In almost every city in the world where delin- 
quency exists, so does the juvenile gang which 
looms up as a modern social institution. These 
gangs, innocent or evil, are an important element 
in the overall pattern of juvenile delinquency. 
Looking at delinquency in a worldwide context, 
one does not often see individual youngsters be- 
coming delinquent each in his own fashion, but 
rather as a number of boys participating in joint 
activities that derive their meaning and pleasure 
from a set of common sentiments, loyalties, and 
rules. 

The majority of these gangs often engage in 
acts which do not always bring financial gains 
and to the rest of the world seem almost purpose- 
less in their malice. 

In Poland, teenage gangs have damaged rail- 
road trains and molested passengers for no ap- 
parent reason. In Saskatchewan, Canada, groups 
of boys have entered private homes and mutilated 
expensive furnishings without attempting to steal 
a single object. In Chiengmai, Thailand, a band of 
male minors, with a symbol of a white eagle 
tattooed on their arms, found their greatest diver- 
sion in terrorizing or injuring outsiders. In 
Argentina, gangs of boys have gathered in cafés 
or bars to insult or humiliate customers. 

Some juvenile delinquents, however, have 
clearer goals in mind. Racketeering or petty ex- 
tortion are good examples. A gang in Detroit, 
Michigan, which was composed of 15 boys from 
13 to 16 years of age, organized a racket in which 
all the smaller children of the neighbourhood were 
forced to pay 5 cents for the insurance of not 
being molested on the way to and from the local 


cinema. A report from India indicates that gangs 
of young boys and girls have learned to be highly 
successful smugglers of illicit liquor and drugs. 


The Hidden Delinquent 


In the past, tabulations on the backgrounds of a 
cross section of the juvenile delinquents always 
seemed to indicate that these children were reared 
in poor living conditions. A recent United Nations 
report, however, points to a strong change in this 
tendency. There are numerous and increasing in- 
dications that children from the higher-income 
brackets are becoming delinquents. In France, the 
expression “blousons dorés” (jackets of gold) is 
a somewhat sarcastic reference to delinquents 
from richer families than those of the “blousons 
noirs.” 

In the United States, a recent survey revealed 
that a relatively large number of teenage boys 
admitted that they had committed serious acts of 
delinquency which had never become a matter of 
court record. These were sons of middle-and up- 
per-income families. 

One of the richest collections of twentieth cen- 
tury myths surrounds the subject of delinquency. 
Usually, they are oversimplified versions of what 
causes delinquency. But generalizations are use- 
less. Such explanations as slum living, “broken” 
homes, films, and deprivation fail to provide us 
with universal and realistic reasons. Sometimes, 
each of these may be one among many factors that 
shape a child’s life but no factor can be accepted 
as the single overall reason for the thousands and 
thousands of delinquent cases. 

To begin to understand the problem, we must 
realize that delinquents often do the same thing 
for vastly different reasons and to achieve vastly 
different results. 


Three Case Histories 


To illustrate these differences—as far as rea- 
sons and results go—here are examples of boys 
each of whom might be considered a juvenile 
delinquent. 

A 15-year-old American, John G., from Los 
Angeles, California, is one of 12 members of a 
street gang called the “Sharks.” The gang has an 
inflexible code of values, standards, and morals. 
All the members have sworn allegiance to this 
peculiar code and, for John G. it is the most 
serious and important emotional commitment of 
his life. Last summer, he and four other gang 
boys stole a car that was parked in the neigh- 
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bourhood. They abandoned the car, a mile and a 
half away, the next morning around 4 a.m. When 
John G. was questioned by a juvenile court he did 
not feel anxious to explain why he had done it and 
there was not the slightest attempt to show he 
was sorry. He had previously been in trouble for 
breaking windows and slashing the roofs of con- 
vertible cars with a razor. 

His background showed that both parents 
worked and their combined incomes were meagre. 
Their apartment was too small for the five mem- 
bers of the family. John G.’s record in school was 
dismal and his teachers resented his pose of bore- 
dom and contempt. His attitude, in school and out- 
side, was spiteful and malicious, yet a psychiatric 
examination revealed no pronounced emotional 
disturbances and a normal intelligence. 

By conventional standards, John G. might be 
considered a disgrace to his law-abiding parents, 
a failure by his school, and a threat by his com- 
munity. And yet there is a telling logic in what he 
does. All of this delinquent’s most offensive acts 
won the approval and respect of the people he 
most admires: gang members of the “Sharks.” 
His conduct is right by the standards of his own 
street-corner subculture, although it happens to be 
wrong to the outside world. 

A 18-year-old English boy, Basil P. comes from 
a prosperous family in London. Basil does not do 
well in school, much to the distress of his father 
who also studied there and achieved a reputation 
as a student. Basil’s most conspicuous difficulty is 
poor reading; in any subject requiring much effort 
in reading he is apt to become distracted or lazy. 
He might have remained an anonymous or inade- 
quate student, but for the fact that several of his 
teachers and many of his classmates know that 
Basil has “a habit of taking things.” 

The child makes no attempt to deny it. For a 
long period of time he has been pilfering objects 
from other boys, stealing both valuable and trif- 
ling things. Basil does not hoard them but often 
gives them away to classmates, consciously in- 
creasing the risk that the original owner will see 
his possession and claim it. Once, in London on a 
holiday, Basil stole three gramophone records 
from a music store. He says he is “sorry” he 
steals, he does not know why he does it, and he 
wishes he could stop. A psychiatric examination 
revealed that on a deep symbolical level the ob- 
jects Basil stole stand for or substitute for some- 
thing unconsciously desired but somehow forbid- 


den or unattainable. It was recommended, and 
agreed, that he would receive psychiatric help and 
treatment. 

A 17-year-old African, Pierre N., travelled from 
his home village on the Ivory Coast to try to find 
a job in the nearest city. He hoped to be employed 
in a hotel. Pierre N. could read and write, speak 
two languages, and was a bright youngster. In the 
city he was caught by a clerk when trying to steal 
a shirt from a store. To the judge of a court Pierre 
explained that his own clothes were shabby, he 
had no money, and he hoped a new shirt would 
make a better impression when he looked for a 
job. 

The considerable differences between these 
three case histories give only some indication of 
the hazards of lumping all adolescent transgres- 
sions under the label of juvenile delinquency. 


Why Delinquency Exists 


ELINQUENT BEHAVIOUR, which stems from so 

many combinations of factors, cannot be 

treated or controlled until several scientifi- 
cally evolved theories about the individual offender 
have been checked. The boy must be considered 
apart from his conspirators. His life at home, his 
problems at school, his relationships with his 
parents, his own self-image, and his personality 
must all be carefully revealed and evaluated. 

One theory says that delinquency results from 
severe frustrations suffered by a growing child. 
Another, that it is an expression of rebellion. Yet 
another theory suggests that juvenile delinquency 
is perhaps the failure of a young male to be able 
to identify himself with what is professionally 
referred to as a “male authority figure.” This 
naturally means the child’s father, the dominating 
and consistent male influence in his life. If there is 
no father, if he is rarely at home, or even if he is a 
dim or withdrawn figure in the child’s life, a small 
boy may come to feel a very deep insecurity about 
his own image of himself as a man. 

In some families the child does not lack a ‘‘male 
authority figure”—there is a father and an asser- 
tive one. But what happens when the mother de- 
rides the father and constantly reminds the child 
of his faults? The child comes to understand that 
to be loved and accepted he must somehow be 
different from the man who is his father—the one 
man it is most natural for him to idealize. It is 
more than possible that a youngster in this situa- 
tion will have the same fears about himself as the 
child who lacks a father. 
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Aggressiveness—Reaction of the Unsure 


In the broadest sense, any adolescent who is un- 
sure of himself can appease his worries—or will 
try to—by being aggressive. Here is where one of 
the rare positive statements about all delinquent 
behaviour can be made: it is remarkably aggres- 
sive. Aggression may be verbal, it may consist of 
destructive acts, it may be sexual. Aggression may 
be directed towards one’s self, towards the world, 
or both. 

A very simple illustration of how some boys 
dispel their doubts about their own masculinity 
by extremely aggressive behaviour—stealing of 
cars—is contained in a report from Sweden: “A 
phrase often heard is: ‘If you’ve got a car, you’ll 
get a girl.’ At the same time one is struck by the 
extreme inadequacy of this category of car thieves 
in their dealings with girls. A great many of them 
cannot dance, even though they are of the ‘danc- 
ing age.’ This means they lack not only the skill 
to dance, but also have no way with girls and are 
completely without confidence in their own man- 
liness.”’ 

A deep questioning in the child’s mind about 
his own value as a human being éan cripple him 
so that he is almost unable to make any honest or 
lasting attachment with other people. For if his 
parents have not loved and accepted him and ad- 
mitted him, how can a child believe that someone 
else will? Children who feel they are not loved or 
wanted can be very severely damaged by sich 
deprivation—real or imaginary. Malajusted ado- 
lescents are usually those youngsters who have 
suffered from these feelings. 


In Quest of an Identity 


Sometimes even genuine love is not enough. In 
the case of a family where the mother is the head 
of the house, the provider, and the voice of author- 
ity, a rebellion may occur. Young boys wishing to 
become young men must break from this world of 
feminine rule, even if it means defying the 
mother, and assert themselves as males. When 
there is no man around the house on a permanent 
basis this becomes difficult. The boy is under a 
peculiar sort of stress. It is possible that because 
of this stress he will try to take on attributes 
which will symbolize to him, and to the world, an 
unassailable masculinity. There are a number of 
activities and even possessions which symbolize 
clear-cut and irreproachable masculinity. For ex- 
ample, there is ability in combat, ownership of a 
car or motorcycle, techniques in violence or sad- 


ism, or even a vocabulary. There are forms of 
dress. One has only to think of the much-publicized 
American juvenile delinquent who owns a motor- 
cycle and wears a black leather jacket and blue 
jeans. 

In most societies it is accepted and understood 
that adolescence is the period when a youngster 
forms his own identity, usually by a meaningful 
conflict with his parents or the older generation. 
Nothing in this world causes as much concern to 
the adolescent as this question of his own iden- 
tity: how he sees himself and how he feels the 
rest of the world sees him. Even a negative iden- 
tity—and more than one habitual delinquent child 
has described himself as “plain mean”—can be 
satisfying. 

Young people usually want and need parental 
models either to imitate or reject. Few children 
might actively complain about the increasing tol- 
erance and permissiveness of their parents, but 
their behaviour often reflects their own inner con- 
fusion. Where there are no clear boundaries in a 
child’s life, when the “rules” are never defined, 
when neither his father nor his mother represents 
certain values and certain commitments to life, it 
becomes harder for the child to discover a true 
image of himself and to set limits of behaviour. 


The Outside World 


So much for the interior forces that may shape 
the child so crucially at the beginning of his life. 
There is also the outside world which begins to 
intrude upon his thoughts and feelings when he is 
very young. 

For example, a young person who grows up in a 
deprived area learns certain kinds of behaviour as 
naturally and normally as the middle-class boy 
learns exactly the opposite. A middle-class child 
might be taught to fear poor marks in school, 
fighting, cursing, and being rude to his teacher. 
But the slum child, conversely, might fear doing 
well in school and being friendly with his teacher, 
for this would set him apart from the other child- 
ren and possibly evoke their anger or ridicule. All 
too often he learns that the best way to express 
his aggressions is with his fists. 

It cannot be assumed that all deprived areas are 
jungles of violence. What is clearly shown in 
many scientific research projects is that while 
they are never the one and only cause for delin- 
quency, they can provide a different set of tradi- 
tions which are unfamiliar to outsiders. Many 
children who are exposed to values which almost 
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encourage delinquency do not automatically be- 
come delinquents. Others prove more vulnerable. 

The child who lives in an underprivileged neigh- 
bourhood may often resent the limits that he feels 
society has imposed. This may be illustrated 
through hundreds of case histories. One example 
could be the boy who knows he will never make 
enough money to buy the car he wants. Another 
is the child who knows that it is impossible for 
him to attend college.: These are frustrations that 
society creates and they can often be as disturbing 
as the frustrations that are emotionally aroused 
by a lack of inner security. 


Industrialization and Changing Society 


Many complex problems in human behaviour 
have been traced to intense industrialization. 
Sociologists have remarked very often about the 
type of work that absorbs years of men’s lives 
when their entire working day consists only of 
pressing buttons and pulling levers or switches. 
The assembly line hardly offers a man a sense of 
joy or fulfilment in his work. He has no commit- 
ment, no sense of achievement, no pride in craft- 
manship, and no sense of social purpose. For a 
young boy who can look forward only to many 
years of this sort of monotony, delinquency can 
often serve as the best and most exciting sort of 
protest against a dreary and unacceptable future. 

Added to this, there is a frightening freedom 
for people who live in big cities, divorced from the 
traditional values and familiar standards that 
shaped their lives. Very often, they are anony- 
mous and alone, cut off from the smaller society 
from which they came. 

When normal values and traditions break down, 
and cannot be so easily replaced, it is often the 
adolescents who feel the most stress. It has been 
said that the social problem of one generation is a 
psychological problem for the next. In the case of 
societies undergoing modernization, it is often 
the rate—the degree of acceleration—of these 
changes much more than the changes themselves 
that must be considered. 

There are many conclusions to be drawn from 
understanding and appreciating the viewpoints of 
the specialists on the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. One conclusion must always be remem- 
bered. There is not one cause for delinquency but 
rather a sequence of interlocking factors in the 
child’s life that can result in delinquency. Differ- 
ent factors sometimes can result in the same type 
of delinquent behaviour; on the other hand, dif- 


ferent kinds of delinquent behaviour are often 
caused by the same factors. 


Juvenile Delinquency: What a Community Can Do 


HAT EMERGES clearly from many studies 
\ \ and reports and surveys is that delinquent 


behaviour must be the concern of the en- 
tire community, not just dismissed as a problem 
to be handled by local schools, police courts, or 
professional agencies. Professionals will always 
be needed but the impetus must come from the 
community itself. 


The Role of the Schools 


One of the most crucial forces, if we consider 
only the number of years during which it exerts 
an influence over the child, is the school. Together 
with the home it provides the basic learning ex- 
perience for all children. The teacher, who is a 
trained observer, can detect evidence or incipient 
signs of personal or social problems that are af- 
fecting the child and perhaps offer the pupils some 
form of help and relief. He can do much to make 
the child aware of his own basic values and teach 
him how to develop them. 

Ideally, specialized professional personnel are 
needed to reinforce and augment the assistance a 
teacher can give to a pupil. Through timely and 
skilful use of auxiliary services, the school can 
often help a child from becoming a failure. The 
visiting teacher who can establish a close contact 
with a child’s parents, the school social worker, or 
the psychiatric worker are all trained to evaluate 
and relieve the pressures that often contribute to 
a child’s defeat in the classroom. 

Many educators have expressed the opinion that 
far too many schools adhere too rigidly to a cur- 
riculum that has no significance or value to every 
pupil. If we agree that the child who might be- 
come a good mechanic is not to be considered a 
human being inferior to the child with an interest 
in medicine, then we must also acknowledge that 
a single school should accommodate and benefit 
both of them. Pouring all students into a single 
academic mould causes many children who might 
be vulnerable to delinquency to come a good deal 
closer to it. What can and should be considered by 
the authorities and the community is the estab- 
lishment of different types of school experiences 
for children who cannot benefit by a standard aca- 
demic education or those children who, for any 
number of reasons, cannot hold their own in the 
regular classroom. 
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Some large cities have attempted to diminish 
their delinquency problems among other objec- 
tives by establishing separate vocational or tech- 
nical high schools, and through work-study pro- 
grammes. The programmes of these schools are 
realistically connected both to the employment 
situation and to the requirements of the appren- 
tice system in various trades. 

Every community will not be able to establish a 
vocational high school. But there are other possi- 
bilities. Some schools have adopted the system of 
an optional period during the week: there is a 
class in vocational training for those who elect it, 
other pupils can study foreign languages. In other 
places, schools and local industries have developed 
cooperative work-study programmes for selected 
youngsters. 


Help for the Family 


Delinquents, for a variety of reasons, frequently 
do not have an accepting or reassuring relation- 
ship with their parents. Any education pro- 
gramme or any counselling that the community 
makes available to parents, provided it is wisely 
presented, can often be a turning point. 

Many things can be meant by parent education. 
It is not always helpful to tell a mother outright 
to be a better mother, but, sometimes, by relieving 
her of economic or health worries she is freer to 
love and consider her children. 

In many instances, the very parents of the 
children most exposed to delinquency have very 
little concept of what it means to be a member of 
a community and belong to an organization. They 
may react suspiciously or resent the visit of an 
outsider wishing to advise them on their family 
problems. Very often, hostility can be overcome if 
the parents are contacted, not with a reproachful 
or condescending attitude by others, but with an 
invitation to contribute something to the life of 
the community. The larger the number of adults 
from all backgrounds that one community can in- 
terest in belonging to some type of stable and en- 
during organization, the easier it will be to reach 
them as parents and possibly direct them. 

Some city communities have established neigh- 
bourhood centres where informal educational 
activities are conducted. These activities include 
parent discussion groups. Through these neigh- 
bourhood centres, people of all backgrounds who 
have a natural ability for different kinds of leader- 
ship can be found and involved in committee or 
recreational work. 
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The Police 


The importance of the police in a community 
with delinquency can hardly be overrated since 
they often represent the first official contact be- 
tween the young offender and the law. The police- 
man or juvenile officer is the one who must fre- 
quently decide whether to let the child off with a 
reprimand or to refer him to a juvenile court or 
some other agency set up to deal with such 
children. 

In some countries the evolution of the work of 
the police has given rise to more definite forms of 
action of a preventive nature. In Liverpool, since 
1949, there has been developed a city police pro- 
gramme known as the Juvenile Liaison Scheme. 
Its object is to deal with youngsters under 17 
years of age who manifest some behaviour dis- 
orders or who have already committed petty of- 
fences. The police officials try, after an interview 
with a child, to secure the cooperation of the indi- 
vidual family and school. Then they often contact 
appropriate services such as youth clubs, proba- 
tion officers, and family service units in order to 
provide suitable help. ‘ 

The liaison officer visits the child and parents 
often. He tries to advise and assist them in vari- 
ous ways. What is most significant about the 
Liverpool plan is that it improves the relations 
between the police and the public in general. It is 
claimed that this special operation was a contrib- 
utory factor to diminishing the figures of juve- 
nile delinquency in Liverpool, a city with the un- 
happy distinction of once having the highest delin- 
quency rate in England. 

Very often a separate division or bureau in the 
police department, specially for juvenile aid, can 
accomplish much. A juvenile aid bureau generally 
handles all the cases of youngsters who are picked 
up either by the regular police force or by a juve- 
nile squad. The staff also may carry on research 
concerning any local youth problems; they can 
assume a good share of the responsibility for en- 
forcing child labour laws, supervising children in 
street trades and checking on those local danger 
spots which often foster delinquent behaviour. 


The Real World of Work 


If there are a number of boys who have left 
school in one particular neighbourhood with a 
high incidence of delinquency most people would 
hope that they would find jobs instead of loitering 
on street corners. But it is not enough to find them 
jobs—any job—just to keep them out of trouble. 
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What has to be done is to make youngsters who 
are vulnerable to delinquent behaviour more em- 
ployable in addition to creating new employment 
opportunities for them. 

One possible remedy, especially in poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, is a community-organized youth jobs 
centre, the function of which would be to help the 
young person enter the world of work. Such a 
centre could offer guidance and counselling, place- 
ment service, and help redirect the youngster to a 
training programme. The aim should be to make 
the boy more employable by improving his social, 
academic, and job skills. 


New Outlooks: Involving the Delinquent 


In the long run, only the delinquent can solve 
the delinquency problem. In the past, many agen- 
cies working with the delinquent encouraged him 
to be passive. The professional workers tended to 
moralize over him, scold him, threaten him, study 
him, relocate him, and treat him. Today, hopefully, 
the emphasis in many parts of the world is to en- 
courage the delinquent to play a much more active 
and decisive role in the solution of his own prob- 
lems. 

This must be done with considerable skill and 
patience. Very often, he will refuse to cooperate 
and refuse to help himself. Involving the delin- 
quent can mean a multitude of things. Here is a 
very simple example of how one community ap- 
proached it. At the suggestion of a team of pro- 
fessionals, a group of 34 delinquents who had 
previously been gang members were divided into 
three squads, according to age. They were encour- 
aged to suggest or consider certain projects for 
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their particular group with an adult adviser. A 
feeling of mild competition between the three 
squads was encouraged. 

During a 2-month period, each squad carried 
out a certain programme. One squad was busy 
cleaning up an empty lot to use as a recreational 
area. Another squad operated a darts booth and a 
lemonade stand at a neighbourhood fund-raising 
carnival in order to make enough money for a 
summer camping trip. The third squad was en- 
gaged in repainting a wing of a local hospital; 
what money they made went into a fund. In each 
squad, there was a strong esprit de corps; indi- 
vidual and group performance was encouraged; 
special citations were awarded by community 
groups—such as a chamber of commerce—for 
programmes that genuinely benefited the com- 
munity as a whole. The leader of each squad had 
the responsibility of seeing that each project was 
carried out within a time limit. 

The ideal result of such a project is not to con- 
vert every delinquent into a civic-minded prude. 
It is to show the young delinquents that conform- 
ity need not be stifling, and that they themselves 
are capable of choosing and reaching socially 
acceptable goals. 

In trying to involve the delinquent in his own 
re-education, one thing must be remembered. He 
already knows failure to an exceptional degree. 
Therefore, caution must be taken not to involve 
him in an adult plan or set up such difficult expec- 
tations that he would face still another failure. 
Neither should he be so protected and supervised 
that he is not permitted to make mistakes in 


judgment. 


HERE IS no royal road to an understanding of the problems of delin- 

quency, its causes and its treatment. Those who expect ready-made 
answers, simple formulas, and easy cliches may as well prepare themselves 
for disappointment. Our knowledge of human nature, particularly in its 
wayward expressions, is still meager and scanty despite notable progress 
in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and social work during 
the past three decades. The best we can hope for is to put together what 
information we have and proceed to plan and develop our policies on the 
basis of the best tested evidence available. But let us not be deluded by 
false hopes and false illusions, expecting more than our limited knowledge 


for the present can provide. 


—HERBERT A. BLOCH and FRANK T. FLYNN in 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender 
in America Today 
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Supervision Practices in the 
Federal Probation System‘ 


By DAvip H. GRONEWOLD 
Professor of Social Work, University of Washington 


SURVEY of supervision practices in the 
A waited States probation offices was recently 

completed by the Federal Probation Train- 
ing Center at Chicago. A questionnaire on super- 
vision was sent to the 175 offices of the Federal 
Probation System. Field offices vary in the num- 
ber of probation officers, from 1 to 22. Eight 
offices have 10 or more probation officers, and 65 
represented in the report are 1-man offices. One 
hundred sixty-five, or 94 percent, of the question- 
naires were returned; the 10 not returned were 
from branch offices. 

A 20-page questionnaire with more than a hun- 
dred questions covered a wide range of topics 
related to intake and interviewing practices, 
office and caseload management, relationships 
with other agencies, and court policies. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to bring to light predom- 
inant supervision practices which have developed 
over the 33-year span of the Federal Probation 
System in the hope that the findings would have 
practical application in the improvement of pro- 
bation supervision. 


Intake and Interviewing Policies 


Assignment of Cases.—In each of the 165 offices 
responding to the questionnaire, probation officers 
conduct presentence investigations and also super- 
vise probationers and parolees. In general, the 
probation officer is assigned a case on an across- 
the-board basis, regardless of its special problems 
and needs. There are some exceptions. In six 
offices probation officers, on the basis of interest 
or previous experience, are assigned juvenile or 
youth offenders. Persons addicted to narcotics are 
specially assigned in four offices, and those with 
alcoholic problems in one office. In two offices some 
cases are assigned to probation officers who speak 
Spanish. Comments from two offices indicate that 
female clients are assigned to female officers. 

* This article is a summary of the highlights of a report, A Survey 
chief probation officer at Chicago; Harry W. Schloetter, deputy direc- 


of training of the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago; 
and David H. Gronewold of the University of Washington School 
of Social Work. 


Ideally, the assignment method should consider 
the special skills and interests of the staff. But 
economical use of time is perhaps the basic factor 
for the prevalent assignment of cases according to 
geographic location. The assignment of an officer 
to a particular community may also result in 
closer community relationships and a better use 
of community services. How to use the time and 
skills of the probation officer effectively within the 
framework of an assignment system, and to keep 
that assignment system both equitable and easy to 
administer presents a difficult problem. 

Continuity of Service.—The duties of the pro- 
bation officer are divided into two broad classifica- 
tions: (1) presentence investigations and (2) 
supervision. The investigative phase is primarily 
a diagnostic process, while the supervision phase 
has been designated as “treatment.” However, the 
treatment process actually begins during the pre- 
sentence investigation, when relationships are 
being formed and the probation officer acquires an 
understanding of the defendant and his problems. 
Most officers, through assignment policy, facilitate 
continuity of service to the offender by assigning 
the same probation officer from the time of court 
referral to termination of supervision. Assign- 
ment of probationers to the person who conducted 
the presentence investigation occurs in 95 percent 
of the offices; of parolees, in 92 percent of the 
offices. 

Precommitment and Postcommitment Counsel- 
ing.—Counseling is a basic tool in supervision. It 
is especially important at certain critical times. 
The probationer is seen in almost all the offices 
immediately after probation is granted. 

Precommitment counseling with those offenders. 
committed to institutions is conducted in 78 of- 
fices, or almost half of them. The basic purpose 
of the precommitment interview is to prepare and. 
to lend support to the offender for the new situa- 
tion with which he is confronted. 

Postcommitment counseling with families is 
done in almost two-thirds of the offices. While the 
offender is serving his sentence, problems often 
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arise within the family. These may be economic 
because of the loss of the wage earner, or may be 
due to stresses resulting from interrupted family 
relationships. 

Prerelease Counseling.—Almost one-third of 
the supervision load of probation officers is com- 
posed of offenders who have been released from 
federal correctional institutions. Communication 
and collaboration with the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons is essential if continuity of treatment is to be 
achieved. For over a decade the Bureau of Pris- 
ons has regularly conducted group sessions of in- 
mates about to be released. Probation officers have 
been invited to speak with inmate groups regard- 
ing parole supervision and conditions in the com- 
munity. The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts provides for the transportation of 
probation officers to Bureau institutions to take 
part in prerelease counseling sessions. In addition 
to the services rendered the offender, this pro- 
gram has made it possible for probation officers 
to obtain more intimate knowledge of the specific 
programs of the Bureau. Seventy-six offices— 
almost one half—have participated in prerelease 
counseling. 

Group Counseling.—Only one office replied 
affirmatively to the question asking whether group 
counseling sessions are held regularly for selected 
clients. In this office, 60 percent of the staff is 
engaged in group counseling, with 90 percent of 
the clients participating. Since many experts hold 
that group counseling has great potential as a 
treatment method, much more experimentation 
is indicated. Certainly, the program underway 
should be carefully evaluated. 

The Initial Interview.—The appearance before 
the court, both at the time of referral for presen- 
tence investigation, and for sentencing, is a trying 
emotional experience for the defendant. It is a 
time of personal crisis and the role of the proba- 
tion officer is a significant one. Often he is in court 
as a reassuring figure and almost always he inter- 
views the defendant immediately after he is 
placed on probation. One hundred fifty-seven 
offices (95 percent) reported that the defendant 
is seen by the probation officer on the day proba- 
tion is granted. 

At the time of being placed on probation, or 
shortly thereafter, every probationer is furnished 
with a copy of the order placing him on probation 
and a written statement of the conditions of pro- 
bation. Likewise, persons released on parole or 
mandatory release are furnished written state- 
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ments of the conditions of their supervision. The 
conditions of supervision offer a framework which 
guides both the probationer and the probation 
officer. Often the first request made by a proba- 
tioner is for the probation officer to interpret what 
he can and cannot do. He is anxious to know 
where he stands. All 165 offices reported that the 
supervision conditions are interpreted to the pro- 
bationer by the probation officer. 

Associated with the interpretation of conditions 
is the opportunity given to the probation officer to 
define his role, to describe his interest in the wel- 
fare of the probationer and his intention to act 
with the probationer’s welfare in mind. 

Office and Home Visits——Who sets the fre- 
quency of office interviews for clients? Responses 
indicate that officers are generally given consider- 
able professional discretion in the supervision of 
their cases. Frequency of office interviews is deter- 
mined by the probation officer in 124 offices (75 
percent) ; by the probation officer together with 
the chief probation officer in 23 offices (12 per- 
cent) ; and by a supervisory person in 15 offices 
(9 percent). The replies show a varied pattern of 
visiting in many offices, and would indicate the 
differential use of contacts according to the needs 
of each case. The most common pattern is the 
monthly contact which has been traditionally 
associated with the monthly report. Other cases 
are seen at intervals ranging from once a week to 
once a year. That 51 offices, or 31 percent of the 
total, set a weekly pattern for some clients indi- 
cates that intensive supervision is given to se- 
lected cases in these offices. 

Notification of Clients of Home Visits.—The 
probation officer is faced by a dilemma in deter- 
mining whether he ought to notify his client of an 
impending visit. On the one hand he is guided by 
the ethic of respect for the individual and on the 
other by his obligation to protect society. More- 
over, he is limited by certain practical difficulties 
which he sees inherent in his job. 

The replies from 156 offices, or 94 percent, indi- 
cated that the client is not notified before a home 
visit is made. Forty-five, or 27 percent of the re- 
plies, stated that unexpected home visits reveal 
the true nature of the home situation without 
being staged or “dressed up” as might be the case 
if advance notice were given. Other replies stated 
that office policy follows practical considerations, 
such as the inability to maintain a set schedule. A 
number of offices commented that visits without 
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notification should be interpreted to the client at 
the initial visit. 

Since supervision is individualized and since a 
treatment plan is developed according to the par- 
ticular needs of the client, should not the problem 
of notification be handled differentially? Many 
persons under supervision are not in need of 
surveillance and should be afforded the courtesy 
of advance notification. 


Office and Caseload Management 


In the Federal Probation System each probation 
officer has a management responsibility. He is 
assisted by broad general policy and guidance 
from his supervisors in his task of making pre- 
sentence investigations and supervising clients, 
but much depends upon his resourcefulness, work 
habits, and skill in allocating time to his many 
chores. As a general practitioner the probation 
officer operates at a professional level and does 
not require detailed instruction on his day to day 
activities. On the other hand, problems arise in 
working with clients which are difficult for the 
most experienced probation officer and as these 
problems arise, he recognizes that he cannot work 
alone but must frequently consult with his super- 
visor in a joint effort to find solutions. Eighty- 
three of the 90 judicial districts in the federal 
court system have chief probation officers and only 
7 districts (one-man offices) have no chief pro- 
bation officer. From the standpoint of administra- 
tive organization, all but 7 probation officers of 
522 have supervisors with whom they can consult. 

A handicapping factor, however, is that 45 dis- 
tricts have branch offices, in some cases 200 or 
300 miles from the headquarters office where the 
chief probation officer is stationed. The nature and 
quality of supervision of branch offices is a pos- 
sible subject of administrative study. Of the ques- 
tionnaires returned, several made note of the fact 
that special conditions operated because they were 
located in a one-man office. 

Probation Officers’ Contact With the Office 
While in the Field.—All federal probation officers 
divide their time between the office and the field. 
For some, field trips rarely extend beyond a day 
while others may be away for a week or more. 
The problems of maintaining communication with 
the office during these trips differs in relation to 
the time away from the office, distances traveled, 
and the personnel remaining in the office while 
field visits are being made. Of the 165 offices re- 
sponding, 103 said that contact is made with the 
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office: while the probation officer is in the field. 

Special Office Hours.—Most clients are wage 
earners and the majority are employed during the 
day. Unless special office hours are maintained, 
the clients lose time from work to call at the pro- 
bation office. When this happens, the value of the 
interview may be impaired. Eighty-five offices 
(approximately 52 percent) stated that special 
hours are scheduled for client interviews. Forty- 
nine officers reported that evening hours are kept 
and 26 offices said that Saturday hours are main- 
tained. 

Verification of Employment or School Attend- 
ance and Adjustment.—Supervision of clients 
implies the responsibility that the probation offi- 
cer must keep himself informed about their re- 
spective situations and circumstances. This is one 
of the purposes of office and home interviews. 
Keeping informed means also knowing the job or 
school situation. 

In one hundred fifty-eight of the 165 offices 
responding, employment verifications are made 
either routinely or on a selective basis. Sixty-two 
offices reported routine employment verification. 
Verification is made by examination of pay stubs, 
on-the-job visits, by contact with the family, 
direct contact with the employer, or through 
community visits. 

For persons of school age, 136 offices reported 
that school attendance is verified routinely, and 22 
more verify on a selective basis. Verification is 
made by examination of report cards, contact with 
school authorities, and interviews with parents. 

Classification of Cases.—The classification of 
cases has two objectives: (1) to assure that the 
probationer is treated flexibly according to his 
needs for counseling and (2) as a control of the 
work of the probation officer which will give 
maximum time for work with those probationers 
most in need. All but four of the respondents 
answered that some type of classification is used. 
One hundred forty-eight offices reported that pro- 
bationers are classified informally without refer- 
ence to a precise formula, while 13 offices reported 
that probationers are classified formally according 
to office policy. 

An essential step in case management is a plan 
of supervision for each client. Accordingly, the 
question was asked: Does the probation officer 
outline a tentative plan of supervision in+the re- 
cording of the initial interview? Ninety-three 
answered affirmatively, 69 in the negative, with 3 
giving no answer. The response to this question, 
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however, does not necessarily reflect the extent 
of recorded plans of supervision by federal proba- 
tion officers, since many officers include a plan of 
treatment in the presentence report. 

Private Offices for Probation Of ficers.—Re- 
sponses to the survey indicated that all but 43 
probation officers (less than 10 percent) have 
private offices. Substantial progress has been 
made since the early days of federal probation, 
when but few probation officers had a private 
office. The Federal Probation System promotes the 
general policy that clients are to have the oppor- 
tunity of private interviews with their probation 
officer. 

Confidentiality of Supervision Records.—The 
policy is clearly enunciated in the United States 
Probation Officers Manual that confidential infor- 
mation in probation case records should not be 
divulged without the approval of the court, and in 
parole cases without permission of the Board of 
Parole. People in the helping professions—doc- 
tors, lawyers, social workers, probation officers— 
have been guided by the principle of confiden- 
tiality. Their clientele reveal many personal de- 
tails about themselves and their situation, be- 
lieving that the professional person can be trusted 
to use whatever information is secured in a re- 
sponsible way. The probation task involves com- 
munication and close cooperation with law en- 
forcement, social welfare, and health personnel. 
Reciprocal relationships are established with 
cooperating agencies, and the acquisition of infor- 
mation means the willingness to give information. 
The probation officer asa professional person 
must discriminate between information which can 
be shared, and what is confidential. 

Information is given to federal investigative 
agencies by 135 offices; to United States attorneys 
by 124; to social agencies by 115; to local police 
officials by 92; and to representatives of business 
firms by 40. The means of sharing information is 
by letter, telephone, person-to-person discussion, 
the probation officer reading the file to the agency 
representative, and by the representative reading 
the file. No attempt was made through the ques- 
tionnaire to elicit the kind of information given. 
It should be noted that in four of the five methods 
of sharing information, the probation officer has 
control of what is given. He relinquishes control 
when the representative of the agency is given 
the file. 

Supervision of Staff —The uses of supervision 


1 Standards and Guides for Adult Probation. New York: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1962, pp. 26-27. 
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have been succinctly outlined in Standards and 
Guides for Adult Probation: 

Supervision of staff (as distinguished from super- 
vision of probationers) means assignment of an _ 
ployee with demonstrated professional competence, 
training, and experience to work closely with and have 
authority over a number of other officers . . . Through 
supervision the officer is helped to recognize his own 
prejudices and biases which are reducing his helpfulness 
to his probationers. In the process he learns how to 
handle authority so that it will help the probationers 
and thereby the community ... The laws and agency 
policies within which the probation department operates 
are interpreted and applied through supervision .. . 
Supervision is most imperative for officers whose case- 
work skills are not fully developed and who are not yet 
qualified to proceed independently. Supervision is neces- 
sary also for experienced officers, to help them maintain 
their skills, continue to improve their performance, and 
gain new insights.! 

Regularly scheduled case conferences are the 
means through which the objectives of super- 
vision can be accomplished. Only 39 offices hold 
regularly scheduled conferences between the pro- 
bation officer and his superiors: 9 are held weekly, 
5 semimonthly, 7 monthly, and 14 quarterly. It 
must be remembered, however, that 65 one-man 
offices are represented in this survey. An addi- 
tional 97 offices stated that conferences are held at 
unspecified intervals on request of either the pro- 
bation officer or his supervisor. 

Staff Development.—While the Federal Proba- 
tion System engages in a national program of in- 
service training through regional meetings and 
attendance at the Federal Probation Training 
Center at Chicago, each of the 90 chief probation 
officers in the system has a responsibility for © 
encouraging the professional development of each 
of his probation officers. The chief probation offi- 
cer is in a position to give continuity to the in- 
service training sessions held on a national basis. 
The case supervision conference between proba- 
tion officer and supervisor is recognized as a pri- 
mary means of improving the level of profes- 
sional work. In addition, many agencies engage in 
staff development meetings held periodically in 
the office for the purpose of increasing knowledge 
and improving techniques. Of the offices respond- 
ing, 70 stated that staff development meetings are 
held: 14 weekly; 5 semimonthly ; 14 monthly; and 


the other 37 at less frequent intervals. 


Relationships With Other Agencies 


The federal probation officer makes frequent 
use of community resources on behalf of persons 
under his supervision. Referrals are made to 
social agencies in the community, to health facili- 
ties and employment services. Generally he will 
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not make a referral unless the problem can be 
handled with greater skill and effectiveness by 
another agency. 

Availability of services varies. Public employ- 
ment services are available to all but two of the 
offices ; alcoholic treatment agencies to four-fifths. 
Almost two-thirds of the offices have access to 
family counseling agencies and almost as many to 
psychiatric facilities. The use of the community 
resource is determined by the perception the pro- 
bation officer has of his client’s need, his know- 
ledge of what community resources have to offer, 
and the willingness of the client to use that re- 
source. Other factors are the ability of the agency 
to respond to the particular referral on terms of 
the problem, of agency waiting lists, and, in some 
cases, of the financial status of the person re- 
ferred. 

Replies to the questionnaire show that proba- 
tion officers generally make frequent use of public 
employment agencies and, although not as fre- 
quent, extensive use of alcoholic treatment agen- 
cies. Occasional use is made of family counseling 
services and of psychiatric clinics. Private em- 
ployment agencies are available in over half of the 
offices, but are used infrequently in most of them. 

Forty-two offices report that when another 
agency is simultaneously engaged in counseling a 
probationer or parolee, major responsibility for 
supervision may be, at times, placed on that 
agency. The social agency provides all casework 
services, and only the official court requirements 
are then left to the probation officer. 


Court Policies and Relationships 


Federal probation officers work under the juris- 
diction of their respective district courts. Policies 
governing the practice of probation, however, are 
jointly determined by the district courts and the 
Probation Division of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. Many of the practices 
described thus far have related primarily to the 
officer’s work with and on behalf of the person 
under supervision and to the objective of bringing 
about improvement in his conduct and condition. 
The probation task, in addition to its unique re- 
habilitative features, is also a part of a larger law 
enforcement function. Many of the activities of 
the officer are interdisciplinary in nature, and re- 
quire close collaboration with the court, and at 
times, with the United States attorney. Some of 
the supervision practices relate to specific orders 
of the court such as fines and restitution, early 


termination of probation, and transfer of juris- 
diction. Specific actions result from legal deter- 
minations. In many instances, court orders are 
made after a recommendation by the probation 
officer. 

Some special orders make it possible to individ- 
ualize treatment, such as the court order for 
committing a narcotic addict to a United States 
Public Health Service Hospital as a condition of 
probation. The court order terminating probation 
provides an incentive to probationers to make a 
good adjustment. Collaboration with the United 
States attorney is necessary in revocation and de- 
ferred prosecution matters. 

Fines and Restitution—tThe use of fines and 
restitution in the different federal courts varies 
greatly. Replies to the questionnaire show that in 
many offices a high percentage of probation cases 
are required to pay either fines or restitution: 58 
offices report that over 20 percent pay fines and 
78 offices state that over 20 percent pay restitu- 
tion. Probation offices very often have the respon- 
sibility for seeing that fines and restitution are 
collected: 108 offices have responsibility for fines; 
153 for restitution. Thus, collection of monies can 
become a time-consuming activity. 

Early Termination of Probation.—One hundred 
twenty six offices reported that recommendations 
are made to court for an early termination of pro- 
bation when it appears that the probationer has 
received maximum benefit from supervision. 

Use of Deferred Prosecution—One hundred 
thirty six offices stated that juveniles, in some 
instances, are placed on supervision under the de- 
ferred prosecution procedure. Under this plan, 
prosecution is deferred for carefully selected juve- 
niles who are placed under informal supervision 
and are not stigmatized by a court record. 

Revocation Hearings.—In the majority of offi- 
ces the probation officer collaborates closely with 
the United States attorney in revocation matters, 
and sends him a written violation report. Most 
probation officers are not sworn in to testify on 
hearings of probation violation: in 36 offices, offi- 
cers are sworn in; in 117, they are not. 


In Summary 


The systematic manner with which the federal 
probation officer approaches his task is high- 
lighted by the findings of this survey. Certain 
methodological procedures are regularly followed 
by most probation officers. Some of these proce- 
dures are related to case diagnosis and evaluation. 
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Presentences are prepared for 86 percent of the 
cases granted probation. A plan of supervision is 
recorded in the initial interview in over half of 
the reporting probation offices, and in many others 
it is included in the presentence report. Cases are 
classified as to supervision needs in 161 offices of 
the 165. 

Other procedures regularly followed are related 
to the initial phase of the probation period. In 95 
percent of the offices, the client is interviewed by 
the probation officer immediately after he is 
placed on probation. All offices report that proba- 
tion officers interpret to the client the conditions 
of probation and parole, and that written condi- 
tions are not given or sent to him without inter- 
pretation. 

Other practices, which do not follow a set pat- 
tern, are geared in a large measure to the partic- 
ular needs of the case within the limits of time 
available to the probation officer. Patterns of 
office and home visits vary from case to case, and 
frequency of contact is determined exclusively by 
the probation officer in three-quarters of the offi- 
ces. In 158 of the 165 reporting offices it is a 
general practice to verify employment, but more 
offices verify on a selective basis than as a matter 
of routine. The supposition is that in the majority 
of cases a probationer who reports that he is 
employed actually is employed. When he is not 
employed, in fact, he tends to seek employment 
assistance from his probation officer. On the other 
hand, routine verification of the school attendance 
of juvenile and youthful offenders is considered 
important in four-fifths of the offices. Many youth 
offenders have had a school attendance problem. 

The differential use of referrals is another illus- 
tration of how practice is related to the needs of 
the particular case. The findings show a frequent 
use of the public employment services in almost 
three-quarters of the probation offices. There is 
occasional use of family and psychiatric services 
in almost one-half of those offices in which those 
services are available. The frequent use of the ser- 
vices of the public employment agency might be 
related to its availability, and also associated with 
the perception on the part of the probation officer 
that employment is paramount in the social ad- 
justment of the probationer. 

The recognition by the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem of the importance of a sustained relationship 
between officer and client is shown in the gener- 
ally accepted policy of making the officer respon- 
sible for a case from its inception as a presentence 
investigation throughout the supervision period to 
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termination. This policy is followed in over 90 per- 
cent of the offices. 

Practices in some of the offices suggest that 
counseling is considered especially important at 
certain critical times. The probationer is seen in 
almost all of the offices immediately after proba- 
tion is granted. Precommitment counseling is a 
practice in almost half the offices. And nearly half 
of the offices have participated in the prerelease 
counseling program of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. These practices are based on the assump- 
tion that the correctional client has special need of 
information, and of psychological support at those 
periods when he is facing new and unknown situa- 
tions. Postcommitment counseling with families, 
practiced in almost two-thirds of the offices, sug- 
gests that probation officers are aware of the im- 
portance of the family to the social functioning of 
the parolee. 

The practices of probation offices in the sharing 
of information from the case supervision record 
with other agencies vary considerably. The find- 
ings reveal that in many offices the representative 
of the other agency is given the case record to 
read for himself. Material cannot remain confi- 
dential with such a practice. 

Inservice training and staff development at the 
regional and national level are provided through 
regional meetings and through regularly sched- 
uled training sessions at the Federal Training 
Center. Efforts toward staff development at the 
local level consist of the use of the supervisory 
conference, and of staff development meetings. 
Only a relatively small number of offices have in- 
corporated frequent, regularly scheduled confer- 
ences as a part of the agency program. The staff 
development meeting is a training device used in 
70 of the offices, but the frequency of meetings 
varies from those scheduled on a weekly basis to 
those held semiannually or annually. 

Respect for the offender is demonstrated by the 
provision of privacy in interviewing. Considera- 
tion is shown the client through the maintenance 
of special hours for office visits in some offices, an 
indication of agency adaptability. 

Certain flexibilities have been introduced in 
probation practice by the use of alternate court 
procedures. Early termination of probation is 
used in three-fourths of the offices, a practice 
which provides an incentive to the probationer 
and a more effective use of the officer’s time. 

Extensive use is made of the “deferred prosecu- 
tion” plan for the juvenile offender, a plan which 
saves the juvenile from the stigma of a court 
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record. Deferred prosecution was once an innova- 
tive practice known as the Brooklyn plan. Many 
other practices, now widely followed by many 
offices, such as precommitment counseling, pre- 
release counseling, and special office hours, were 
originally experiments in a few field offices. Pro- 
fessional organizations and the professional liter- 
ature, the leadership of the Probation Division of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, the experimentation of imaginative pro- 
bation officers—all have contributed to new ways 
of doing things. Gradually these ways become 
“customary actions” (which, by the way, is one 
of the definitions of practice) widely followed 
throughout the Federal Probation System. 
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The questionnaire was designed to find out cur- 
rent practice, and did not attempt to uncover new 
approaches or innovative projects with which 
field offices might be experimenting. Such a task 
might be the focus of a future study. The findings 
of the survey do indicate that the Federal Proba- 
tion System has incorporated supervision prac- 
tices which provide the means for the achievement 
of the objectives of probation. The phenomenal 
growth of the probation service in terms of the 
number of field offices, probation officers, and 
clientele served has been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding development and maturation of probation 
practice. 


Corrections Blueprint for National Action 
on Manpower and Training 


By CHARLES S. PRIGMORE, PH.D. : 
Educational Consultant for the Corrections Project, Council on Social Work Education* 


psychiatry? Or psychology? Sociology? Public 
administration? Education? 

To answer questions like these as a prelude to 
developing a massive national program aimed at 
alleviating current manpower problems, five na- 
tional organizations began in mid-1963 a series of 
discussions and meetings. These organizations in- 
cluded the American Correctional Association, the 
American Sociological Association’s Criminology 
Section, the Council on Social Work Education, 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
and the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. 

The objective was to determine whether con- 
sensus could be reached on priority manpower 
and training needs. If such consensus could be 
achieved, it was felt a national program could be 
launched similar to that of mental health. Under 
such a program, funds could be obtained from 
governmental or foundation sources for educa- 
tional stipends and scholarships, educational leave 
programs, new positions for inservice training 
and internship supervisors, exchange programs 
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*In June Dr. Prigmore was appointed director of a 
project to establish the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training. 


between universities and correctional institutions, 
and other types of staff development projects. 


Preparatory Meeting 


The sponsoring organizations asked 12 theore- 
ticians and practical correctional administrators 
to prepare position papers on various aspects of 
correctional manpower and training. These writ- 
ers included people from a range of disciplines, 
including psychiatry, psychology, public adminis- 
tration, sociology, law, and social work. They were 
Dr. Daniel Glaser, Dr. Joseph Eaton, Dr. Men- 
achem Amir, John Conrad, Dr. Milton Wittman, 
Dr. Ernest Witte, Ben Meeker, Joseph Anderson, 
Junius Allison, Dr. Daniel Blain, Dr. Lloyd Mc- 
Corkle, Dr. Clyde Sullivan, and Merritt Gilman. 

After these papers were prepared copies were 
sent out to about 65 leaders in the correctional 
field. They were invited to a 4-day preparatory 
meeting in New York City, February 10 to 13, 
1964, to discuss the papers and to see if any con- 
sensus was to emerge regarding needs and pos- 
sible strategies for solution. 

Although most of the position papers were pre- 
pared by correctional thinkers or theory-builders 
in order to achieve practical action as a later re- 
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sult, the sponsors wanted to involve men on the 
correctional firing line. So most of the people in- 
vited to the preparatory meeting had long periods 
of practical experience behind them, men like 
Richard McGee, Russell Oswald, Sanger Powers, 
John Wallace, Preston Sharp, Myrl Alexander, 
Joseph Lohman, Austin McCormick, Milton Rec- 
tor, Garrett Heyns, H. G. Moeller, Vernon Fox, 
and Price Chenault. 

This meeting involved 4 days packed with dis- 
cussion and debate, but gradually it became evi- 
dent that there were definite grounds for con- 
sensus. They are: 

1. Corrections is a multidisciplinary field. No 
one profession, discipline, or school of thought 
should have priority or dominance. All recognized 
disciplines and professions should be encouraged 
and aided to initiate and support educational and 
training developments in the correctional field. 

2. Among the urgent needs is that of planning 
and reorganizing the correctional effort. The “one- 
to-one” approach to helping offenders is not by 
itself the most efficient means, whether the one-to- 
one approach is handled by sociologists or social 
workers or whether the theoretical formulations 
are social psychological or psychoanalytical. We 
need to develop ways of intervening at the societal 
level, affecting values and norms, affecting social 
structures and social institutions. 

8. Should we not attempt to analyze and struc- 
ture our correctional tasks in the light of an 
emerging awareness of newer approaches to pre- 
vention and control of crime and delinquency? 
Then, on the basis of a rational and systematic 
study of tasks, we can decide what preservice edu- 
cational preparation and what inservice training 
is required for each of the tasks. 

4. Is there not an emerging new profession of 
correctional officer that may eventually require 
the establishment of new professional schools and 
curricula? 

5. How can we prepare our future correctional 
administrators and decision-makers to be states- 
men and knowledgeable leaders in their handling 
of correctional manpower issues? Can we develop 
exchange programs between institutions and uni- 
versities, paid educational leaves, etc.? 

6. In the interim, until a systematic study of 
correctional tasks can take place, and possibly the 
emergence of a new profession of correctional 
officer, should we not do something to provide 
better educational development of the direct-serv- 
ice personnel whose impact on offenders is ob- 
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viously greater than any other group? These 
direct-service personnel include correctional offi- 
cers, job supervisors, and others in direct day-to- 
day contact with offenders. 

These are only a few of the topics on which a 
basic agreement seemed to develop at the prepara- 
tory meeting. 


Preliminary Draft of Action Proposals 


Subsequently, about a dozen correctional admin- 
istrators were asked to prepare a preliminary 
draft of action proposals, based on the position 
papers and discussion in the preparatory meeting. 
All these men were in direct correctional practice 
and were chosen for their perspective and prac- 
tical judgment. They included Richard McGee, 
Sanger Powers, Garrett Heyns, Ben Meeker, and 
others. 

At this point about 60 national organizations 
were asked to study the action proposals and to 
send two delegates each to the Arden House Con- 
ference on Manpower and Training for Correc- 
tions, at Harriman, N. Y., June 24 to 26, 1964. 
The organizations were asked to send delegates 
prepared to reflect the thinking of the organiza- 
tion they represented. Although provision was 
made for each organization to ratify subsequently 
the Arden House decisions, the delegates were 
asked to come prepared to revise and endorse the 
set of action proposals drafted on the basis of the 
preparatory meeting. The preliminary draft of 
action proposals was sent out 214 months in ad- 
vance of the Arden House Conference to allow a 
full opportunity for study of its possible effects 
on the field of corrections. 

All 60 organizations agreed to participate in the 
Arden House Conference. Two or three of the 
organizations preferred, for various reasons, to 
term their delegates as “observers.” Four or five 
had to be convinced that the Conference was not a 
“front” for any one profession, since the staff 
work was done by the corrections consultant of 
the Council on Social Work Education. (However, 
the Council’s Board of Directors had decided 
unanimously in March 1964 that a completely 
multiprofessional effort should be supported and 
funded from the Ford Foundation Grant used by 
the Council’s Corrections Project. This decision 
was made on the basis that a viable and dynamic 
correctional field would of necessity be multi- 
professional.) 

Between February and June 1964, the Arden 
House Conference created enormous interest in 
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correctional and criminological circles. The spon- 
sors and Conference secretary were deluged with 
requests from organizations to be represented and 
requests from individuals to come as observers, 
participants, or speakers. The decision was main- 
tained firmly, however, that this should be an 
action Conference, not a discussion Conference. 
Since action normally requires organizational 
activity, only organizational delegates were per- 
mitted to participate. Even administrative and 
secretarial staff were forbidden to speak in the 
sessions on other than administrative details of 
the Conference. 

The premise here was that position papers and 
the preparatory meeting developed the ideas, the 
correctional leaders developed the workable pro- 
posals, but the Arden House Conference should 
have organizational delegates to develop strategies 
that could be organizationally implemented. 


The Conference 


Associate Justice Tom Clark of the United 
States Supreme Court gave the opening address 
and charge to the Arden House Conference, plac- 
ing the objectives in the framework of criminal 
justice. He noted that there is no more important 
activity in the administration of criminal justice 
than the field of corrections. Its modernization 
has been too long delayed. The Bar, he said, has 
been slow to recognize the importance and poten- 
tiality of corrections, as evidenced by the fact 
that practically none of the state prison systems 
provide legal counsel and service to offenders. 
There has been little solidarity on objectives or 
means among those working in the field, he added. 
Corrections needs a more definitive, cohesive, uni- 
fied, and attractive image for the public as well 
as those who work in its vineyard. 

Mr. Justice Clark recommended the develop- 
ment of a blueprint for a joint program for action, 
including clarification of objectives and philoso- 
phy, definition of the boundaries of the correc- 
tional field, analysis of the roles of professional 
and custodial personnel, the development of re- 
gional seminars, the creation of a. public con- 
science toward the problems of corrections 
through citizen action programs, and the estab- 
lishment of a National College for Scientific Cor- 
rection to serve the functions of coordination and 
research. 


Congressman Robert Giaimo, a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, agreed to chair the plenary ses- 
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sions at Arden House at which the amendments 
would be made to the action proposals, which had 
been already revised by eight committees of the 
delegates. Due to illness, it was necessary for him 
to send a substitute, Mr. William Gaul, counsel 
for the House Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. Mr. Gaul 
served very capably as chairman of the plenary 
sessions. 

These eight committees were each asked to 
study carefully one of the eight sections of the 
preliminary draft of action proposals. Each com- 
mittee chairman obtained recommendations for 
revision from the committee members (and com- 
mittee members were encouraged to submit sug- 
gestions for revisions to the other committees). 
Each committee met for several hours prior to 
the opening of the plenary sessions and each 
morning of the Conference. 

In the plenary sessions, each committee in turn 
had 15 minutes to present its revisions and then 
the chairman of the committee moved the adop- 
tion of the revised proposals in his section. There- 
after, for an hour Mr. Gaul entertained motions 
for revision or amendment from the floor. 

Subsequently, each committee was responsible 
for incorporating the revisions voted on in plenary 
session. 

It was determined at the Conference that after 
Arden House the final strategies for action were 
to be edited, printed, and sent to the 60 national 
organizations for ratification as a “blueprint for 
action.” 

The process followed in the Arden House Con- 
ference is given in such detail in order to show 
the democratic and representative procedure 
followed in decision-making. No smoke-filled 
rooms were involved in the genesis, development, 
revision, endorsement, or ratification of this 
“blueprint for action in correctional manpower 
and training.” 

Throughout the entire program of events lead- 
ing up to and following the Arden House Confer- 
ence, all correctional personnel were encouraged 
(by articles in the American Journal of Correc- 
tion and NCCD News) to write for copies of the 
preliminary draft of the action proposals. As 
another example, the 125 members of the Profes- 
sional Council of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency were each sent a copy of the pre- 
liminary draft of action proposals and asked to 
comment. 
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What Was Decided at Arden House? 


The 90 delegates from the 60 national and re- 
gional organizations agreed on a broad recruit- 
ment campaign, the clarification of correctional 
tasks, the development of new and experimental 
approaches to inservice training, establishment of 
centers for inservice training, a program of ex- 
change of faculty and practitioners, and the ex- 
pansion of stipends and field instructors as some 
of the priority manpower and training needs. 

Employing agencies and institutions were urged 
to maintain salary levels high enough to hold 
competent staff and to attract a greater share of 
able young people to educational programs leading 
to work in the correctional field. It was agreed 
that correctional administrators should be drawn 
from personnel of any occupation experienced 
and trained in the correctional field. It was judged 
the responsibility of correctional agencies, in co- 
operation with schools, to expand field placements 
and internships for students in various discip- 
lines and professions. Government at all levels 
was urged to continue and expand financial sup- 
port for demonstration, experimentation, and 
evaluative research. Research and development 
staff were recommended strongly as an integral 
part of any correctional administration, and in- 
ternships and stipends were urged as a necessity 
for the preparation of such staff. 

In order to make a massive manpower action 
program effective, national correctional organiza- 
tions were encouraged to work more closely to- 
gether and to maintain closer liaison with pro- 
fessional associations as well as with local, state, 
and regional correctional organizations. The na- 
tional correctional organizations, it was expressed, 
should consider as a priority task the promotion 
of student placement facilities and internships 
for the range of disciplines and professions. Such 
facilities should include supervised laboratory 
opportunities for demonstration, experimentation, 
and research. The prestige of the national correc- 
tional organizations should be employed in obtain- 
ing legislative and administrative support of 
programs and budgets for the education and train- 
ing of correctional personnel. The national correc- 
tional organizations should work with appropriate 
educational associations and schools toward the 
improvement of education and training for cor- 
rectional personnel, including the incorporation 
in curricula of content of an interdisciplinary 
nature. The correctional organizations should 
undertake and support comprehensive and long- 
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range studies covering manpower, education, and 
training in the correctional field, and the entire 
problem of crime and delinquency prevention and 
control. 

The national professional organizations were 
enjoined to recognize a continuing obligation for 
studying, evaluating, and improving their profes- 
sional contributions to the correctional field. Such 
responsibility should be carried out in special 
recognition of corrections as an emerging sphere 
of human knowledge composed of segments of all 
the behavioral and social sciences, including law. 
Specifically, the national professional organiza- 
tions were charged with responsibilities in estab- 
lishing the qualifications essential for both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional positions in the field in 
promoting research, demonstration, and experi- 
mentation in regard to the tasks, techniques, 
services, laws, and other aspects of correctional 
work that affect the professional practice of their 
practitioners; in promoting community education, 
social policy formulation, and social action in re- 
gard to social problems including crime and delin- 
quency; and in identifying the kinds of basic 
education, supervision, inservice training, and 
continuing education recommended for various 
practitioner levels of corrections with preparation 
in that particular profession. 

Professional education associations were urged 
to develop improved communication with the field 
of corrections. Study and evaluation of the quali- 
tative and quantitative aspects of training pro- 
grams at all levels should be carried out in relation 
to the preparation of personnel for the correc- 
tional field. Professional education associations 
should consider the appropriateness of education 
at both the graduate and undergraduate levels for 
specific tasks in the correctional field. Efforts 
should be made to improve curricula, increase 
and strengthen the number of teaching positions, 
expand student bodies, and expand field place- 
ments and internships at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels, so that personnel are most effec- 
tively prepared for professional and other posi- 
tions. Efforts must be made to expand the capacity 
of existing professional schools, and to establish 
new programs for schools, to meet the increasing 
need for trained personnel in correctional services. 
Attention should be given to developing and im- 
proving standards to the end that corrections will 
be recognized as a field for professional practice 
based upon academic and clinical disciplines. 

Correctional policy-makers and administrators 
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should recognize the key role they play in im- 
proving programs for the treatment and preven- 
tion of crime and delinquency. They should pro- 
vide leadership in systematically evaluating and 
refining present programs and in developing new 
programs. They should act in terms of the needs 
of the entire field of corrections, not merely in 
terms of the needs of their own organizations, so 
that a consistent and comprehensive approach to 
the management of crime and delinquency control 
programs can be developed. They should also act 
in terms of their relationships with other systems, 
such as education, mental health, social welfare, 
and law in order that effective coordination may 
be achieved between corrections and those fields. 
Correctional policy-makers and administrators 
should take the initiative in improving the image 
of corrections with the general public, special 
interest groups, universities, and related discip- 
lines and occupations. They should assume leader- 
ship in increasing job satisfaction on the part of 
personnel at all levels, keeping in mind that mean- 
ingful work and stimulating relationships are at 
least as important as financial returns. They 
should organize efforts to bridge the gap between 
operating agencies and universities, and aid in 
developing imaginative programs of education 
and training for correctional administrators and 
potential administrators in order to clarify the 
nature of administrative roles and strategies for 
attaining organization objectives. 

Private foundations were asked to realize the 
enormity and far-reaching effects of crime and 
delinquency problems and the urgent necessity for 
accelerated funding of research, experimental, 
and demonstration projects by both public and 
private correctional agencies. Private foundations 
were urged to give priority to developing the man- 
power needed by staff research and experimental 
projects, rather than expecting to secure personnel 
from the already meager correctional manpower 
pool, and to provide financial aid for scholarships, 
stipends, training programs, work-study, and 
other activities aimed at encouraging students to 
enter careers in the field of corrections. 


Definition of Correctional Personnel 


The decision was made to include in the pre- 
amble of the Statement of Action Proposals the 
following definition of the personnel to which the 
Conference was addressed: 

This conference was called to launch an offensive on 


the burgeoning problem of crime and delinquency. For 
purposes of this conference on manpower and training 
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for corrections, the term correctional personnel refers 
primarily to those persons, in public or private agencies, 
who work in the field of probation, parole, institutions 
and related services dealing with offenders, as well as 
those persons in related occupations, insofar as their 
responsibilities include efforts to change the behavior 
of offenders. The term shall also extend to all personnel 
employed in comparable tasks with potential offenders. 
It should be stressed that arriving at a defini- 
tion represented perhaps the area of most discus- 
sion and disagreement at the conference. Twice, 
ad hoc committees had to be appointed to work 
e,e 
on a definition and return to the plenary session. 
The first such committee had to be enlarged to in- 
clude twice as many members in order to get a 
definition that could meet total agreement and, 
even then, a few minor changes were made in 
plenary session. It is perhaps not too strong to 
state that the Arden House Conference may have 
produced a consensus on the boundaries of correc- 
tional personnel that will open a new era in 
corrections. 


Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training 


For a variety of reasons, many of the action 
proposals being considered by the Arden House 
Conference on Manpower and Training for Cor- 
rections cannot be undertaken by exisiting organ- 
izations alone. Many of these proposals require a 
degree of unity and cohesiveness in the field of 
corrections which will take staff time and con- 
centrated effort to attain. Some activities lie closer 
to the objectives of the organizations; other activ- 
ities have higher priority; funds and staff time 
are lacking. Other proposals require studies, co- 
ordinated recruitment campaigns, liaison with 
many organizations. Again, much concentrated 
effort will be needed. For all these reasons, it was 
agreed that a Joint Commission, whose interests 
and activities will be in the area of correctional 
manpower and training, should be established as 
follows: 

1. A Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training should be established for a 
3-year period. 

2. This Joint Commission should (a) identify 
the goals of corrections; (b) identify the several 
tasks to be performed to achieve these goals; (c) 
identify the knowledge, skills, and other qualifi- 
cations needed to perform the tasks; (d) identify 
the preparation necessary to achieve these skills; 
(e) identify the disciplines which should contrib- 
ute to and the professions which should take re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of correctional 
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personnel; (f) take an inventory of present cor- 
rectional jobs and project future needs; (g) in- 
ventory and identify existing and needed re- 
sources for training; (h) promote vigorous re- 
cruitment activities by the various professions; 
(i) promote the development of added training 
resources; and (j) take such other action as in its 
opinion will further the cause of correctional man- 
power and training. 

3. The membership of the Joint Commission 
should be composed of representatives of the 
various national and regional organizations re- 
lated to the correctional field, and members-at- 
large from the communications media, business, 
industry, labor, and other key groups in the 
Nation. 

4. The Joint Commission should be financed by 
public and voluntary funds. 

5. The five sponsoring organizations should be 
authorized by the Arden House Conference on 
Manpower and Training for Corrections to estab- 
lish an interim committee composed of representa- 
tives of these sponsoring organizations and others, 


as appropriate, to implement the formation of the 
Joint Commission. 


A Glance at the Future 


Mr. Justice Clark ended his charge to the Arden 
House Conference with the words: “Let the voice 
of this conference be heard through the corridors 
of every home in this land... . All is ready, 
bugler. Blow the charge!” 

The establishment of a Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training will enable 
the field to take real leadership in the vital task 
of crime and delinquency control. The 90 delegates 
at Arden House have indicated their readiness to 
accept Mr. Justice Clark’s charge by unanimously 
endorsing the creation of the Joint Commission. 
Can they do less? If the members familiarize 
themselves with the action decisions at Arden 
House and begin working toward their implemen- 
tation, a new and dynamic field of corrections will 
soon be achieved. The vigorous discussions and 
far-reaching decisions at Arden House have set 
the stage. 


Promising Practical Research in Delinquency 


Davi C. TWAIN, PH.D. 
Chief, Crime and Delinquency Section, National Institute of Mental Health 


HE PROMISING practical research described 

in this paper is viewed as representative of 

research that is currently feasible and neces- 
sary fur the development of corrections programs. 
The primary goal of the research endeavor within 
the field of corrections is to help devise and to 
rigorously test methods for changing behavior. 
Research can accomplish much more but given the 
goal of “correction,” ultimate concerns involve 
behavior modification. 

Before it can provide meaningful answers, re- 
search must ask meaningful questions. This pos- 
sibility is enhanced when the organization within 
which research operates provides a climate for 
the research endeavor which fosters that activity 
as the questioning and investigating function of 
the organization. Research must become an activ- 
ity in which everyone shares or the research and 
the organization are handicapped. 

This article will attempt to raise a few ques- 


tions which might be considered important in 
relation to the development of corrections pro- 
grams. A variety of creative attempts to deal with 
the questions will be described and perhaps a few 
findings which have been tested sufficiently to be 
considered valid can be indicated. 


Some Unanswered Questions 


The following questions have been with us for 
a long time: What are we talking about when we 
talk about “delinquency”? Whom are we talking 
about? What is the size and the nature of the prob- 
lem on which we are supposed to focus? Which 
social agencies currently cope with the delin- 
quency problem and what is the context of their 
relationship? Is there any meaningful division 
of labor? The old questions refer to well-docu- 
mented needs. One highly apparent need is for 
an adequate index of crime and delinquency and 
for other kinds of baseline data which could pro- 
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vide a more realistic basis for attempting to cope 
with the problems that thus become more clearly 
identified. I refer here to the typical situation 
which pertains in most communities relative to 
the agencies in the health, welfare, and judiciary 
sectors. These agencies orient themselves to in- 
dividuals manifesting similar problems yet have 
little cognizance of the basic relatedness of the 
various patterns of behavior being manifested nor 
of the efficacy of their individual efforts to modify 
the total behavior pattern. 

Two studies are currently in process which 
in different ways deal with the question of defi- 
nition and size of the problem of delinquency. 
Thorsten Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang of the 
University of Pennsylvania have initiated a study 
which will examine the extent and character of 
delinquency in an age cohort of males born in 
Philadelphia in 1945 and in residence there until 
age eighteen. The project will attempt to develop 
indices of delinquency and obtain knowledge of 
recidivism. Hopefully there will be developed 
information regarding the relationship of age to 
(1) the nature of delinquent conduct; (2) the 
different beginning points for different types of 
delinquency; (3) the changes in delinquency con- 
duct; and (4) the point at which delinquency 
ceases. 

Isidor Chein of New York University has in- 
itiated a project which has as its central concern 
the development of a technique that could be ap- 
plied to the assessment of the impact of com- 
munity programs on the incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency. It is hoped that the project will also 
make a contribution of more precise knowledge 
concerning certain epidemiological vectors of de- 
linquency, school dropouts, irregular school at- 
tendance, out-of-wedlock childbirths, etc. This 
study is a systematic and, in terms of method, 
highly sophisticated census tract survey. Con- 
ducted within New York City, it will provide base- 
line data by census tract on a number of variables 
such as those indicated above. With this data, it 
might then become possible to measure the effec- 
tiveness of delinquency prevention programs in- 
itiated in areas covered by some census tracts 
with other nonparticipating tracts providing a 
control. 

Let us return to the questions suggested above. 
What kinds of agencies tend to find themselves 
involved in one aspect or another of delinquency 
prevention and control? What is the social process 
by which individuals find themselves the benefi- 


ciary of the court, the clinic, the mental hospital, 
etc.? On what basis are we diagnosing delinquent 
behavior and how can we improve on our current 
methods? 

Herbert Sigurdson of the Youth Study Center 
at the University of Southern California has com- 
pleted a study which had as its primary objec- 
tives (1) the development on an experimental 
basis of a way of communicating effectively to 
the appropriate groups and individuals in the 
community the specific knowledge and insights 
gained from research and demonstration which 
had been conducted in the area and (2) the trans- 
lation of this knowledge together with other re- 
search insights into materials and goals for a 
demonstration experiment in community educa- 
tion. The research data and insights were de- 
veloped into a number of case models or profiles 
of youth, families, and neighborhoods typifying 
the delinquency-associated problems of the com- 
munity. 

Having completed the project just described, 
the Youth Study Center has initiated a second 
project similar to the first in that it involves 
investigation of the community, its organization 
and its youth problems for the purpose of show- 
ing the community how it may be helped to study 
itself and develop better programs for youth 
services aimed at the prevention of delinquency. 
This second project has been initiated in an area 
which has a much higher incidence of delinquency. 

A series of projects conducted under the aus- 
pices of the American Bar Foundation, Temple 
University, and Brandeis University is concerned 
with the relationship between crime and mental 
illness. These three projects are attempting to 
develop more information about the processes 
and problems encountered by individuals with 
social and emotional problems who become in- 
volved with the court. The research groups will 
observe trials, will discuss ongoing case material, 
will study the activities of policemen, judges, 
lawyers, psychiatrists, hospitals, and prisons in 
an attempt to discover the significant persons 
and critical issues in this area. 

Bellenden Hutcheson and Jacob Hurwitz con- 
ducted a study through the South Shore Mental 
Health Center, Quincy, Massachusetts, over a 
period of several years. They started from the 
premise that the many classifications of delin- 
quency which have appeared in the literature 
during recent years, while focused mainly on the 
nature of the offense or on the personality struc- 
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ture of the offender, were usually impressionistic 
or speculative and, only in rare instances, em- 
Pirically and systematically derived. These in- 
vestigators were of the opinion that the few em- 
pirical studies which indicated a combined clini- 
cal and statistical approach did not point directly 
to dispositional needs; in short, they believed that 
a satisfactory dispositional typology of delin- 
quents did not exist. 

The aim of their research then was to develop 
a classification system for delinquents by studying 
delinquents referred to a district court in terms 
of (1) the personality and physical health of the 
delinquent; (2) group interactions among de- 
linquents; (3) the parental handling patterns; 
(4) social class; and (5) the tendency to recidi- 
vate. It was hoped that a system of classification 
could be evolved which would indicate which 
kinds of delinquents might best benefit from cer- 
tain treatment or disposition procedures. 

Carl Jesness, through an action-research pro- 
ject at Frico Ranch in California, has developed 
a classification instrument for delinquents. Rita 
Warren, in a project to be later described, has 
also done extensive work in this area. 


Different Kinds of Treatment for Different 
Types of Delinquents 


Let us shift our focus from some of the broader 
issues with which we are concerned to more 
specific considerations. With the goal of behavior 
change in mind, in what kinds of settings should 
this process be attempted? What kinds of tech- 
niques can be utilized? What kinds of personnel 
are best suited to the task? The following studies, 
conducted in a variety of settings, attempt to 
bring new information to the above problem areas. 

The Rita Warren project mentioned above has 
been conducted under the auspices of the Califor- 
nia Youth Authority. The project, recently com- 
pleted, was designed to test out the feasibility 
of treating young delinquents who have been 
committed by the court. The treatment was ad- 
ministered in their home communities as an alter- 
native to institutionalization. The specific aims 
of the project were (1) to determine the feasi- 
bility of releasing selected Youth Authority wards 
directly from the reception center to a treatment 
program in the community; (2) to compare the 
effectiveness of the period of community treat- 
ment with the period of incarceration as meas- 
ured by parole performance and attitudinal and 
behavioral changes; and (3) to develop hypoth- 
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eses regarding treatment plans for defined types 
of delinquents in specified kinds of settings. 

Using a previously developed classification 
scheme based on the concept of maturity level 
and considerably refined by this project, the at- 
tempt was made to identify kinds of delinquents 
who would respond most favorably to varying 
kinds of treatment intervention which would be 
administered by treatment personnel with vary- 
ing personality characteristics. The results of 
this significant study are now being forwarded 
in a second project. The findings have been in- 
strumental in developing revisions in California 
Youth Authority programs. 


Institutional Programs 


The following projects have increased our in- 
formation about what goes on inside the correc- 
tional institution and what kinds of program 
changes have some effect. 

Howard Polsky at Hawthorne Cedar Knolls, 
New York, has developed a research program 
with three major goals: (1) the formulation of 
bridging concepts between psychoanalytic and 
sociological theories regarding the developmental 
process of emotionally disturbed and delinquent 
children; (2) the development of a treatment 
program based on a working formulation of the 
interrelationship of psychopathology and social 
pathology; and (3) the creation of experimental 
procedures for studying the interrelationship of 
individual and socially deviant processes. 

A good deal has been written about the inmate 
subculture in the adult correctional institution. 
This project is one of the very few which have 
studied social processes in the youth institution. 
Much has been learned about the effect of infor- 
mal inmate group interaction on treatment pro- 
grams instituted by the youth institution staff. 

Salvador Minuchin and Edgar Auerswald of 
the Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York, have 
initiated a study of families of children in resi- 
dential treatment. Among a number of research 
projects being conducted at Wiltwyck, this pro- 
ject attempts to determine the effectiveness of 
including the families of institutionalized delin- 
quents in their treatment. 

John McKee at Draper Prison in Alabama has 
developed a highly innovative project concerned 
with the application of new educational techniques 
for therapeutic intervention in the prison setting. 
The two major aspects of this project include 
the utilization of self-instructional devices (teach- 
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ing machines) for educational purposes and the 
effect of such an educational program on the in- 
stitutional atmosphere including its possible thera- 
peutic effect on the prison inmates. 


Community Programs 


The series of projects which I will now describe 
involve a variety of action-research techniques 
applied in community-wide settings. 

One of the most ambitious delinquency-related 
projects ever conceived is the Mobilization for 
Youth project being conducted on the Lower East 
Side of New York City. Major components of 
this community-wide intervention project involve 
work, education, social action, and other pro- 
grammatic aspects. All elements of this project 
are being evaluated through built-in research com- 
ponents. 

The Flint Youth Study, Flint, Michigan, has 
been in existence for nearly a decade. The early 
years of the project were devoted almost entirely 
to a number of basic research explorations of 
youth deviancy within the community. That re- 
search was conducted on a series of important 
problems such as the comparison of lower-class 
and middle-class delinquents; Negro and white 
delinquency; female delinquency; relationship of 
offense patterns to child development experiences ; 
patterns of family collusion that stimulate and 
maintain delinquency ; the operation of peer value 
standards in delinquent and nondelinquent friend- 
ship groups; the distribution and types of unde- 
tected delinquency; the continuity of deviancy 
from one community setting to another; and the 
values, action orientation, and communication pat- 
terns of community leaders responsible for youth 
development. From this period a monograph se- 
ries is in preparation and a large number of re- 
search reports have been completed. 

In the last few years, three new objectives 
have been pursued: (1) to explore ways of con- 
verting the products of research into a significant 
community education process and to describe this 
education process critically so that it would be 
available to leaders in other communities; (2) to 
devise preventive and treatment experiments 
from the research findings, to develop such experi- 
ments cooperatively with local agencies, and to 
evaluate and describe these efforts so that sig- 
nificant practice findings could be made available 
to other communities; and (3) to attempt to 
diagnose what kinds of ongoing mechanisms are 
needed in a city structure to provide a continuing 
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basis for proper identification, diagnosis, and pro- 
gram development in the areas of child rearing, 
youth development, and youth rehabilitation. 

The Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, has 
developed a field demonstration and training pro- 
ject based on a 6-year pilot training program. 
The project has the following facets: (1) the 
operation of a program, in cooperation with the 
public school system, in a high delinquency area 
of Boston for the purpose of demonstrating serv- 
ice toward the reduction of delinquency; (2) 
the use of a community delinquency service set- 
ting for training; and (3) the extension of train- 
ing beyond the traditional clinical team to include 
others such as lawyers, law enforcement officers, 
and probation officers. 

The Wesley Community Center in San Antonio, 
Texas, has developed a project to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of a service method they have 
developed for working with Mexican-American 
conflict gangs. The primary aims of this project 
are (1) to evaluate the effectiveness of interven- 
tion by a community center upon the reduction 
of antisocial activities of conflict gangs and (2) 
to analyze the nature of that intervention or 
service. The Center involves itself directly with 
the conflict gang, with younger boys to prevent 
them from moving into the ranks of existing 
gangs, and with families and neighborhood resi- 
dents to change the total neighborhood atmos- 
phere. 

What has been presented in this article is, 
for the most part, a summary of ongoing, impor- 
tant research. The results of the projects which 
have been described, since they are in various 
stages of development, vary from impressions 
to tentative conclusions, to what appears to be 
solid, experimentally derived fact. Hopefully, the 
results of the many promising projects currently 
being conducted in the crime and delinquency 
field can be subject to careful evaluation and be- 
come available to the field in a way not yet ac- 
complished. Perhaps the Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency will become able to 
provide this kind of communication. 


Practical Application of Research 


I would now like to indicate a very few results 
of research which appear to be valid and useful. 
These findings may be so well known and under- 
stood that it perhaps borders on the ludicrous 
for me to mention them. Let me, however, raise 
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the question with you of what has been done in 
the way of program development in institutions 
and agencies across the country which takes cog- 
nizance of this knowledge: (1) There are different 
kinds of delinquents. These different kinds of 
delinquents respond differentially to different 
kinds of treatment interventions. These treatment 
interventions are utilized with varying success by 
personnel with varying personality characteris- 
tics. (2) There is an appalling fragmentation of 
service to persons manifesting social and emo- 
tional problems and socially deviant behavior 
through the institutions of health, welfare, and 
judiciary at the state and local level. This frag- 
mentation of service permits the most severe 
problems to go untreated and results in misap- 
propriations of time, energy, and other commu- 
nity resources. In part, the condition described 
above results in differential handling of similar 
problems based on the social and economic status 
of the individuals needing attention. There are 
middle-class delinquents. (3) There are informal 
social organizations known as inmate subcultures 
which exist in our correctional institutions which 
are a potent force vis-a-vis any official programs 
initiated by the insitution. (4) There are a num- 
ber of techniques which can be utilized in the 
development of effective intervention programs 
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in correctional institutions. Program development 
in institutions can be accomplished with existing 
personnel and without the expenditure of large 
sums of additional funds. (5) There are personnel 
within the corrections system who are not pro- 
fessionally trained but who can do a variety of 
highly effective jobs in treatment programs re- 
lating to the offender. 

We know a good deal more than the few ex- 
amples listed above but are we utilizing what we 
know and are we building a process in our system 
of the administration of justice by which we can 
learn even more? For the great majority of rele- 
vant agencies across the country, the answer is no. 
What is known is poorly communicated and, 
where known, poorly utilized or resisted. The 
scientific method, objective questioning, the re- 
search endeavor get lip service and little more 
from most operating programs. With a very few 
exceptions, program administrators are not tak- 
ing advantage of opportunities newly available 
both through knowledge recently gained and 
through a growing climate of opinion which 
makes change much more possible. _ 

I commend to you a stance which would call 
for vastly increased application of what is known 
and for what could be developed through the 
practical utilization of practical research. 


A Critique of Research in Parole’ 


By ROBERT M. MARTINSON, GENE G. KASSEBAUM, PH.D., AND DAvip A. WARD, PH.D.* 


regarded as among the most unreliable 

statistics in the social record, parole viola- 
tion rates seem to be both more reliable and less 
ambiguous. For a given system of parole, any- 
thing important which happens to a parolee while 
under supervision must be recorded so that the 
parole system can continuously account for every 
one of its charges. Except for probationers, no 
similar system of mandatory record-keeping exists 
for other categories of persons with respect to 
criminal behavior. 


We CRIME RATES in general are normally 


* Mr. Martinson is research sociologist with the School 
of Criminology at the University of California at Berkeley. 
Dr. Kassebaum is director of the California Study of Cor- 
rectional Effectiveness of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) School of Public Health. Dr. Ward is 
research sociologist for the University of California at 


Los Angeles. 


The ready availability of the parole disposi- 
tion—an administrative action taken by the parole 
division in relation to the parolee—as a criterion 
of postprison behavior, has permitted actuarial 
studies to concentrate on predicting the future 
parole disposition of a given parolee from the vol- 
uminous tracings of his past criminal career found 
in records kept by interested agencies. The aim 
of an experience table is to maximize the predic- 
tive efficiency of this body of records on the as- 
sumption that the parole category, into which 
past groups of parolees with certain characteris- 

1A version of this paper was delivered at the meetings of the 
Pacific Sociological Association, San Diego, California, March 1964. 
This is one of a series of reports of the California Study of Correc- 
tional Effectiveness of the School of Public Health at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. This project is supported by a grant from 


the National Institute of Mental Health (OM-89). The conclusions 


are not necessarily endorsed by either the California Department of 
Corrections or N.I.M.H. 
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tics have been placed, is the best indication avail- 
able of how similar groups will do. 

The parole population is normally dychotomized 
into “success” and “failure” categories by arbi- 
trarily choosing one disposition—e.g., return to 
prison—as the criterion. But different critria 
may be constructed by combining categories of 
reported difficulties while on parole. Success on 
parole is the usual and reasonable variable used 
to measure the efficacy of prison treatment pro- 
grams, and conversely, prediction of recidivism 
has been the overriding concern in studies of 
parole. That is to say, studies of parole have taken 
administrative ends as problems. 


Evaluation Research and Parole Criteria 


The evaluation of prison programs aimed at 
changing behavior must ask the question: Do 
formal parole dispositions reflect only parolee 
behavior or are there other sources of the vari- 
ance of parole violation rates stemming from the 
parole decision itself? 

The. difficulties in interpreting parole data 
might be reduced by expanding research in at 
least two basic areas: (1) the study of the parole 
division as a social organization; and (2) the 
study of the parolee in relation to the parole 
division. The former would focus on decision- 
making by the parole agent, the relations of the 
parole division to other law-enforcement agencies, 
and the influence of political and public pressures 
on the division. The latter would seek to deter- 
mine characteristic experience of parolees, the 
consequences of reduced civil liberty, special con- 
ditions imposed by the parole contract, and the 
significance of the status of the parolee when in- 
teracting with nonparolees in the community. 

Inferences from the rates of parole violation 
about the criminal behavior of free citizens are 
difficult when so little is known about the implica- 
tions of the parolee status and the many specific 
regulations, conditions of surveillance, and possi- 


2 An exception to this statement is a recent article by Skolnick 
who develops a theoretical approach to the understanding of parole. 
The theory focuses on prison roles, convict expectations concerning 
parole life, and the tolerance of the parole situation for prison norms. 
See Jerome Skolnick, “Toward a Developmental Theory of Parole,” 
American Sociological Review, 25:4 (August 1960), pp 542-49. 

8 The Social Agency Effectiveness Study under the direction of Don 
Gottfredson is studying decision making of the Adult Authority of 
California. For instances of evaluations of parole treatment outcome 
see Research Reports Nos. 1-5, Special Intensive Parole Unit, Research 
Division, California Department of Corrections. 

* Studies of parole followup have only recently carefully taken into 
account the fact that in some jurisdictions those on parole represent 
the better risks in the prison population. See, for example, “‘A Follow- 
up Study of Minnesota State Reformatory Inmates,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, January-February, 
1953, 48:622-636; and Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Correc- 
tional System, Bobbs Merrill Publishing Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (in press). This consideration does not apply to those states 
such as Washington, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California where 90 


percent of those released from prison leave under parole supervision. 
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bilities of reimprisonment by administrator rather 
than court action to which he is subject. 


Parole as a System 


There have been few systematic sociological 
studies of parole.? This is clearly reflected in the 
sections dealing with parole in most textbooks in 
criminology. Most of these chapters reiterate the 
principles of parole as they are enunciated by 
parole boards and departments of correction. 
Lists of the regulations parolees must abide by 
and a review of the classic studies of parole pre- 
diction follow. 

One reason for the dearth of information is that 
parole has been examined chiefly as a source of 
data on the outcome of treatment or prison ex- 
perience. This has been an area in correctional 
research useful for obtaining information or 
verifying propositions about other areas, especi- 
ally the prison community. The principal focus 
of correctional research has been on prisons, due 
to the century-long social criticism of prison con- 
ditions by reformers, and the ready availability 
of inmates and their records. However, as more 
is known about the prison and interest grows to 
include the impact of prison experience on the 
behavior of released prisoners, there seems to 
be a growing interest in other aspects of parole. 
There is now an interest in the decision-making 
process of parole boards. Moreover, treatment 
programs are no longer confined to prison, but 
are also being introduced into parole.’ The criti- 
cism of the principle of parole has been abated 
somewhat as the argument of the reduced costs 
of crime control through parole methods has per- 
meated legislative and public opinion. In addition, 
the proportion of inmates released to the com- 
munity on parole has steadily increased in almost 
all jurisdictions throughout the Nation. 

Approximately 60 percent of the prisoners re- 
leased from state penal institutions are released 
under some form of parole supervision. From a 
sociological perspective, parole must be understood 
as a specialized form of modern bureaucracy—a 
network of trained agents, each supervising a case- 
load of specially designated men in the community. 
From this view, the parole experiment as a type 
of operations research can also be seen as the 
modus operandi by which a bureaucracy goes 
about introducing new methods, as well as an 
indication of the manner in which it typically in- 
teracts with its charges. : 


‘From an administrative perspective the ques- 
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tion may be posed: What can we learn about 
parole as a social system that will enable us to 
clarify the meaning of formal administrative 
measures, e.g., the sociological meaning of failure 
rates based on “parolee at large,” “parole violator 
at large,” “parolee returned to prison to finish 
his original term,” and “parolee returned to 
prison with a new felony conviction”? 

Parole systems differ profoundly in different 
states and most attempts to develop a typology 
of parole systems have leaned heavily on the 
social welfare kind of variable, such as “type of 
parole supervision,” which assumes the parole 
agent-parolee interpersonal relationship to be of 
crucial importance but which often leaves the 
relationship empty of social content since so 
little is known about the status of parolee. 

An organizational approach would regard the 
parole agent-parolee relationship as perhaps 
changeable, but only within limits set in a much 
larger canvas. The parole agent has discretion 
within the complex limits set by operations man- 
uals, by district office supervision, and by career 
concerns. The parolee follows a career hemmed 
in by special deprivations of civil liberty, special 
parole conditions, and perhaps a special fate in 
a program determined by a distant randomization 
technique. The agent and his charge interact in a 
series of meetings, conversations, phone calls, and 
interviews. This relationship may be quite differ- 
ent than those found in prison where inmates 
are in close physical proximity and hence “‘organ- 
ized” by the prison system itself. In parole an 
effort is made to keep parolees apart by regula- 
tions prohibiting association, except for such 
legitimate gatherings as group counseling ses- 
sions and Nalline tests. Hence, generalization 
from the kind of interaction that characterizes 
staff and inmates in prison may not apply to 
parole agents and parolees.® 

Parole violation rates might be viewed as being 
built up from the accumulation of a series of 
decisions made by individual agents, as a result 
of their contacts (or lack of contacts) with their 
charges. It is interesting to note that dispositions 
generally tend to convey negative information 
about the parolee, although some are more fateful 
than others. (It is not crucial that the final “legal” 
decision to revoke parole is in the hands of the 


5 Consideration of the role of the parole officer given by Lloyd E. 
Ohlin, Herman Piven, and Donnell M. Pappenfort, “Major Dilemmas 
of the Social Worker in Probation and Parole,” National Probation 
and Parole Association Journal, 2:211-225, July 1956; and Donald R. 
Cressey, “‘Professional Correctional Work Professional Work in 
Corrections,” National Probation and Parole Association Journal, 
5:1-15, January 1959. 
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agent or another agency, so long as the agent’s 
recommendation carries enough weight.) The 
moving force in precipitating the making of de- 
cisions might be presumed to be parolee behavior 
(or misbehavior), but since the parolee is seldom 
directly “present” to his agent, his behavior must 
be inferred by the agent from what we might call 
danger signs. These signs are clues to misbehavior 
rather than evidence presentable before a court. 
The great mass of these signs are either pieces 
of information constantly present to the parole 
agent in the form of records of the parolee’s 
criminal career or messages about the parolee 
from a great variety of outside sources including 
the police, the parolee’s employer, kin, criminal 
or noncriminal associates, welfare agencies, and 
so forth. The “absence” of a parolee may be re- 
garded as an extremely important sign and an 
extended absence will normally result in the dis- 
position “parolee at large,” especially if no other 
signs have accumulated pointing to a new dis- 
position, “parole violator at large.” 

We have gone into some detail about decision- 
making in the parole system simply to indicate 
that there is one set of phenomena we might call 
signs and quite another set called dispositions and 
that the relationship between these two sets of 
phenomena becomes problematic the moment we 
cease to see parole rates as simple reflections of 
differences in parolee behavior. 

Setting the limits within which parole agents 
carry on the complex tasks of translating signs 
into dispositions are the formal rules in the 
parole agent’s manual which offer guides to this 
process; supervisory conferences during which 
signs may be discussed, ignored, hidden, created, 
and where informal pressures may be generated 
to translate them into one or another form of 
disposition; and, of course, higher meetings dur- 
ing which overall decision-making can be dis- 
cussed. 

On a macroscopic level, we might view the 
parole violation rate as a response of the parole 
division as an organization to significant outside 
social influences and explore the manner in which 
it varies with variation in (1) the size of the 
prison population; (2) political pressures in the 
state defining parolees (or types of parolees) as 
more or less “dangerous”; (3) administrative 
directives affecting the discretion of parole agents 
in dealing with offenses; and (4) policies of law- 
enforcement and other significant agencies af- 
fecting parole agent operations. 
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Outside influences may directly impinge on the 
parole agent or be mediated through higher su- 
pervision. In either case, parole agent decision- 
making may be regarded as a major intervening 
process. 


Beyond the “Parole Experiment” 


The widespread social acceptance of parole has 
led to the development of a new branch of opera- 
tions research which we shall call the “parole ex- 
periment.” Many departments of correction are 
concerned with examining the efficiency of their 
own operations. This is reflected in the wide vari- 
ety of research programs conducted by the de- 
partment itself or by outside investigators which 
deliberately introduce changes in parole condi- 
tions for selected categories of parolees with the 
aim of observing the results. This practice is now 
widespread in California where currently the 
following parole studies include: 

(1) Early release of selected numbers of “high 
risk” parolees. 

(2) Experimental reductions in the size of 
parole agent caseloads. 

(3) Measuring the increased “efficiency” of 
parole supervision when agents and parolees are 
matched according to psychological traits. 

(4) Measuring the effects of the introduction 
of Nalline testing on narcotic offenders placed 
in “experimental” and “control” groups. 

(5) Controlled introduction of such new tech- 
niques as group counseling, parole outpatient 
clinics, and the Los Angeles “Halfway House” 
for narcotic offenders. 

If the results of these experiments are adjudged 
“positive” by administrators, the innovation can 
become part of normal departmental operations. 
The design of each experiment is arranged in col- 
laboration with the Research Division. Special 
field units are often set up to carry through the 
design and collect the data. The Research Depart- 
ment, through its followup section, has regular- 
ized the collection, coding, and IBM card storage 
of followup data on arrests, convictions, and 
parole dispositions. 

Normally, operations research proceeds on a 
clear and commonly accepted definition of “ef- 
ficiency” acceptable to administrators and capable 
of measurement through statistical techniques. 
In the case of the parole division, no such clear- 
cut definition seems to be in sight. 

® Narcotic Treatment-Control Project—Phases I and II: A Synopsis 


of Research Report No. 19, Research Division, Department of Cor- 
rections, State of California, May 1963. 
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It is illustrative of the difficulties of interpret- 
ing the results of parole experiments to examine 
figures published by a study of the effects of a 
parole program for narcotics users. This pro- 
gram assessed the effects of the use of Nalline, a 
morphine antagonistic drug which detects recent 
opiate use by inducing pupilary dilation a few 
minutes after subcutaneous injection. It is not 
clear how the study could have avoided supporting 
the use of Nalline. If the recidivism rate were 
lower for the treatment group than the control 
group, one would say that the fear of detection 
by Nalline deterred men from using drugs, or at 
least markedly reduced drug use. On the other 
hand, if the treatment group had higher recidi- 
vism rates, the figures can be said to show that 
Nalline is an effective detection device resulting 
in the reconfinement of a larger number of drug 
addicts. This second alternative was indeed the 
finding. In either case, the program could have 
been found to be worth using. 

Moreover, men in the sample were subject to 
special “short-term reconfinement” at a segre- 
gated unit at California Institution for Men at 
Chino. In tables of outcome, “short-term recon- 
finement” is listed as nonrecidivism. However, if 
“short-term reconfinement” is added to jail sen- 
tences and prison returns, the figures show lower 
recidivism among the control group. This parole 
experiment seems to show that when the parole 
division increases surveillance, it detects more 
illegal behavior. 

The point here is not to question the wisdom of 
classifying 90 days of “short-term reconfinement”’ 
at Chino as “nonrecidivism,” and 90 days or 2 
years in jail or prison elsewhere as “recidivism,” 
but rather to point out that data on parole follow- 
up may reflect factors other than the rising or 
falling in the prevalence of some illegal behavior. 


Conclusions 


We have examined the literature dealing with 
parole and found it to be open to criticism on 
three points: (1) parole has been studied largely 
from the narrow focus of prediction of parole 
success or failure; (2) parole outcome has been 
regarded implicitly as simply the function of 
parole behavior to the neglect of the parole agent 
as decision maker; and (3) the parole division 
has not been studied as a complex social organiza- 
tion. We have suggested that recidivism rates 
cannot be understood without taking into account 
the civil status of the parolee and the varieties 
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and basis of parole decisions to which he is sub- 
ject. 

Among a number of possible classifications of 
parole decision one might divide dispositions into 
(1) those which directly affect the flow of persons 
into and out of the parole system, and (2) those 
dispositions which assign degrees of confidence 
to persons who remain within the system. In the 
California system “return to prison to finish term” 
is an example of the first type. The second type 
may have quite fateful consequences to the pa- 
rolee, but it does not automatically remove him 
from the jurisdiction of the parole system. 
Examples of this decision might be a re- 
port that a parolee has missed a Nalline test 
without prior approval, that he failed to send 
in a monthly report, that he is AWOL from the 
halfway house, that he failed to appear at a 
therapy session, or that he evinced symptoms 
of mental instability. An organizational analysis 
might attempt to discover the frequency with 
which such interim designations eventuate in 
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dispositions of the first type which effect mem- 
bership in the parole system. 

The above distinction warns us against order- 
ing dissimilar criteria into a scale which is pre- 
sumed to measure degrees of something called 
“parole adjustment.” Even more important, it 
points toward a sociological study of the function 
of formal and informal administrative disposi- 
tions. 

In this approach, the parole violation rate as 
measured by various combinations of parole dis- 
positions is taken as problematic, as something 
to be explained rather than as an “outcome” varia- 
ble in a prediction equation. Until such clarifica- 
tion and specification is accomplished, evaluation 
studies will have to supplement information pro- 
vided by such rates with whatever additional 
evidence can be obtained of the behavior of pa- 
rolees within the complex of social conditions 
imposed by parole. The exploration of such condi- 
tions is a major and pressing task of future 
correctional research. 
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subtly and cruelly exacting; the fine dis- 

criminations demanded of him are innu- 
merable and difficult.” So stated a psychiatrist in 
the 1930’s, years prior to World War II, jet air- 
liners, “the bomb,” and the “‘cold war.” 

Many feel that such demands have become ex- 
acting and that such discriminations are even 
more innumerable and difficult. Perhaps increases 
in divorce, mental illness, alcoholism, and the in- 
cidence of ulcers attest to the pressures involved 
in living in contemporary society. Is this to say 
that it is difficult for the majority of people, who 
have been born and reared in this society, to ad- 
just to it? What then about those who were neither 
born nor reared in it but who are expected to ad- 
just to it? 

In a discussion of culture conflict as a bypro- 


Ts DEMANDS of civilized life on man are 


duct of the growth of civilization, Thorsten Sellin, 
in Culture Conflict and Crime, makes the follow- 
ing statement in commenting on the observations 
made by two authors on the Labrador Indians: 


From these primitive groups there is a far cry to the 
modern industrial and mercantile society with its metro- 
politan aggregations, epitomizing our civilization. The 
transition, according to the sociologist, was produced by 
numerous factors, among which inventions, improved 
means of communication, the growth of population, the 
interpenetration of cultures, etc., are inextricably min- 
gled and related. Whatever the processes were which 
resulted in or accompanied this growth, their end pro- 
duct is a culture which instead of the well-knit social 
fabric, which Speck pictured, shows a multitude of 
social groups, competitive interests, poorly defined inter- 
personal relationships, social anonymity, a confusion of 
norms and a vast extension of impersonal control agen- 
cies designed to enforce rules which increasingly lack 
the moral force which rules receive only when they grow 
out of emotionally felt community needs. To a large 
number of persons who live in such a culture, certain 
life situations are governed by such conflicting norms 
that no matter what the response of the person in such 
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a situation will be, it will violate the norms of some 
social group concerned.1 


In defining conduct norms Sellin states that 
“the social attitude of a group toward the various 
ways in which a person might act under certain 
circumstances has thus been crystallized into a 
rule, the violation of which arouses a group re- 
action. These rules or norms may be called conduct 
norms.”? 

Cultural influences also contribute significantly 
to individual behavior or conduct. With regard to 
these influences, I refer again to Sellin who makes 
the following interesting observation: 


If all individuals were biologically alike and subjected 
to identical cultural influences, all personalities would 
be identical. If all individuals were biologically alike, 
but each subjected to different cultural influences, each 
would present unique personality configurations. .. .3 


It follows, then, that the more these influences 
differ from one culture or group to another, the 
greater will be the differences in individuals from 
these respective cultures or groups. 

This article addresses itself primarily to prob- 
lems created by conduct norms of minority groups, 
notably the Indian-American—norms which con- 
flict with those of the larger society. It also des- 
cribes the significant role played by cultural in- 
fluences on the attitudes and behavior of the 
Indian citizen and members of other minority 
groups. 


Conflict of Conduct Norms—Minority Groups 


In any group, conduct norms serve as useful 
controls and guides for conduct within that group. 
It is when these norms conflict with interacting 
groups that difficulties arise. The 9 to 10 thousand 
Amish citizens, located mostly in Pennsylvania, 
illustrate this fact. The Amish are basically agri- 
culturally oriented. The Amish farmer is wedded 
to the land not only by deep and long tradition, 
but farming has become one of the tenets of the 
Amish religion. The use of machinery is forbidden, 
work being performed by hand or with horses. 
The use or ownership of automobiles, telephones, 
radios, musical instruments, and non-Biblical 
story books is forbidden by the church. Buggies 
and wagons, the sole form of transportation, are 
built alike and painted alike. The Amish, who con- 
tinue to valiantly resist “outside” influences, use 

1 Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime, a Report of the Sub- 


committee on Delinquency of the Committee on Personality and Cul- 
ture, Bulletin 41. New York: Social Science Research Council, 


ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, pp. 4-12. 
5 Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
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no makeup, wear almost identical dark-colored 
and simple clothes hand-sewn from home-woven 
cloth, and generally follow rigid, prescribed regu- 
lations which have not changed for generations. 

In spite of a way of life which has survived 
relatively intact through these many generations, 
increasing exposure to the larger society seems to 
be exerting new pressures. Some Amish regula- 
tions are giving rise to increasing irritation and 
dissatisfaction. There is a good deal of evidence 
that the ban on automobiles, telephones, electric- 
ity, and tractors is creating trouble and dissen- 
sion in the community.* The wish to own an auto- 
mobile is so strong in some of the young men that 
it makes them disinclined to remain “in the fold.” 
Some boys are obtaining drivers’ licenses and 
occasionally find it possible to get behind the wheel 
of a friend’s car. A boy or girl who has never been 
inside a theater would like to see a movie at least 
once. Reliable informants in the cities of Lancaster 
and Ephrata, Pennsylvania, say that now and then 
some of the Amish, especially young men, may be 
seen entering a theater quickly and furtively. Now 
and then they are seen smoking a cigarette in the 
city but with considerable caution.® It is seen that 
the younger members of the group are demanding 
more freedom of movement and “outside” associa- 
tions, with the result that traditional controls are 
gradually breaking down. 

One of the results of this type of conflict seems 
to be the setting in motion of a smoldering battle 
between older members of a group and the younger 
ones. The older ones strive valiantly to maintain 


the status quo. The younger ones, however, being 


more sophisticated and having been exposed to the 
exciting and attractive pace of life of their count- 
erparts in the larger group, vigorously defy tradi- 
tion and authority in efforts to emancipate them- 
selves and taste fruits which for them have great 
attraction. It is sad indeed that when such eman- 
cipation is obtained, by whatever means, these 
young people find only a shallow satisfaction, be- 
ing culturally ill-equipped to gracefully accept and 
effectively deal with their new-found freedoms. It 
is thus that old guidelines for conduct and useful 
traditions disintegrate, nothing of real signifi- 
cance taking their places. The resulting frustra- 
tions and feelings of disillusionment often lead to 
inner conflicts, rebelliousness, and crime. 


Conflict of Conduct Norms— 
The Indian-American 
There are an estimated 577,000 Indian-Ameri- 
cans and Alaskan natives in the United States, 


1938, p. 59. = 
2 Ibid., p. 28. 
3 Ibid., p. 26. 
4 Walter M. Kollmorgen, “The Old Order Amish of Lancaster me 
County, Pennsylvania,” Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community, on 
Rural Life Studies 4, September 1942. U. S. Department of Agricul- oe 
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205,000, or over a quarter of a million of whom 
reside on reservations. These are areas of private 
property reserved by treaty, statute, or executive 
order for the use and benefit of Indian-American 
tribes. The Federal Government usually holds the 
title in trust for them. There are over 250 reserva- 
tions in the United States, found in every one of 
the Western States except Texas, although few lie 
in the Eastern United States.® 

Prior to the arrival of the white man on this 
continent, many Indian groups had developed 
stable and effective cultures and ways of life, 
some of which had prospered for hundreds of 
years. The coming of the white man disrupted this 
stability in many instances. Over the last 400 
years, many Indian-Americans have had to make 
monumental adjustments in order to survive— 
adjustments that are still going on and will be 
required for many generations to come. Nowhere 
is this more true than among the various tribes 
found in the Southwestern States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern Colorado. 

Many reservation Indian-Americans share prob- 
lems traditional to minority groups in general. 
Discrimination is one of these. Some Indian citi- 
zens occasionally encounter prejudice in social 
relationships, housing, employment, and in using 
public facilities. There is a communications bar- 
rier between individuals in the dominant culture 
and some Indian-Americans, as many members of 
certain tribes know little or no English. The prob- 
lem of trying to decide whether to change his 
ways from those of his ancestors to those of a 
fast-moving society he has difficulty comprehen- 
ding or trusting, is indeed a trying one faced by 
many minority groups. 

Other factors common to many minority groups 
include childhood deprivation, poverty, parental 
neglect, alcoholic or separated parents, antisocial 
attitudes and values, and others with which we 
are only too familiar. Although the causative 
factors, or bases in these commonalities differ 
among differing Indian groups, they share a com- 
mon characteristic. This seems to be a general 
failure in achieving much more than a semblance 
of adjustment to the massive United States cul- 
ture. These characteristics are often accepted as 

® Branch of Industrial Development, Bureau of , Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

7H. E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, 
with revisions. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., p. 1 

8 W. Smith and J. M. Roberts. Zuni Law—A Field of Values, 
Paners of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Vol. 48, No. 1, p. 52. Cambridge, 


assachusetts, published by the Museum, 1954. 
® 18 USC 1153 and Federal Indian Law, p. 449. 
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being causal ones contributing to delinquency and 
crime in our society.” 

Even though certain acts are considered punish- 
able offenses by both the Indian and non-Indian 
societies, there is occasionally found a difference 
in the respective attitudes toward punishment for 
such offenses. This difference involves the concept 
of restitutive justice as opposed to the “eye-for- 
an-eye” philosophy implying punishment in the 
strict sense of the word. The employment of resti- 
tution as a means of both making amends to vic- 
tims and serving as a form of punishment to per- 
petrators of offenses looms large in the history of 
systems of justice in many Indian societies. Sev- 
eral authenticated cases in which having offenders 
make restitution appeared more important to 
authorities than imposing harsh punishment are 
a matter of record. Evidence indicates that this 
concept has even embraced the crime of murder. 

Some years ago at Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico, a 
man who had murdered his neighbor was ordered 
to spend half his time working his own fields and 
caring for his own family, and the other half of 
his time working and providing for the family of 
his victim. In another Zuni case a married woman 
was forcefully raped by an unmarried man who 
had followed her into the woods. She duly com- 
plained to Tribal authorities and during a hearing 
before the Tribal Council the aggressor was 
ordered to make restitution to his victim by giving 
her a number of valuable items. He was also 
strongly admonished for his act and warned that 
if he repeated it he would be ordered to pay twice 
this amount. 

In this case the use of restitution accomplished 
several general judicial goals. The aggressor was 
punished, by virtue of forfeiting the items he was 
required to give to the victim. The victim’s feel- 
ings were hopefully assuaged and her dignity at 
least somewhat restored. The community at large 
was made aware that such offenses would not be 
tolerated. The aggressor was not confined, which 
spared the community this expense. And further, 
the aggressor found himself under closer scrutiny 
than before. This, along with the threat of losing 
twice as much of his property for future viola- 
tions, provided a form of control and community 
protection. 

A case of this type would undoubtedly be han- 
dled in United States district court at the present 
time, rather than by tribal officials, as Congress 
has pre-empted all jurisdiction over the major 
crimes of which rape is one.® The case in point, 
however, serves to illustrate a phase of the admin- 
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istration of justice as practiced for years in many 
Indian societies, i.e., the concept of restitution. 
Indeed, there seems to be a trend in many non- 
Indian courts throughout the United States to 
depart somewhat from the generally prevailing 
attitude of retributive punishment in favor of 
employing the correctional concept of “probation 
with restitution” rather that expensive, demoral- 
izing incarceration. This would tend to attest to 
the wisdom of Indian societies which have applied 
this concept in principle for generations. 


Cultural Influences Affecting Indian 
Attitudes and Behavior 


The Indian citizen of today who leaves a reser- 
vation home to live in a nonreservation setting, 
along with the many who continue to live on res- 
ervations but have frequent contacts with non- 
Indians, encounter adjustmental problems occas- 
ioned by differing cultural attitudes, standards, 
and experiences. Although violating these stand- 
ards and ignoring these attitudes are not viola- 
tions of the laws of either group, considerable 
discomfort and often frustrations are experienced 
by the Indian citizen unfamiliar with non-Indian 
ways of doing things. 

A prime example of this is the almost ruthless 
competitiveness traditional in the Anglo-American 
culture. This is seen in school, in sports, in court- 
ship, throughout most phases of business, and 
even in the ownership of prestige symbols such as 
automobiles. In many Indian cultures it has been 
poor taste to excel too consistently over one’s 
neighbor. This causes the neighbor to lose face. In 
view of this, it is still difficult for some Indian 
citizens with little or no experience away from the 
reservation to fully comprehend such terms as 
“success” and “getting ahead.” Even if he under- 
stood the real meaning of these terms, could he be 
expected to adopt the standards they imply? 
Should he adopt these standards, he well might 
lose face with his own people. Should he not adopt 
them, he would stand to fail in competition with 
the non-Indian or even with more experienced 
members of his own group. 

Another example lies in the handling of money. 
There are controls on many reservations, such as 
traders who do not allow Indian people to run up 
bills beyond their ability to pay. Further, such ex- 
penses as rent, utilities, recreation are not faced 
by many who dwell in traditional homes of native 
materials on the more remote parts of some reser- 
vations. Moving to the city, with the constant 
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barrage of advertising media and entreaties to 
“buy now, borrow now, pay later,” greatly en- 
dangers the economic situation of this type of 
individual and has spelled financial ruin for some. 
These persons are further confused by the num- 
erous laws, rules, regulations, and customs which 
to more sophisticated city dwellers are merely 
petty annoyances. Joining a union, going to the 
courthouse to get a dog license, or finding the 
right place to pay a parking ticket often prove to 
be major, time-consuming frustrations for the less 
sophisticated Indian citizen. 

Some problems are virtually unique to the 
Indian-American residing on a reservation. Geo- 
graphic isolation is one of these. Whereas most 
minority groups occupy a position within or close 
to the dominant culture, most Indian reservations 
are found miles away from cities or “civilization.” 
Roads are sometimes poor and electricity is still 
unavailable in many areas despite the rather 
dramatic progress which has been made on num- 
erous reservations. 

But making a long trip to town, in many cases 
over unpaved roads, is not the only problem occa- 
sioned by geographic isolation. Such isolation 
often contributes to rather unique and frequently 
somewhat negative relationships between Indians 
and non-Indians in towns and cities adjacent to 
reservations. The most obvious, of course, are 
Indians who become intoxicated in these non- 
Indian communities. Occasionally some residents 
of these communities complain about this and 
appear to resent all Indian visitors because of the 
minority which may drink excessively. These res- 
idents seem not to notice the large number of 
Indian citizens who soberly and quietly go about 
their business. They seem, in many cases, to for- 
get that the Indian-American, in coming to town 
for supplies of all types, often represents the very 
economic bulwark of the business of the com- 
munity. Numerous merchants recognize this and 
respond to Indian customers with fair and honest 
practices. There are still some, however, who take 
advantage of any naivete they detect by misrep- 
presenting goods and overcharging. 

Geographic isolation per se precludes the pos- 
sibility of making trips to town with sufficient 
frequency to become very well versed or exper- 
ienced with regard to business matters and wise 
shopping. It also has a direct bearing on the 
matter of Indians becoming arrested for intoxi- 
cation. If a non-Indian drinks too much in his own 
community, he often can make it to his home in 
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some manner, there to sleep away the effects of 
too much alcohol. The Indian-American, drinking 
in a strange town away from his home, has no 
such haven. Many are arrested in parked cars, 
wagons, doorways, parks, and alleys—places to 
which they had retreated and where they were 
sleeping away the effects of too much alcohol. They 
were less fortunate than their non-Indian counter- 
parts in being unable to retreat to the sanctity of 
their homes. 

The matter of drinking presents an interesting 
comparison between the Indian-American and 
other groups. For many years the Federal Govern- 
ment prohibited the sale of liquor to Indian-Amer- 
icans under any circumstance. Those that drank, 
did so illegally and at considerable expense, having 
to pay some bootlegger or disreputable bar owner 
double. Then, on August 15, 1953, the Federal 
Government passed legislation allowing these 
people to purchase and consume liquor like other 
citizens. This legislation provided, however, that 
each tribe would have the right to decide whether 
to legalize liquor on its particular reservation.’ 
Most tribes have taken no action regarding this 
matter, and it is currently a violation of both 
tribal and federal law to introduce or possess in- 
toxicants within reservation boundaries. Thus it 
is illegal for a reservation Indian-American to 
drink at home, but legal for him to drink in an off- 
the-reservation bar. It is unfortunate that num- 
erous bar owners seem to capitalize on this situa- 
tion by establishing taverns on the very fringes of 
many reservations. Liquor prices are frequently 
higher in such taverns than in bars in town. In 
addition, these taverns seem not to be subject to 
as much scrutiny by law-enforcement officials, 
probably because in so many cases they are in re- 
mote areas. This makes it possible to sell liquor to 
juveniles at times, as well as to intoxicated per- 
sons. Although numerous proprietors of such es- 
tablishments do not indulge in these practices, 
there are many who do, some of whom also short 
change inebriated persons and take as pawn valu- 
able jewelry and other items in exchange for 
cheap wine. The factor of proximity attracts 
numerous reservation dwellers to these establish- 
ments, in spite of these conditions. 

It is obvious that these conditions could be greatly 
alleviated if authorities of the respective states 
would assume their proper responsibility of en- 
forcing the law even in remote areas away from 
population centers. It is also true that a great 
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many Indian citizens do not patronize such places 
of business. For obvious reasons they prefer a 
more wholesome, pleasant environment. Many of 
them tend to disprove the old but unsubstantiated 
theory pertaining to the Indian’s alleged inability 
to handle alcohol. They have indulged in social 
drinking for years without having shown in any 
way that alcohol had any more or different effect 
on their thinking or behavior than on their non- 
Indian drinking companions. Many of these per- 
sons resent being unable to indulge in social drink- 
ing in their homes. 

An exception to this is found at Dulce, New 
Mexico, where the Jicarilla Apache Tribe has 
legalized drinking on the Reservation. A tribally 
owned and operated package liquor store was 
opened at Dulce during 1963. Although some 
Indians and non-Indians alike predicted disaster 
from unprecedented drinking orgies and drunken 
crimes of violence, little actual change was noted 
after drinking became legal for the Jicarilla 
Apaches. The Jicarilla Police Department reports 
no dramatic change in arrest statistics. Those who 
drank too much before this change continue to 
drink too much now. The same young people who 
formerly sneaked wine onto the Reservation con- 
tinue to drink furtively. But the overall picture 
seems little changed, and those who at first op- 
posed legalizing drinking on the Jicarilla Apache 
Reservation have recognized this. 

With a few exceptions such as the changed sit- 
uation at Dulce, the matter of drinking continues 
to pose serious problems on many reservations. It 
appears, however, that these problems must be 
resolved for the most part by the Indian people 
themselves. There are now precedents to follow as 
well as legislation allowing considerable latitude 
in making any desired adjustments. 


Changing Image of the Indian-American 
From 1890 to the Present 

During the 1890’s the Federal Government 
quelled the last significant Indian Tribe which had 
continued to resist subjugation and succeeded in 
relocating most tribes on reservations. The next 
decade or two saw the non-Indian-American citi- 
zen looking on these people as proud warriors who 
had distinguished themselves on the field of battle. 
This gave the Indian a very tangible identity and 
a role of sorts in society. Over the years, however, 
this image deteriorated and this identity gradually 
diminished. The Indian-American received little 
public attention. He seemed to be doing all right 
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for himself, “out of sight and out of mind” on his 
reservation. He seldom came to town except to 
obtain supplies or to trade. In most cases his 
children continued to attend segregated Govern- 
ment boarding schools which dot the various reser- 
vations. He seldom voted and never engaged in 
non-Indian politics. Few young Indian-Americans 
were seen on college campuses or applying for 
jobs in non-Indian operated businesses or indus- 
tries. About the only non-Indians with whom he 
had regular contact were Bureau of Indian Affairs 
personnel charged with the responsibility of im- 
plementing the programs of that Bureau. In short, 
many Indian-Americans very definitely occupied 
the position in society of “second class citizens.” 

World War I provided the first real opportunity 
for the Indian-American to make his presence felt 
by the general public. Although not subject to the 
draft during that war, inasmuch as they were 
looked upon legally as a conquered nation, Indian 
citizens volunteered in large numbers. Many dis- 
tinguished themselves in combat. The return of 
these servicemen to their reservation homes was 
unremarkable, however, and before long the situa- 
tion of the Indian-American was very much as it 
had been prior to the first World War. 

World War II, however, gave birth to changes 
which have gained tremendous momentum over 
the ensuing years, the impacts of which are being 
felt increasingly in many areas. As a result of 
changes in the laws defining the legal status of the 
Indian-American, he was subject to the draft 
during World War II. Some Selective Service 
Boards found it necessary, however, to reject 
numbers of Indian draftees and volunteers who 
were afflicted with tuberculosis, poor vision occa- 
sioned by the eye disease known as trachoma, ad- 
vanced stages of alcoholism, or because of criminal 
records resulting almost exclusively from exces- 
sive, long-term drinking. Others were rejected 
because they were not only illiterate, but also 
could speak virtually no English. In spite of those 
turned down for such reasons, about 35,000 In- 
dian-Americans were members of the armed 
forces during the years 1942 to 1945. 

Besides calling attention to certain physical and 
social problems faced by some reservation dwell- 
ers, much of a positive nature was learned as the 
result of inducting or accepting the enlistments of 
Indian-Americans. Many of them served with dis- 
tinction and became outstanding servicemen. The 
battle record of some Marine units in the Pacific, 
comprised almost entirely of Indian-Americans, 
is well known. So is the contribution made by the 
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“Navajo Code Talkers,” a vital communications 
unit in which Navajos relayed important mes- 
sages by using their native language. Despite the 
best efforts of top Japanese “code breakers,” the 
enemy failed to obtain even a scrap of informa- 
tion from this “code.” 

And a Pima Indian from Arizona was immortal- 
ized in the famous picture which even appeared 
on a postage stamp portraying the dramatic 
raising of the American flag on Iwo Jima. 

The Indian-American serviceman, having made 
his contribution during the war years, returned. 
He had been all over the world and had his hori- 
zons broadened in many ways. He had experienced 
good food, adequate clothing, clean sheets, as well 
as trial by fire. He had attended specialized schools 
and otherwise advanced his education. And, of 
great significance, he had experienced the feeling 
of being accepted as a first-class citizen. The mem- 
ory of life at home had been dimmed during the 
frantic war years. He had forgotten, for a little 
while, that water was too scarce to bathe fre- 
quently. That “home” was a one-room shack with 
a wood or coal stove, no privacy, lighted with 
kerosene lamps, whose occupants slept on sheep- 
skins on the dirt floor. 

He had failed to recall, too, that here he was 
once again a “second-class citizen.” The reactions 
of these returning servicemen, along with many 
others who returned from emergency jobs in war 
plants in cities in other states, were varied. Some 
accepted conditions unquestioningly. Others, how- 
ever, set about to seek improvements. They began 
going to responsible agencies with their com- 
plaints. They began to take an interest in politics 
and to urge their fellow tribesmen to vote for 
public officials who indicated an interest in Indian 
Affairs. They began to seek “outside” employment. 
And they began to demand from their own elders 
and tribal officials changes of attitudes and tribal 
regulations more favorable to a climate of change 
and “progress.” An example of this is found in 
Taos Pueblo, near Taos, New Mexico. Although a 
stone’s throw from a power line, tribal officials 
continue to reject pleas of younger villagers to 
allow electricity to be introduced to the pueblo. 

In agitating for such changes of attitude on the 
part of tribal leaders, these more enlightened and 
younger persons began acquiring allies who had 
been experiencing some dissatisfaction but who 
had not verbalized their feelings. More children 
than ever were attending Government schools 
equipped with radio, television, and other improved 
means of communicating with the “‘outside world.” 
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In many areas, electricity had made some inroads, 
so increasing numbers of homes were becoming 
equipped with modern devices. More children were 
learning to speak and read English, and contem- 
porary “paperback” books, magazines, and even 
comic books were being found in Indian-American 
homes. Road-building programs were accelerated. 
More cars and pickup trucks were appearing on 
reservations, and whole families began “going to 
town” as never before. 

In these and other ways, contacts with the non- 
Indian culture increased and multiplied, and con- 
tributed to the ever-growing numbers of Indian- 
Americans seeking change and demanding it not 
only from the Government but also from their 
own leaders. These leaders, traditionally the older 
and wiser men of the tribes, have been less amen- 
able to change and, indeed, continue to resist it. 
They look upon the younger and more vociferous 
individuals as revolutionary upstarts who should 
be punished for renouncing the old ways and 
striving for the new. Possibly these older men 
suspect that to give up these old ways is to sacri- 
fice all vestiges of individuality and end up with 
nothing. They seem to realize that as yet there is 
no definable place in the larger society where the 
Indian-American can easily find acceptance, a 
means of livelihood, and a way of life compatible 
with his background and cultural differences. At 
any rate, a battle continues to be waged between 
the old and the young, the price of which is loss 
of respect for the old and the gradual breaking 
down of tribal authority, control, custom, and 
significantly, tribal unity. A byproduct is con- 
flict between individuals which frequently produces 
emotional crises. These are sometimes resolved 
tragically and violently, resulting in still more 
Indian-Americans standing before some bar of 
justice. 


Contemporary Reaction to Cultural Indecision 


It is seen that the Indian-American is faced 
with many problems engendered by his living a 
somewhat marginal existence in and between two 
cultures. Reactions to these problems are varied. 
Some individuals change their status from Indian 
to white insofar as they are able. They leave the 
reservation, obtain jobs in some town or city, 
take high school English and otherwise try to 
eliminate any Indian accent. They wear contem- 
porary clothes, often marry non-Indians, and 
speak only English in the presence of their child- 
ren. While on the surface complete assimilation 
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seems to have taken place in these instances, few 
such individuals achieve complete acceptance by 
the non-Indians with whom they come in contact. 
Few of them are invited to join fraternal organi- 
zations. They sometimes have trouble obtaininig 
credit. Job advancement is generally given to non- 
Indians. Seldom are they invited to neighborhood 
parties or nominated to positions in the PTA. 

Others, being exposed to non-Indian ways, are 
unable or unwilling to cope with them further. 
They return to the reservation, drop all vestiges 
of non-Indian ways, align themselves with the 
older and ultraconservative members of the tribe, 
and do battle with their erstwhile buddies who 
favor change and relaxation of tribal rules. 

Still others “drift with the tides,” so to speak. 
They keep their sheep on the reservation but go to 
town and apply for jobs with non-Indians. If they 
get such a job they move to town while relatives 
mind their sheep. It is almost certain that some 
reason will develop that causes them to return to 
the reservation and to the role of sheepherder 
rather than bus boy or service station attendant. 
In short, they adjust to either the Indian or the 
non-Indian life, depending on circumstances, but 
only with confusion as they are not at all sure of 
their roles. 

Another significant reaction is to seek escape 
in strong drink. Persons of all ages do this and 
are drawn from each of the above categories. The 
person who attempts to lose his identity as an 
Indian sometimes experience such frustration in 
living in the midst of a non-Indian society that he 
turns to alcohol. Those who renounce the white 
man’s world miss certain elements of it, and ob- 
ject to some aspects of Indian living. They, too, 
frequently throw up their hands and turn to the 
bottle. Those who stay on the reservation and seek 
reform frequently become discouraged, with the 
same end result. So do a great many of the per- 
sons who fluctuate back and forth. On every size- 
able reservation are numbers of Indian-Ameri- 
cans who have earned the reputation of being 
community drunkards. Many of them have high 
school diplomas, some have specialized training, 
and others have been to college. And in every city 
adjacent to reservations Indian-Americans can be 
found in the “‘skid row” populations. Such disillu- 
sioned persons, who feel defeated by life, see little 
reason to try to conform to the rules of any soci- 
ety. Indeed, many of them feel hostile toward their 
own group as well as those of the non-Indian. This 
hostility sometimes manifests itself in excessive 
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drinking and violent, antisocial behavior and 
criminal acts. 

No attempt is made here to furnish answers to 
the puzzling questions that surround Indians and 
alcohol. Several observations can be made, how- 
ever. It appears that some Indian-Americans are 
turning to excessive drink because of their in- 
ability to resolve cultural conflicts. It also appears 
that Indian subjects are committing increasing 
numbers of violations of the law. Figures of the 
United States District Court for the District of 
New Mexico reflect an increase in Indian-Ameri- 
can defendants during the 4-year period from 
1958 through 1961—from 11 defendants in 1958 
to 45 in 1961. Drinking played a large part in 
these offenses. Of the 123 Indian defendants han- 
dled in the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico during the fiscal years 
1958 through 1961, over 90 percent were known to 
have been drinking at the time they committed 
_ their respective offenses.'! It may be that drinking 
is becoming a major killer on Indian reservations. 
Accidents, which accounted for 6 percent of all 
deaths for all races in the United States in 1960, 
accounted for 17 percent of all deaths among 
Indian-Americans during that year.?? It is known 
that many of these “accidents” were caused or 
contributed to by drinking on the part of someone 
involved. Individuals dying from “natural causes” 
frequently have long histories of excessive drink- 
ing. 

Conflict With the Law 


Briefly, then, it is seen that as the Indian-Amer- 
ican’s contacts with the non-Indian culture mul- 
tiply, so does his confusion due to conflicts of 
conduct norms and cultural influences. Byproducts 
are feelings of resentfulness, hostility, and chronic 
frustration. These, as such, do not lead directly to 
criminal behavior, as the Indian citizen for gener- 
ations has been well disciplined to submit to and 
obey the laws of the larger society. These con- 
flicts and differences do, however, frequently lead 
to drinking. Under the influence of alcohol resent- 


11 United States District Court for the District of New Mexico, 
Report of the Probation Office for Fiscal Years 1958, 1960, and 1961, 
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p. 4. 

12 United States Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health, 
Report of Medical Services, January 1962. 

13 “Pachuco” is a slang expression given to certain individuals, 
frequently of Latin extraction, who for various reasons do not feel 
they belong to or refuse to conform to the larger society. They adopt 
fairly uniform mannerisms of conduct, speech, and clothing. Their 
frequently aggravated antisocial conduct epitomizes their rebellion. 
Senseless crimes against strangers, knife fights, and malicious de- 
struction of property are common. They have certain expressions and 
speech manneritms which make it almost impossible for the un- 
initiated to understand their conversations. Each movement seen in 
their shuffling, stoop shouldered manner of walking suggests defiance. 
Their long and unruly heads of hair add a final nonconformist touch 
which is offensive to many. It is obvious that Indian youths, who 
choose this segment of the non-Indian society as being worthy of 
emulation, are beset with serious problems of adjustment. 
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fulness, hostility, and chronic frustration can be 
released and serious crimes may be the result. 

While many Indian adolescents and young 
people react in some of the ways described above, 
still others develop other behavior patterns. In- 
dian parents frequently complain that their teen- 
aged children, who behave well at home, violate 
the law with impunity when away from the tradi- 
tional parental controls. Within the last several 
years gangs have developed in some Indian com- 
munities, and muggings, chain whippings, and 
“gang wars” have taken place. Much more com- 
mon are informal and spontaneous drinking par- 
ties. The favorite or only social outlet in many 
communities is riding around and around in any 
available vehicle, with a quantity of wine or beer, 
shouting insults, propositions, and challenges to 
those they encounter. Youths choosing these activ- 
ities seldom work and often are a drain on their 
parents. They often have considerable contact 
with non-Indians in neighboring communities, and 
adopt from them antisocial mannerisms, attitudes, 
and values, akin to the “pachuco” characteristics 
that have become so well known they are con- 
sidered social phenomena in some areas.’ Need- 
less to say, this type of behavior pattern leads to 
deterioration in those adopting it and, in many 
cases, to appearances in courts for increasingly 
serious offenses. The parents of these youths seem 
unable to cope with such behavior and the tribal 
authorities themselves in many instances cannot 
turn the tide. 

On the positive side, there are many Indian 
young people who are very definitely a credit to 
themselves and their communities. Many of them 
are struggling valiantly for higher educations, 
many are making good use of various programs 
which call for their relocation to urban centers for 
specialized training or acceptable employment. 
Some find jobs in towns and cities adjacent to 
reservations and selflessly contribute their earn- 
ings toward improving the family’s standard of 
living, providing younger brothers and sisters 
with more advantages, obtaining modern conveni- 
ences for aging parents, and other goals. Others 
become the trusted lieutenants of non-Indian trad- 
ers and businessmen operating on the reservation. 
By holding such jobs they see virtually all mem- 
bers of the community and are able to provide val- 
uable assistance by interpreting the white man’s 
law and customs to their neighbors, protecting 
their interests in various ways, and in furnishing 
advice by virtue of having been away to school or 
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having had other contacts with the larger society. 


Improved Correctional Services Needed 


It is seen that Indian-American citizens, 
whether young or old, sophisticated or naive, 
educated or illiterate, react in various ways to cul- 
tural indecision. Many are doing laudable jobs, 
but some are not. Of those who are not, many 
sooner or later come to the attention of law-en- 
forcement authorities and correctional people in 
the non-Indian society. If present trends continue, 
increasing numbers of Indian-Americans will be 
found in this latter category. Such individuals are 
of direct concern to federal, state, county, and 
municipal courts; various probation and parole 
departments; law-enforcement agencies at all 
levels; the Federal Bureau of Prisons and state 
penal institutions; the U. 8. Public Health Service 
and state departments of public health; the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other departments 
and agencies. Should these various institutions, 
agencies, and departments examine the correc- 
tional services available to Indian-Americans, and 
at the same time become cognizant of the some- 
what peculiar needs of these people because of 
cultural differences, a great deal might be learned. 

Such an examination would reveal interesting 
facts, a few of which are listed. Government sub- 
sidized Indian boarding schools should not be ex- 
pected to attempt to provide custodial care and 
rehabilitative treatment for delinquent or seri- 
ously maladjusted children as these schools are 
hard, pressed to offer acceptable academic pro- 
grams without these added burdens. For more 
hardened youth and adult offenders there are no 
rated at the United Pueblos Agency, Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 
agencies on other reservations have now established such positions 
and at present there are about 12 such officers at agencies located 


in Colorado, Oregon, South Dakota, and New Mexico, as well as 
a supervisory probation officer position in Washington, D. C 


penal institutions designed and oriented with 
their particular needs in mind, even though they 
are being incarcerated in increasing numbers. 
Recreation and delinquency prevention programs 
are almost nonexistent on reservations. 

For the increasing numbers of Indian-Ameri- 
cans serving probation or parole terms, from 
whatever court or jurisdiction, the quality of their 
supervision leaves much to be desired. They 
usually comprise only a fraction of the worker’s 
caseload. The communications harrier often makes 
personal contacts between the worker and such 
persons difficult. Geographic isolation heightens 
the problem of frequent or adequate field super- 
vision. Few workers understand these people and 
their problems, and are thus ill equipped to meet 
them on their own terms. These and other factors 
explain why services to Indian-American proba- 
tioners and parolees are often inferior to services 
provided to others.14 

Indian-Americans, too, usually comprise only a 
fraction of the warden’s inmate population. They 
are often quiet persons who ask little and prefer 
to remain in the background. And again the com- 
munications barrier and lack of understanding 
about these people’s way of life causes the warden 
and his staff additional problems. These factors 
make it easy for institutional personnel to ignore 
them in favor of attending to more verbal subjects 
whose problems are more easily recognized and 
dealt with. 

It appears that correctional services to Indian- 
Americans could and should be improved, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, problems occa- 
sioned by cultural differences notwithstanding. If 
sufficient attention and effort were to be directed 
to these goals, it should follow that the quality of 
correctional services made available to them could 
in time equal the quality of such services available 
to other citizens. 


ULTURE is a psychological phenomenon, observable as behavior. Cul- 

tural behavior includes both mental and overt patterns which are com- 
mon to a society, and which are learned by the individuals and passed 
down from generation to generation by the learning process. A society 
always possesses a culture more or less unique, and the total culture 
serves as a pattern whereby the group adjusts to its environment and 
whereby individuals adjust to the biological and social requirements of 


group life. 


—JOHN LEWIS GILLIN and JOHN PHILIP GILLIN 
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Treatment of a Juvenile Delinquent: 
A Probation Officer’s View" 


By ANDRE CAILLIET 
Youth Parole Worker, Annex of Boys’ Training Schools, Goshen, N. Y. 


ren in juvenile court, the probation officer 

plays a significant role. As an agent of the 
court, he must be authoritative in the performance 
of his duties. He is responsible for the protection 
of the child as well as the community in the ad- 
judication of the delinquent. These responsibil- 
ities can be summed up in the philosophy of serv- 
ing the child’s best interest, rather than pros- 
ecution. They are inherent in a basic respect 
for the individual. 

We take for granted the probation officer’s 
knowledge of human behavior, his objectivity, 
his ability to size up the cultural environment, 
his responsiveness to the child’s particular prob- 
lem. Burdened though he may be under high 
caseloads, agency demands, and time limitations, 
the probation officer continues to work with the 
family of the child and to make the best use he 
can of community resources. He must hold in 
check the child’s antisocial conduct even as he is 
committed to his rehabilitation. 

In dealing with the delinquent, the probation 
officer, of course, knows that there is no single 
cause of delinquency. The facts vary with each 
case. The objective of his effort might be stated 
in these terms, “individual help and rehabilitation 
within a framework of community protection.” 


N S A KEY PERSON in the appearance of child- 


The Court Setting 


In the community the juvenile offender usually 
comes in contact with the police following an act 
of antisocial nature. Usually the police prepares 
a report describing the offense—car theft, burg- 
lary, petty theft. He may dismiss the offense if 
it is of minor nature, but usually refers the mat- 
ter to juvenile authorities. The parents are noti- 
fied of the apprehension of the child prior to 
detention in a juvenile hall or similar facility. 
He awaits court disposition while in detention 


* Mr. Cailliet was a probation officer with the San Mateo 
(California) Probation Department from 1960 to 1962. 
The boy to whom he refers in the article was under his 
supervision at that time. 


or in the home of his parents, and is assigned 
a probation officer. Within a prescribed time the 
probation officer prepares a court report which 
covers the social data of the family, nature of the 
offense, the child’s developmental and personality 
factors, family status, etc. 

The probation officer’s ability at interpreting 
the child’s function and relationship in his family, 
at school, enables the juvenile court judge to 
individualize the child’s attitudes and to make 
a decision—whether to place him on probation, 
commit him to an institution, refer him to a 
child guidance clinic or hospital for observation. 

Prior to the court hearing the probation officer 
prepares the parents and the child regarding the 
court procedure, its informality, and emphasizes 
the “reality” of the court’s authority and scope. 
Further, the extent to which the judge is able 
to handle the client’s hostility and the family’s 
apprehension, and to clarify the issues before 
them, influences the tone of the hearing. Foremost 
in mind must be the way the child is handled to 
enable him to cope with the struggle he faces. 
This article is focused on the treatment of the 
delinquent, how it is related to a juvenile proba- 
tion officer’s view of him, and the extent of his 
reality and understanding of the growth process. 
The writer speaks of his experience as a proba- 
tion officer in San Mateo County in California. 
This area is industrialized, fairly well populated, 
prosperous, with a middle-class orientation. 


The Family Complex 


In his initial contact with John A. at San Mateo 
High School, the probation officer found John to 
be a pleasant, sophisticated youngster, though 
obviously conflicted. The family situation was one 
of conflict, climaxed now by the fact that John had 
been put on probation for “being beyond parental 
control.” Now 16, John is upset by his parents’ 
intervention in asking the help of the juvenile 


court. In school he shows a poor disposition to- 


1 Alfred J. ‘Kahn, Planning Community Services oan in 
Trouble. New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, 
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ward classwork and gives evidence of disruptive 
behavior. In contacts with teachers, he covers 
up, feels threatened by their knowledge of his 
delinquent status. His choice of companions is 
among youngsters who share his frustration and 
likewise dislike the “regimented” school atmos- 
phere. 

The parents’ own view of John, the elder of 
two children, is characterized by rejection. The 
mother is narcissistic, shields in order to win 
over, while the father is demanding of abortive 
discipline and short in patience. Both parents 
see John as a threat to what they believe to be 
a happy marriage. They tell the probation officer 
that they offer their children discipline, interest, 
and love, and cannot understand John’s conduct 
at home and at school. 

We now get to the background of this situation. 
Mrs. A’s unhappy childhood is revealed, including 
social deprivation in her teens. During the depres- 
sion years she married the boy’s natural father, 
a childhood sweetheart, a laborer in an Oregon 
lumber mill. When seasonally unemployed he 
would take to excessive drinking, stay away from 
home, and abuse the children on his return. For 
several years the family led a marginal existence, 
until Mr. A. died from complications of a liver 
condition. The mother was left helpless and with- 
out funds; the children were ill-nourished. 

Two years later, John’s mother moved to North- 
ern California with relatives. She managed tc 
support John on social security benefits and her 
earnings as a stenographer. Then followed her 
second marriage to a United Airlines employee. 
A child was born of this union. John, 7 years old 
then, still recalled his own father, seemed unable 
to detach himself from that loss, and came to 
resent his stepfather who played up the younger 
brother as an “ideal child.” This, then, was the 
situation that had developed through the years, 
John remaining an infantile boy urable to do 
things for himself. 

John’s relationship with his mother, at the 
time this case study was made, was based on 
much provocative behavior and mutual abuse. 
At times she would be furious with him, at others 
“seductive,” lavishing presents on him. With the 
stepfather in the picture, however, her attention 
turned to the new child. Because of this, John 
became further annoyed, destructive, restless. He 
sought the company of mischievous youngsters 
in junior high school, and came home late, his 


, 3 .Y Aichorn, Wayward Youth. New York: The Viking Press, 
nc., 


clothing torn, showing little guilt about his way- 
wardness. 

It seemed that John’s behavior often produced 
and reinforced similar tendencies in the male 
parent. The stepfather would scold him fre- 
quently, yet subtly encourage him to break the 
rules by giving him an extra allowance which he 
knew was against the rules. Surprised to see that 
John did not reciprocate through good conduct, 
the father would then punish him, cutting off the 
regular allowance for no particular reason. Thus 
John soon failed to return home, reacting further 
to the parents who were now both against him 
and could not tolerate his behavior. By the time 
he entered high school, John felt hostile, refused 
to attend school on occasion, threatened to run 
away. His insatiable demands were impossible 
to meet. He ran away, and the police returned 
him to his home. When this recurred, John came 
to the attention of the juvenile authorities. A 
situation existed with both parents allied against 
their son. He would then provoke them further 
by playing on their inconsistencies. 


The Probation Officer’s View 


In his diagnosis the probation officer recognized 
that John had not experienced a healthy upbring- 
ing, nor the kind of relationships which result 
in good emotional outlets. It follows that if John 
did not grow emotionally as he did physically, 
such a failure in emotional growth would predis- 
pose delinquency. Hence the conflict in values, 
for what he views as independence from his par- 
ents, is interpreted by them merely as the making 
of a “rebel without a cause.” In this instance the 
gap between the aim of parental training and the 
socialization of the child tends to increase de- 
mands and pressures, and to further hinder emo- 
tional growth. We are here drawing away from 
a healthy attitude for the normal growth which 
Dr. August Aichorn describes in The Wayward 
Child: 

The child egy normally and assumes his proper 
place in society if he can cultivate in the nursery such 
relationships as can be carried over to the teacher, 
and that toward his brothers and sisters must be trans- 
ferred to his schoolmates. Every new contact, according 
to the degree the person represents, repeats a previous 
relationship with little deviation. People whose early 
adjustment follows such a normal course have no dif- 
ficulties in their emotional relationships with others; 
they are able to form new ties, to deepen them, or to 
break them without conflict when the situation arises.” 
To communicate with John, then, the probation 

officer would need to encourage him, eliciting 


warmth, empathy, and the subsequent transfer- 
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ence reaction, all this without being moralistic. 
Being a good listener is an important requirement 
in learning to deal with a child as he is and in 
assessing such things as a smile, a facial expres- 
sion, and a change of mood. The child may grad- 
ually realize that limits have been set for him as 
an enabling force in his development, not merely 
as a restriction of self-expression. The very hos- 
tility, or resistance, the latter gives in to, needs 
to be channeled into proper motivation to achieve 
a productive relationship. With his knowledge, 
understanding, and skills, the probation officer 
tries to help John in his difficulties. Treatment 
of the delinquent, it seems, requires an under- 
standing of the growth process along with the 
required socialization. 

To get back to family contacts in John’s case, 
we have seen that the parents’ view of their son 
revealed a basic inability to transmit emotional 
warmth. They seemed unable to relate with him 
except in an authoritarian manner. The probation 
officer sought to analyze these limitations on the 
parents’ part and to reappraise the child accord- 
ingly. It was not enough to say that the child 
was a truant. One had to inquire into the reasons 
for truancy, to re-evaluate the boy, looking for 
the underlying developmental causes and not 
just the immediate precipitating factors which 
the parents saw on the surface. 

The probation officer’s initiative in making the 
parents aware that John felt unwanted helped 
them to recognize in what ways they were failing 
him. But not right away. The recent court ap- 
pearance was obviously not changing John’s ways. 
The boy’s stepfather was irritated by the fact 
that the boy created so much trouble for him in 
the community. Other statements by the father 
showed his hostility in demanding the boy’s con- 
formity to his will. The mother, being more per- 
missive, was more ready to condone the boy’s 
behavior. But without realistic support and guid- 
ance, John was not getting the proper parental 
interest. It remained for the probation officer 
to inquire into the delinquent boy’s dilemma while 
assessing continually existing family dynamics. 

As this appraisal progressed, it seemed diffi- 
cult to motivate a neurotic youngster like John 
perhaps because his ego was so impaired. As Dr. 
H. Grossbard describes the delinquent, “He per- 
ceives all experiences, past, present and future, 
as isolated from each other. They remain sepa- 


® Hyman Grossbard, “Ego Deficiency in Delinquents,” Social Case- 
work, April 1962, p. 178. ne 
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rated in the asset and debit columns. The ego is 
unable to relate the plus and minus items to each 
other and compute a sum total. Thus the delin- 
quent cannot arrive at a unified perception of 
himself or of others. Lacking in the capacity to 
integrate reality, he has a fragmented view of 
the world. To him good and evil coexist without 
interaction. He perceives other people as either 
good or all evil.”? What can be done, is to set 
realistic goals for the youngster, within the area 
of the probation officer’s responsibility—office re- 
porting, school, and home visits. Clarifying his 
own role toward the child and seeing him in the 
proper perspective, the probation officer hopefully 
encourages him to participate as a family member. 
Even as he sees underlying personality disorders 
and distorted social values reflected in the young- 
ster’s actions and attitudes, the probation officer’s 
prime concern remains what we shall call here 
“the delinquent’s reality.” 


The Delinquent’s Reality 


We said earlier that John felt keenly the stigma 
of probation for being “beyond parental control.” 
His inability to relate to his parents, his power- 
lessness to learn from experience, a distorted 
perception of his environment, a shifting sense 
of loyalty at variance with parental expecta- 
tions—these were facts. What John felt was that 
he was being forced into social conformity by his 
rigid parents. In school he chose companions like 
himself, at odds with their parents or surrogates. 
John told the probation officer, “My parents don’t 
approve of my friends, and I mean no harm in 
riding in their car.” He felt helpless because his 
mother nagged him, called the neighbors, in- 
quired at his doings. The father restricted him 
to quarters or had chores set up to prevent his 
going out with schoolmates. The probation officer, 
in turn, discouraged him from blaming his par- 
ents, the police, or the school principal. Also, 
John had to report weekly to the probation office. 
Consequently he distrusted adults, even those who 
tried to help him. 

As an outlet John, of course, found questionable 
companions with whom he could achieve peer 
status. In such cases the car often becomes the 
symbol of emancipation, while the gang provides 
acceptance for aggression and hostility. Focus 
upon the delinquent’s reality is indeed pertinent 
to “value conflicts.” As Jacob Chwast observes: 


_ In treating juvenile delinquents, whether in a nr 
institution, or nonauthoritative setting, values are o: 
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the essence, since the client’s antisocial behavior runs 

counter to the values of the community as expressed 

in its laws, and often to the less formally defined values 

embodied in social and moral codes.* . 

The delinquent drifts about in his search for 
personal identity like a rudderless ship on a 
stormy sea. He needs direction, yet finds none in 
the changing subcultures of our cities, in the 
magnitude of social problems—family breakdown, 
slums, neglect, poverty, etc. To this society in 
transition he is a challenge, not in that he wants 
his battles fought for him, but in that he must 
have an opportunity to become productive, to 
work, to enhance his self-concept in some con- 
structive way. The irony here, however, is that, 
whereas the delinquent youth shares values of 
the “normal adolescent,” he contradicts them by 
his actions. This is “the delinquent’s reality”: 
with no desire to change his ways, he is indeed 
“the rebel without a cause.” 

John, in particular, found boredom in the home 
situation. He left home, quit school, stole money 
from his family, and, taking along his belongings, 
took off for San Francisco. He got as far as 
Mendecino by bus, some one hundred miles away, 
and called on relatives, telling them that he was 
on leave because the school had burned down—an 
unlikely story indeed! Thus John acted out his 
long-standing rebellion. In a matter of 2 days he 
was returned to San Mateo by the police. The pro- 
bation officer promptly had him placed in Juve- 
nile Hall. John’s lack of self-restraint required 
that he be protected from himself in this disposi- 
tion and that the necessary community protection 
also be provided. 


View of Treatment 


The acting out which climaxes John’s case im- 
plies a break in emotional makeup, a psychic 
stress with a guilt reaction pattern. Dr. Irene 
Josselyn has a pertinent remark on this matter: 
“Children should feel guilty if they violate some 
requirement of behavior which they are able to 
meet. If the child does not feel guilt, he has not 
only failed to adjust to his world, but he has 
done so because he possesses no internal aware- 
ness of what is required for the adjustment.’® 
The distorted parent-child relationship in John’s 
case is evidently what triggered his irresponsible 
running away. To prevent further strain on this 
basic relationship, the helping person must gain 
John’s confidence all over again, by confronting 


4 Jacob Chwast, “Value Conflicts in Treating Delinquents,” Children, 
June 1959. 


5 Irene Josselyn, The Happy Child. New York: Random House, 1951. 


him with his conduct in such a way that he may 
see its futility. John is fairly intelligent, enough 
to know that the pressing need for gratification 
gets others in trouble, yet fails to bring him any 
satisfaction. 

It can be seen, then, that the spadework in 
treatment in John’s case requires ego-support 
primarily. A clinical evaluation of John and his 
parents reveals the significant etiology of the 
family and its emotional difficulties. John is 
shown as a potentially normal boy who clings 
to a mother unable to meet his emotional needs, 
a rigid father engrossed in himself. It seems that 
most of his hostility is directed toward the mother, 
with the suggestion of an unresolved conflict, 
castration fears—altogether a psychological de- 
privation stemming from earliest childhood. 

- The parent-child relationship requires the un- 
raveling of family dynamics to help John and 
his parents to talk out anxieties, to cope with 
their guilt feelings, and to foster insight on outer 
reality. Such clarification will motivate John in 
time to respond to a new situation and will lead 
him to a more appropriate view of his parents. 
Particularly, John needs to overcome the impact 
of the loss of his father, so as to view the step- 
father on his own merits. The boy’s personality 
integration is enhanced in proportion as he de- 
rives satisfaction from object relationships and 
as he finds adult contacts increasingly rewarding. 

In fairness to John’s parents, their interference 
in his behavior had been aimed at setting limits. 
As he failed to respond, their frustration in- 
creased. Perhaps it is the manner and degree of 
consistency in parental discipline which best pro- 
motes personality growth in the child. 

John’s delinquent acting out is interpreted to 
him as a negative reaction to the court’s author- 
ity as well as to the recognized family conflict. 
The probation officer, by a tactful use of author- 
ity, clarifies for John the new reality—his com- 
ing to court and facing himself. Thus a careful 
interpretation of court authority can aid an in- 
dividual’s social and personal integration. In the 
treatment process, good timing in the use of this 
element—entailing flexibility and basic respect— 
can stimulate the proper change in the resistive 
client. 


Generally speaking, parents will cooperate in 
meeting their appointments at the child guidance 
clinic because they are anxious about themselves, 
too. Their own failure to hold John in line needs 
to be cleared up for them. They are more respon- 
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sive now that the probation officer’s role has 
been demonstrated effectively. They are ready 
to assume their responsibilities which the counse- 
lor has been careful not to take over. The parents 
are thus likely to clear their ambivalent feelings 
toward one another, hopefully becoming more 
sensitive. 

Upon recommendation for residence orienta- 
tion, John was “placed” by the juvenile court in a 
Methodist Children’s home. He was told by the 
judge that he can turn over a new leaf and hence- 
forth lead a more satisfactory life, useful to him- 
self and others. As a major step in the gradual 
solution of the family problem, John now feels 
what has been communicated to him. His adjust- 
ment in juvenile hall as a group-living experience 
has already enabled him to become more trusting 
of adults. 

In the treatment of a delinquent we have kept 
his “reality” in mind and worked with the con- 
flict within the “family complex.” 

The rehabilitation of delinquent boys is a com- 
plex challenge for the probation officer. We can- 
not afford to underestimate their shrewdness as 
they exploit situations to their advantage. A valid 
and realistic goal should be kept in mind in work- 
ing with them a step at a time. The probation 
officer is aware that the facts vary with each 
delinquent. He must find out wherein the youth 
has been deprived, what attitudes prevail in his 
immediate family, what particular problem has 
precipitated truancy or theft or other delinquent 
behavior. Treatment follows diagnosis, and nei- 
ther is simple. 

The delinquent child with a severely impaired 
ego does not take to an environment of acceptance, 
reality, and security, however much he may be 
pushed in that direction. Quite the opposite: He 
rebels, and acts out his rebellion again and again 
until contact with his real needs has been achieved 


and the old pattern broken. In this instance, John 
does fit the description: He is an essentially 
neurotic boy who has clung to a distorted self- 
concept, while denying himself the very social 
values that could benefit his life. 

However, facing a juvenile court can be a turn- 
ing point in a child’s experience. It is a therapeutic 
experience for him as well as for his parents. 
The probation officer to whom the youth is as- 
signed, deepens rapport by allowing meaningful 
communication to take place. A significant tech- 
nique in the rehabilitation of the delinquent is 
the quality of being nonjudgmental. To sum up, 
casework is primarily the art of dealing with 
social and psychological facts to enable a par- 
ticular individual to face himself. Thus his life 
can have meaning as he comes to terms with him- 
self and others more realistically, and avoids 
conflict with the law. 


Conclusion 


In the treatment of the delinquent, the proba- 
tion officer’s view, then, is that he must be recep- 
tive, imaginative, flexible—aware that he cannot 
classify the delinquent into neat, diagnostic cate- 
gories like a blueprint for a house. He knows that 
treatment cannot take place in a vacuum. He relies 
on whatever facilities and services are available 
in the community. He helps the family to help 
the child, and in due time enables the child to 
“face himself.” True, we have a long way to go, 
but more satisfying achievements are in store 
with the increased implementation of community 
resources, research programs, coordinated child 
welfare services, and field consultation services. 

In coping with the delinquent and his “distorted 
world,” the task ahead requires a clear vision. 
Surely the rehabilitation of the delinquent is an 
investment in the precious heritage of children 
who look to adult understanding, guidance, and 
leadership in troubled times. 


ELINQUENCY, it is clear, is many things to many people. To assume 

that the label “delinquent” is defined or applied uniformly is as naive 
as it would be to assume that divorce statistics accurately and uniformly 
reflect the incidence of marital discord. The fact that the experts cannot 
agree on a definition, however, does not mean that the phenomenon can- 
not be explored, or that its extent cannot be measured. The necessary 
approach is to examine delinquency in as many as possible of its aspects 
in order to determine what it is and equally important what it is not. 


—SOopPHIA M. ROBISON in Juvenile Delinquency 
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Conjugal Visitations in Prisons: 
A Sociological Perspective 


By JOSEPH K. BALOGH, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


NE OF THE many and most important issues 

confronting both the correctional worker 

and criminologist is the problem of conjugal 
visitations. The broad fields of criminology and 
penology are directly involved because of the con- 
cept of human rehabilitation as it relates to the 
antisocial offender. Admittedly, most penal admin- 
istrators are cognizant of the many arguments for 
and against this controversial problem. Equally 
true, and for varied reasons, is the fact that there 
it no unanimity of opinion. The solution, if any, 
lies in the direction of moral, administrative, and 
legal phenomena. More specifically, the problem is 
related to the element of time, selective social 
processes, and physical facilities. 

Society’s unwillingness to analyze and recom- 
mend, even subjectively, is most difficult to under- 
stand. Since the principle of retribution is in- 
herent in our philosophy of punishment as indi- 
cated by criminal law, the future can hardly be 
characterized by social optimism. It would appear 
that society is not concerned one way or the other 
Contemporary criminologists and _ penologists, 
however, are viewing the matter with careful 
scrutiny since the majority of our prison popula- 
tion are short-term offenders. 

Some penal administrators, however, are often 
defensive and even evasive in their attitudes to- 
ward this problem. Penal administrators on 
occasions do, however, assume viewpoints some- 
what antithetical to those of their superiors. The 
press and various mass media have also been less 
than articulate. Ideologically, our contemporary 
society at times demonstrates very little creativity 
and ingenuity for improvisation. As compared to 
other countries, “The general impression . . . is 
that many countries hold a more humanitarian 
attitude toward prisoners than do many groups in 
the United States .... Deprivation of martial 

1 Ruth S. Cavan and Eugene S. “Marital Relationships of 


Zemans, 
Prisoners in Twenty-Eight Countries,” The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, July-August, Volume 49, No. 2, 
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5 Ibid., 187-188. 
® Ibid., p. 189. 


characteristics is less likely to be made a part of 
punishment than in the United States.”! Upon a 
further global examination of the problem, some 
discernible trends are in the making. In Europe, 
for instance, short home leaves for selected classes 
of prisoners have been established in England, 
Wales, North Ireland, Scotland, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Greece, and Sweden.? 

Latin American practices provide for super- 
vised visits of the spouse with the prisoner within 
the prison. These regulations are in effect in Chile, 
Puerto Rico, Argentina, and Mexico. Chile en- 
courages even greater permissiveness in that pro- 
visions are made for both private visits in the 
prison as well as for home leaves.? Mexico’s penal 
colony of Isles Marias encourages the families to 
live with their respective inmate spouses. In an 
unpublished manuscript, Dr. Norman §. Hayner 
describes this program as follows: 

The practice of conjugal visits in Mexican prisons is 

a realistic method of meeting the sex problem. Not only 

does it combat homosexuality; it often changes the en- 

tire behavior of a convict. It should be remembered that 

Mexico has a very strong family tradition. Even more 

than in the United States the family is regarded as a 

fundamental institution. Anything that tends to destroy 

the family meets with opposition; any thing that 
strengthens it is supported. It is believed that the con- 
jugal visit keeps couples together. When the manager of 

a Mexican hotel gave his assistant cook her free day on 

Thursday so that she could visit her husband in the 

local bastille on that day, he was acting in harmony 

with Mexican mores.4 

India, Pakistan, and the Philippines encourage 
certain types of prisoners to invite their families 
to live with them on the prison grounds, Their 
programs are somewhat compatible with those of 
the Mexican island penal colony. A comparable 
philosophy also exists in the Philippine Iwahig 
Penal Colony, on the Island of Palawan.' How- 
ever, Cavan and Zeman are careful to state that 
most of the countries do not favor private or con- 
jugal visits within the prison setting.® 

The concept of conjugal visitations in this coun- 
try, however, tends to assume different perspec- 
tives. There is much doubt as well as considerable 
academic disagreement concerning the merits, if 
any, of conjugal visitations. Penal administrators 
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very seldom, if ever, openly advocate conjugal 
visitations. They invariably mention the strong 
opposition created by conflicting mores and public 
sentiment. Zeman and Cavan feel that a qualified 
public opinion is needed before conjugal visita- 
tions can become a distinct reality.’ 

A very strong argument for conjugal visitations 
is focalized around the idea that homosexuality 
and sexual tensions would be reduced. Zeman and 
Cavan, however, make this observation: 

... At this point it is necessary to remember that 
some men are in prison for crimes related to sex devia- 
tion and maladjustment. They create some of the most 
severe problems of homosexuality in prison. Some of 
them may be married, but it scarcely seems probable 
that conjugal visiting would clear up their problems. 
The situation may be different for men normally ad- 
justed sexually outside of prison who feel tensions when 
deprived of sex relations.8 
A professional correctional worker in a maxi- 


mum security prison adds this corrobrative evi- 
dence: 


Some people seem to believe that if a more intimate 
relationship was available it would greatly eliminate 
such things as homosexuality and tension within the 
institution. It has been our experience that when the 
man has good family relationships, a good stable home 
where both he and his wife are emotionally mature, 
there is no problem along these lines, even though this 
intimate relationship is not available. The true problem 
in regard to homosexuality and tension brought about 
by an unsatisfied sex drive, lies with the unstable, im- 
mature individual who has been married numerous times 
and who has had a long period of incarceration, in all 
probability starting as a juvenile, and with the person 
who possesses definite psychopathic personality traits. 
To offer a more intimate relationship to this type of 
individual would be ridiculous. We do not feel that a 
more intimate relationship between a man and his wife 


would eliminate many of our problems within our insti- 
tution.® 


There is very little evidence in the United States 
to indicate that future correctional philosophy will 
emphasize the concept of the family matrix and 
related sociopsychological phenomena. 


Purpose and Method 


It was the purpose of this study to reveal to 
what degree changes pro and con, if any, were 
discernible attitudinally by prison administrators 
toward conjugal visitations. A secondary consider- 
ation, perhaps an important corollary, was to 
show the extent to which these trends could be 
utilized for both immediate as well as future pro- 
jection. 

Seventy-three personal inquiries were sent to 
prison wardens representing institutions both in 


7 Eugene S. Zemans and Ruth S. Cavan, “Marital Relationships 
of Prisoners,” The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, May-June, Volume 49, No. 1, 1958, p. 53. 
8 Ibid., pp. 53-54 
® Ibid., p. 64. 


the United States and Canada. In the final anal- 
ysis, this study was an attempt to descriptively 
and critically evaluate the responses of 52 penal 
administrators who very thoughfully responded to 
the inquiry. As might be expected, there was wide 
disparity in their respective analyses of the sub- 
ject. It must be pointed out, however, that there 
was also considerable accord on many of the con- 
troversial phases. 

The responses for purposes of analyses were 
categorized as follows: (1) referred to higher ad- 
ministrative source; (2) noncommittal; (3) fa- 
vored; (4) opposed; and (5) undecided. 


Results and Discussion 


The results showed that 2, or 3.8 percent, of the 
penal administrators chose to refer the matter to a 
higher administrative source; 6, or 11.5 percent, 
were noncommittal; 7, or 13.4 percent, favored 
conjugal visitations; 29, or 56.0 percent, were 
opposed; and 8, or 15.3 percent, were undecided. 
To obtain a more detailed analysis, three of the 
majored categories (favored, opposed, and un- 
decided) were broken down into subcategories. 


(1) Referred to Higher Administrative Source 

The subjects who referred the matter to a 
higher administrative source cited the American 
Correctional Association and the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons. They felt these 
sources could provide a greater insight into the 
problem. 
(2) Noncommittal 

The reasons given appeared to be charac- 
teristically superficial and defensive. A few of the 
subjects stated flatly that they had no comment to 
make. Some of the penal administrators, presum- 
ably under a cloak of modesty, felt they were not 
qualified to speak with authority on a topic as 
controversial as conjugal visitations. The crite- 
rion of inexperience was also mentioned. Some 
also felt there had been “considerable discussion 
and research” concerning the matter but that no 
“significant” conclusions had been reached. There 
was also a feeling that time-wise it was too pre- 
mature to pronounce a judgment. Also, there 
was considerable accord in the direction that our 
society was not yet ready for this kind of a pro- 
gram. 


(3) Favored 


The penal administrators who favored con- 
jugal visitations predicated their remarks under 
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these subcategories: differential treatment; keep- 
ing family ties; lesser of two evils; incentive 
factor; conditions under which permitted; not a 
moral issue; public education ; and other reasons. 
Differential treatment.—The feeling among 
penal administrators was that conjugal visitation 
privileges should be granted to legally married 
persons only. Private visits with women inmates, 
however, were not to be permitted under any con- 
dition. More importantly, single men or bachelors 
were also denied the privilege of having dates or 
private visits. 

Keeping family ties—Penal administrators 
invariably stated that a program of conjugal visit- 
ation would tend to prevent a breakup between 
husband and wife, thereby rendering positive 
assurance of keeping the family together. The 
administrator of a prison in Mississippi, which 
incidentally permits conjugal visitations, makes 
the following observation : 

We have never had any criticism from the general 
public who understand how visiting is handled. I do not 
know of another prison system which permits conjugal 
visits of husband and wife. We feel that these visits are 
helpful in many ways. We are sure that it is a means of 
keeping some families together for the day that they are 
released. Many of our inmates say that it is an incentive 
for them to conduct themselves in such a way as to merit 
this privilege. We have been permitting these visits for 
quite a long time and have not had any regrets or ad- 
verse experiences from it. 

One penal administrator felt “that under proper 
supervision and if confined strictly to legally 
married persons, it could very well be the differ- 
ence between a breakup between husband and wife 
or marital relations remaining as they should be.” 
Still, another penal administrator made the fol- 
lowing supportable statement: 

Let’s face it. Sex is one of the big problems in any 
penitentiary. When you separate men and women, you 
end up with abnormal situations. The wife at home is 
under as much pressure or even more than her husband 
in prison and if the two can sit down and talk out their 
problems in a relaxed, private situation, there is an 
excellent chance that these problems could be resolved. 
Lesser of two evils —There was strong consen- 

sus to the effect that this problem was merely a 
question of balancing one set of morals against 
another, viz, homosexuality versus normal rela- 
tions. The sex problem is obviously the most im- 
portant category under scrutiny. This is attested 
to by the following statement: 

One of the major deprivations to which prisoners are 
exposed is in the area of sex; although this is the one 
need, unlike hunger, thirst, etc., in which abstinence is 
possible. Admittedly, the kind of person who is likely to 
see the inside of a prison is lacking in controls and per- 
haps suffers more from physical and gross psychological 


deprivation than do the “normal” nonprison members of 
the general population. On the average, that is to say— 
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there are certainly exceptions to this rule both in and 

out of prison. 

One penal administrator also stated that “con- 
jugal visitations might reduce tension among mar- 
ried inmates resulting from sexual deprivation.” 
In commenting about problems relating to sex 
prevention, a penal administrator stated that “‘the 
incidence of homosexual affairs in prison, mastur- 
bation, and other “abnormal” methods of satisfy- 
ing sexual needs would likely be lessened and the 
controlling inmate behavior indirectly related to 
these sexual practices might similarly be allevi- 
ated.” A concession, however, was made by the 
penal administrators to the effect that additional 
problems could be anticipated regarding the 
methods to be employed in determining who were 
the real wives of the prisoners. 

Incentive factor—It was the opinion of the 
penal administrators that this system could very 
easily provide the prisoners with an incentive and 
thereby bring about an improvement in prison 
discipline. This point of view, however, was not 
spelled out definitively. 

Conditions under which permitted—There 
were several stipulations under which this pro- 
gram might work satisfactorily. Problems relat- 
ing to administrative facilities came in for serious 
consideration. The introduction of conjugal visita- 
tions in larger prisons would make imperative the 
hiring of additional staff. Penal administrators 
could also expect “mechanical difficulties” in set- 
ting up proper facilities at a prison. There was 
some discussion to the effect that prison farms and 
prison camps might be the answer. The frequency 
of visits came into focus also. The consensus was 
that such visits should be limited to one a month. 
There was a general feeling that if the program 
was properly supervised, no serious objections 
would arise. Some penal administrators felt that 
it might be a good idea to establish weekend fur- 


- loughs for the last 90 days of the inmate’s prison 


term to make the reacquaintance gradual and to 
also enable the inmate to look for employment. 

Not a moral issue.—It was felt there should be 
no objection to the moral issue of permitting con- 
jugal visitations. In other words, there was consid- 
erable sentiment to the effect that this was the 
only course to follow in the future. In fact, the 
feeling was that such a program would actually 
aid morals. 

Public education.—The introduction of conjugal 
visitations was directly related to the amount of 
education attained by the masses. Some penal 


ay. 
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administrators viewed the practice an unwritten 
law. One penal administrator stated that “I guess 
my personal attitude, which does not reflect the 
attitude of the Director of Corrections, is in favor 
of conjugal visits, but the method of arranging 
such visits is very complex. We may not be ready 
yet for such a drastic step in prison management.” 
Generally, the feeling was that in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, prison administrators and commun- 
ities directly involved would have to give serious 
consideration to the idea of conjugal visitations. 

Other reasons.—Admittedly, there are many 
factors and related problems connected with con- 
jugal visitations before such a program can be 
beneficial. There was considerable emphasis 
placed on the subject of reducing both escapes and 
escape attempts; in other words, this program 
would encourage rehabilitation. There was agree- 
ment concerning the effectiveness of conjugal 
visitations and the relative size of the institution. 
For instance, the prison administrators felt that 
such a program would work much better in 
smaller institutions but could conceivably create 
more serious problems in larger institutions. 


(4) Opposed 


Opposition to conjugal visitations was struc- 
tured accordingly: financial limitation; sex prob- 
lems; penal administrators opposed; unfav- 
orable public impression; social failure; differ- 
ential and preferential treatment; custody and 
security problems; prison corruption; human dig- 
nity; legal system not compatible; and other 
factors. 

Financial limitations—The thinking of this 
group can best be expressed by this statement: 
“Finance—worried budget committees would have 
a difficult time justifying the expenditure of 
monies for capital improvements that would per- 
mit an appropriate place for such visitations.” 
Still another comment: “Most institutions are in- 
adequate now and to add buildings for the special 
purpose of allowing a married inmate to spend the 
weekend with his wife would certainly cause a 
furor.” A serious aspect of the opposition to con- 
jugal visitations is, therefore, directly related to 
the matter of finances. Additional financial bur- 
dens would be heaped upon the already unwilling 
taxpayer. The private and specialized nature of 
conjugal visitations would make construction pro- 
hibitive. 

Sex problems.—These reasons were many and 
varied. Prison administrators voiced strong oppo- 
sition because of the fear that many of the visitors 
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would be comprised of prostitutes. One penal ad- 
ministrator observed accordingly : 

Then there is the ever present problem of common law 
marriages—would couples who claim common law rela- 
tionships be permitted such visits or would those inmates 
fall in the single category? If the common law wives 
are permitted to visit there would be the problem of 
prostitutes coming in and trying to set up business. 
Some also felt this practice would tend to mag- 

nify the problem of venereal infection. 

The type of inmate that causes the most trouble 
as far as sex is concerned is naturally the sex per- 
vert. Prison upheavals and homosexual problems 
are not caused by the lack of outlets for sexual 
satisfaction in a prison. The following comments 
are very interesting: 

I understand through conversations and some obser- 
vations that such visitations tend to upset the subject 
inmate, stimulate his sexual desires and create a great 


deal of animosity and vindictiveness among those in- 
mates not so privileged. 


Still another opinion states that “occasional. 


availability of heterosexual relationships may well 
increase the sex drive and increase the homosexual 
problem, not eliminate it.” Although it is a recog- 
nized fact that the sex drive in inmates is strong 
and is admittedly the source of many disciplinary 
problems in an institutional setting, there is also a 
strong feeling that conjugal visitations would not 
only not solve the problem, but would undoubtedly 
compound it. 

Penal administrators opposed—This form of 
opposition is based on the premise that very few 
favor conjugal visitations; therefore, the benefits 
that are claimed by proponents are unrealistic. In 
support of the above thesis are the comments of 
this penal administrator: 

If we are going to place them in individual cells with 
clean sheets every night, feed them family style, work 
them short hours under ideal conditions, provide hours 
of recreation every day and frequent conjugal visits 
with their respectful spouses, I can see no particular 
reason for confining them at all. 

Unfavorable public impression.—One prison ad- 
ministrator expressed strong opposition after 
having visited an institution which permitted con- 
jugal visitations. This unfavorable public image 
is further accentuated by problems of economy. 
The public, knowingly, would not tolerate a prac- 
tice that deliberately produced more children to be 
added to the welfare rolls. This feeling is borne 
out by the statement that “one who has not been 
an asset to society, has many common law wives, 
(has) produced many bastard children should not 
be permitted to increase society’s burden just to 
satisfy the nature of man.” In summation, “Ac- 
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ceptance by the general public, by political figures, 
or governmental officials of a program of conjugal 
visitations to prisons in this country is almost 
inconceivable at the present time or in the forsee- 
able future.” 

Social failure—There was strong sentiment to 
the effect that conjugal visitations always end in 
failure wherever tried. The following statements 
are appropriate: 

Prisoners are not considered to be good prospective 
arents. Unless precautions were taken, the size of fam- 

ilies of prison inmates might be increased, resulting in a 

possible increase in hereditary defects, children growing 

up with fathers frequently absent in jail and subject to 
the stigma of a father who has served time (similar as 
this stigma may be), children dependent upon welfare— 
either because their fathers are in jail or because, hav- 
ing a prison record, they find it difficult in finding em- 


ployment, and children raised in an emotionally unfor- 
tunate environment. 


Further, “Related to this is the fact that child- 
ren conceived during these conjugal visitations 
might be born into homes broken by divorce or 
separation increasing the probability that these 
children also might grow up to be delinquent or 
emotionally disturbed.” In other words, “Conjugal 
visitations would then perpetuate the breeding of 
criminals by bringing children into an environ- 
ment almost designed to make them criminals.” 

Differential and preferential treatment.—The 
differential phase is characterized by regulations 
for married inmates and regulations that cannot 
be approved for single inmates. In Mexico, how- 
ever, conjugal visitations apply to single inmates 
as well. Specifically, conjugal visitations apply 
only to married inmates. Women inmates are also 
excluded. One penal administrator made some 
cautious observations concerning “The bad effects 
these visits might have on single inmates and 
upon married inmates whose wives choose not to 
visit them—many of these marriages are under- 
standably on a shaky basis and are approaching 
dissolution.” Those who view the issue from a pre- 
ferential viewpoint, claim that where conjugal 
visitations have been permitted, the program def- 
initely and more importantly neglects the major- 
ity. 

Custody and security problems.—Penal admin- 
istrators who voice strong opposition to conjugal 
visitations contend that problems relating to cus- 
tody and security would be magnified adversely. 
This contention is, obviously, not without merit. 
Penal psychology views custody and security as 
strong prison morale components. The suggestion 
was made that “Suitable facilities would have to 
be provided and it is usually considered desirable 
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to keep prison inmates more or less under sur- 
veillance at all times.” The idea was also advanced 
that drugs as well as contraband might be brought 
in by wives. A convincing statement was made to 
the effect that “In recent years on this continent, 
privilege has been piled on privilege, interfering 
with discipline and custody and pampering in- 
mates almost beyond control.” 

Prison corruption.—The opposition is centered 
around the concept of sex conduct and its relation- 
ship to prison corruption. 

It was suggested that correctional workers 
could “set up” contacts with certain prostitutes. 
Columbia, for instance, has permitted visits to 
houses of prostitution under guard. The contention 
was also made that some inmates could and would 
prostitute their own family members. One penal 
administrator, commenting on conjugal visitations 
in Mexico, stated that “I cannot see anything con- 
ducive to the building, or retention of prosocial 
attitudes or values, when the state itself, or its 
employees, are actively engaged in pimping and 
procuring, or tacitly condoning such behavior.” 
Still, another statement: “I cannot see much im- 
provement in deliberately setting up a system 
that corrupts the officer force of an institution by 
providing an opening for the prostitution racket 
together with the charges who are in our care. 
The conscientious penal administrator must have 
enough respect for his client group, his employees, 
and the taxpayers of his state to prevent any such 
breakdown of morals, morale, and the law itself.” 

In summation, “Practices of this nature negate 
the value of constructive treatment programs, and 
build for dishonesty and corruption in the institu- 
tion staff.” 

Human dignity—The argument was advanced 
that conjugal visitations could lead to the break- 
down of morals, morale, and human dignity. On 
frequent occasions, prison personnel have deliber- 
ately placed the young male offender in cells with 
older male homosexuals, to “keep them quiet.” 
Marital discord could also be heightened among 
certain married inmates because their wives visit 
only infrequently. This could conceivably breed a 
type of prison prostitution. The contention is 
made that “That restorable and valuable member 
of a family should be returned to the community 
as soon as possible; the worthless, inadequate, 
criminal should not be given consideration for any 
sexual gratification.” A still stronger argument 
concerning the human dignity factor is herein 
summarized : 
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The unselfish prisoner who respects his wife would not 
subject her to the conditions under which conjugal visits 
must be practiced. Sex is, or should be, a private matter. 
The sexual relationship must take place in the sanctity 
of the house and not in a prison cubicle. 

Other factors—A few of the penal adminis- 
trators felt that their opposition to conjugal visits 
did not necessitate further elaboration. There 
were comments to the effect that conjugal visita- 
tions should not constitute a part of the American 
correctional system. Some were “opposed” for 
reasons too numerous to mention. One penal ad- 
ministrator felt that “Those who advocate it are 
completely selfish in their motivations.” 

There was also agreement along the lines that 
this problem was not even a controversy and 
should, therefore, not be so dignified. In other 
words, “There are no shades of gray on the sub- 
ject, only blacks and whites.” There was strong 
sentiment in the direction that this matter should 
not be given serious consideration because it 
would not solve any problems. The argument was 

made that this form of opposition was focalized 
“on hard practical facts” and not necessarily on 
“prudishness” or “moralism.” Many think of con- 
jugal visitations as a degrading practice; there- 
fore, this tends to defeat the “ends of resocializa- 
tion.” In other words, “Thinking prisoners do not 
want it.” 

One penal administrator felt that “The denial 
of conjugal relations is a deterrent to recidi- 
vism.” Further, “The hope that an inmate has that 
he will some day be released and be able to resume 
conjugal relations is at least some incentive to- 
ward rehabilitation.” The punitive philosophy is 
evident in the statement that “Since a confined 
inmate must forego many advantages of normal 
life, it seems to me to be morally wrong to permit 
conjugal visits.” There was agreement on the 
point “That periodic home visits for those who 
have earned the privilege would be a more whole- 
some method for maintaining family ties.” This 
phase is aptly summarized by the statement that 
“Our present social system and public ideas of 
morality would resist all efforts in this direction. 
I, therefore, don’t believe the overall value would 
be worth the effort to sell it to society.” 

(5) Undecided 

Undecided viewpoints toward conjugal vis- 
itations were structured accordingly: family 
ties; public nonacceptance; administrative prob- 
lem; escapes and general control; small institu- 
tions ; and differential perspectives. 
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Family ties —The opinion advanced was that if 
family ties really existed, conjugal visitations 
would help maintain them. It could also give 
assurance to an inmate that his wife had not lost 
interest in him. There was also a feeling that long 
absences of incarceration between spouses might 
break up the home if conjugal visitations were not 
permitted. From a clinical point of view, the idea 
was advanced that conjugal visitations could pos- 
sibly release tension as well as render assistance 
in individual treatment. The following comments 
are appropriate: 

Admittedly the limitation of visiting privileges under 
the present institution routine does seriously effect the 
increase in sex perversion problems within our penal 
institutions, and it might very well be proven that con- 
jugal visitations would help solve the sex problems and 
relieve tensions. 

Public nonacceptance.—The penal administra- 
tors felt that the ultimate acceptance of this pro- 
gram was the responsibility of the public. If the 
citizenry were more receptive to conjugal visita- 
tions, everything could be worked out. The prime 
responsibility lies with the respective state gov- 
ernments to establish a different type of prison 
community. One penal administrator’s views are 
somewhat indicative: 

The answer, however, is not as simple as it may sound. 
While I do not and would not rule out the possibility of 
permitting conjugal visitations at some future date, I 
definitely would do nothing to encourage or permit it 
under existing situations. 

Administrative problem.—It was felt conjugal 
visitations could create serious administrative 
problems. Some penal administrators, however, 
hesitated to make a commitment because there 
were too many facets “‘to this problem.” Although 
conjugal visitations might help alleviate sex prob- 
lems, a second administrative problem would be 
created because of difficulties encountered in es- 
tablishing fairness. Conceivably, this practice 
could give rise to many complex legal issues. 

Escapes and general control.—The penal admin- 
istrators cast some doubtful votes in the direction 
of favoring conjugal visitations because they felt 
escapes would decrease. Of questionable value also 
was the fact that the general control of prisoners 
would be improved. 

Small institutions—The specific determinant 
necessary for conjugal visitations is the physical 
plant. More specifically, the prisons would have to 
be small. The prison staff would have to have some 
familiarity not only with the inmates but also with 
their respective family members. One prison ad- 
ministrator stated that “we have no moral objec- 
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tion to conjugal visitation, but we do feel that 
there are limited situations in which it would be 
practical.” 

Differential perspectives——These objections 
centered around the idea that although conjugal 
visitations would be satisfactory for married in- 
mates, it would create serious problems for single 
men; therefore, conjugal visitations under these 
stipulations were out of the question. Although 
conjugal visitations have merit, some penal ad- 
ministrators felt most American prisons at pre- 
sent lack the proper practical orientation. In other 
words, “I have an open mind on conjugal visita- 
tions” but do not have the proper facilities. 


Summary 


Conjugal visitations tend to magnify and accen- 
tuate problems relating to prison rehabilitation. 
It would appear that prison administrators are 
not in favor of conjugal visitations, foreign pre- 
cedents to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
stand by prison administrators, however, is not 
without some foundation. The attitude of the 
American public is characterized by apathy, un- 
familiarity, and disinterestedness in the problem 
as a whole. Some prison administrators, for 
reasons unknown, are unwilling to take a stand 
regarding conjugal visitations. The fact remains 
that those penal administrators, favoring conjugal 
visitations, constitute a definite minority. A few 
of the penal administrators are definitely unde- 
cided in their attitudes toward conjugal visita- 
tions. 


complete privacy. 
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Some of the more pertinent conclusions of this 
study are as follows: 


1. A few penal administrators are noncom- 
mittal, seemingly evasive, and even defensive. 

2. Penal administrators who are in favor of 
conjugal visitations advance these supportable 
data: program should be limited strictly to legally 
married male persons; preservation of family 
ties; lesser of two evils; inmate incentive factor; 
reduction of escapes and escape attempts; a gen- 
eral improvement of morals through a reduction 
of sex problems and homosexuality; and an im- 
provement of prison morale. 

8. Penal administrators who are opposed to 

conjugal visitations advance these supportable 
data: financially too expensive; sexual immorality 
is encouraged; benefits claimed are unrealistic; 
unfavorable public impression ; no established pre- 
cedent for success; differential and preferential 
treatment of a negative nature; public not ready; 
a magnification of custody and security problems; 
and more importantly, the corruption of the pri- 
son staff. 
- 4, Penal administrators who are undecided to- 
ward conjugal visitations advance these support- 
able data: preservation of family ties; public 
responsibility; creation of problems of a legal 
nature; reduce escapes; prison staff familiarity 
with both inmates and respective family mem- 
bers; and finally, a recognition of the problem of 
differential treatment. 


ARCHMAN, the Mississippi State Penitentiary, is the only American 

prison formally providing conjugal visits as a partial solution to the 
problem of sex adjustment. Each of the male camps on the 22,000-acre 
plantation has an adjacent “red house” with small rooms made available 
to the inmate and his wife during Sunday afternoon visiting hours. The 
Mississippi prison officials claim that inmate morale has been raised, 
marital ties maintained, and prison homosexuality minimized. However, 
the practice has raised objections for violating American sex mores by 
lending official approval to long-term sexual unions outside formal mar- 
riage, for overemphasizing the physical aspects of sex, for aggravating 
the tensions of the single-male prisoners, and for contributing to public 
welfare caseloads through pregnancy. Four prisons in Mexico permit 
conjugal visits. Open institutions in Sweden permit unsupervised visits 
of husband and wife within the prisoner-husband’s cell which may provide 
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The Houseparent and the Delinquent Boy 


By JOHN B. LEIBROCK 
Senior Houseparent, Chaddock School for Boys, Quincy, Illinois 


STEADY DIET of emotional responses of boys 
Ae the delinquent level has varying effects on 

the emotional reactions and counselling 
skills of houseparents. The values derived from 
these experiences depend to a large extent on the 
maturity of the individual houseparent. Hope- 
fully, these experiences will give him a better 
approach to the boys’ needs. The skills of the 
houseparent will be increasingly enhanced 
through patient study of the boys and their re- 
sponses and the application of a growing body 
of knowledge in dealing with them. 

Having started my second decade as a house- 
parent, I have learned that certain basic principles 
serve as guidelines in dealing with boys. I keep 
them in mind constantly to help my boys achieve 
self-respect, self-direction, self-discipline, and a 
greater capacity to live constructively and effec- 
tively in society. The following principles, or 
basic rules, have been especially helpful to me: 


Remember, we are dealing with human beings 


Regardless of their actions, temperament, 
uniqueness, and peculiarities, boys are human and 
as such are entitled to all the privileges and dig- 
nities of human beings. Accordingly, we as house- 
parents must realize and fulfill our moral obliga- 
tion to help these boys to help themselves. Boys 
are committed to institutions for help—not pun- 
ishment—and above all to learn self-discipline. 
When correction is necessary, the method should 
be therapeutic. The boy should have explained to 
him why he is being disciplined. 


Be firm but fair 


Firm control of the boy, and fairness in all 
dealings, is the basis for mutual respect. I have 
found that boys are not concerned as much about 
the degree of “firmness” as they are about fair- 
ness. Is it logical to him? Does it make sense? 
Are all treated equally? 

Boys who have suffered deprivations are espe- 
cially sensitive to “being left out’ and will accept 
more readily than others any discipline they con- 
sider “fair.” Boys being corrected may, in the first 
place, be seeking guidance and controls. We should 


not let the boy down by rejecting him as well as 
his indiscretions. Reject his actions—not the boy 
himself. We should be friendly and understanding, 
but show no preference or favoritism. We must 
learn to express affection so that the boy will feel 
wanted and secure. At the same time we must 
guard against favoritism and an emotional over- 
dependence. 


Observe all cottage and institution rules 


We should learn the rules and follow them our- 
selves. To assure a harmonious relationship, the 
policy and rules of the institution and cottage 
must be followed by all the staff as well as the 
boys. Boys are more likely to follow and respond 
positively to rules, regulations, and policies if the 
staff does likewise. The staff should set an ex- 
ample for the boys. Rules not adhered to by all 
members of the treatment team become meaning- 
less. The results can be demoralizing and detri- 
mental. “Winking” at rules by any staff member 
is contrary to the ethics of good houseparentry 
and certainly is not conducive to the professional 
relationship the conscientious houseparent is try- 
ing to achieve. 


Observe what is going on 


As houseparents, our relationship with the boy 
is closer than anyone else in the institution. We 
should therefore study the behavior reactions and 
patterns of the individual boy. Noticeable changes 
that occur, for better or worse, should be reported 
to the clinical supervisor or the caseworker for 
team discussion and change in treatment plans. 
Disquieting incidents should be handled fairly, 
positively, and understandingly before momentum 
is gained. If our influence as a houseparent is to 
be felt, we should be alert to the boys’ behavior at 
all times. 


Make certain the boy understands all instructions 


When giving instructions, we should avoid 
threats unless we intend to carry them out or are 
able to do so. Boys readily detect insincerity in 
adults, particularly boys who have been “pushed 
around” in their earlier experience. Some boys 
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are not as alert mentally as others and cannot 


comprehend instructions as quickly. These boys 
need tolerance, patience, kindly understanding, 


and recognition for genuine effort. Often this is. 


the therapy the boys need. 


Develop a friendly, respectful manner 


_A friendly, understanding manner can be most 
helpful in helping the boy. As already pointed out, 
our overall demeanor as houseparents should re- 
flect a genuine interest in all the members of the 
cottage. Our use of authority should command 
respect. Our efforts to be fair and humane in 
treatment should instill confidence. Cottage con- 
trol results when the boys know we cannot be 
exploited, manipulated, or maneuvered, and that 
we will not be the target of teenage horseplay. 


Do more listening 


The ability to be a good listener is basic in all 
counselling efforts, but is an especially helpful 
technique in establishing good boy-houseparent 
relationships. The trained and experienced house- 
parent knows his counselling is on the wrong 
track if he does more than 50 percent of the talk- 
ing. 

The houseparent knows, too, that it is helpful to 
encourage an outpouring of emotions and that 
through expression much can be learned about 
the boy’s individual needs and personal problems. 
Whenever we give the boy an opportunity to un- 
load what is on his mind, to let him give vent to 
his innermost feelings, we eventually bring him 
closer to us as houseparents and he will develop 
trust and confidence in us. This is basic if we are 
to help him in his social and personal adjustment. 

We should be careful of any statements or 
chance remarks we make to staff members within 
earshot of the boys. Some boys are quick to mag- 
nify any statements they hear, either to satisfy 
their own emotional needs or possibly to stir up 
discontent or even dissension. 


Try to understand each boy 


- The institutional boy has the same drives, needs, 
emotions, and feelings as other boys. His first 
reactions may be hostility toward the houseparent 
who is to him an authority figure. He may feel 
resentful toward the institution and its program 
and any special treatment plan developed for him. 

It takes time before he is able to relate with the 
houseparent, to stop blaming everyone else for 
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things for which he is largely responsible, and to 
take an objective look at himself. He may be an- 
tagonistic toward his parents for being placed in 
residence and may also experience a feeling of 
being unwanted. 

It is the responsibility of the entire treatment 
team to try to understand each boy and to help 
them achieve some element of confidence in them- 
selves and respond to others in a socially accep- 
table way. The treatment team must be positive 
in its approach, making itself available at all 
times, and using all skills at its command to help 
the boy. “On-the-spot” counselling as situations 
arise can be most beneficial. 

As houseparents we should have access to each 
boy’s file and should know something about his 
cultural and family background, his educational 
achievement, his prior placements, and the reason 
for the present placement. We should know some- 
thing about the boy’s emotional needs as observed 
by the clinica] staff. In this way we can contribute 
in an important way to his special problems and 
needs. There is a great amount of “unevenness” 
among the boys. Therefore the treatment pro- 
gram must be individualized and flexible. An in- 
flexible, mass-treatment effort just won’t work. 

The past record should in no way affect our 
attitude toward the boy. His background and his 
past record should be held in the strictest confi- 
dence. 

A successful houseparent can show his interest 
and understanding of boys by developing what I 
choose to call an “‘inner tolerance” for their prob- 
lems and needs and by making a sincere and posi- 
tive effort—one that is really felt by the boys—to 
understand their attitudes and feelings and why 
they behave as they do. 


A houseparent never arrives 


Now my last principle. Like all persons in the 
professional field, we houseparents never arrive. 
We know we can never learn all there is to know 
about changing the attitudes and behavior of boys 
and helping them to make a more satisfying ad- 
justment in their personal lives and to their homes 
and their communities. Through help from the 
specialists in behavior, through reading, and 
through attendance at professional meetings we 
can keep abreast with the newer developments 
and innovations in the correctional field. We must 
always strive to do the best job we can to help 
our boys help themselves. 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


1. Can the sentencing court properly receive a probation 
officer’s report, prior to conviction when considering a 
motion for reduction in bail? 


The Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure provide that 
a presentence report shall not be submitted to the court, 
or its contents disclosed to anyone else unless the defen- 
dant has pleaded guilty or has been found guilty. Rule 
82(c)(1) Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. The 
policy behind this rule is to avoid prejudice on the part 
of the court in the event it is to try the case either with 
or without a jury. United States v. Chrisos, 291 F. 2d 535. 
This concept, however, has been expanded even when there 
is a plea of guilty and there is no fact finding function 
by either judge or jury. Smith v. United States, 360 U.S. 1. 
If the purpose of the report is not for sentencing but is 
to provide the court with information to assist it in pass- 
ing upon the advisability of reducing bail, a recent Court 
of Appeals decision held that the report is permissible 
even though it contains certain “pre-sentence factors.” 
Warren v. Richardson (C. A. 9, June 16, 1964). The 
Court properly pone out that to intelligently determine 
this question the history, activity, and background of 
the accused are relevant factors to be considered. If the 
information submitted in the report is not for the pur- 
pose of determining the disposition of the case, i.e., 
imposing sentence or granting probation, it is not subject 
to the proscription of Rule 32(c) (1). It is to be noted, 
however, that the court specifically avoided deciding 
whether this information is properly submitted in the 
form of a probation officer’s report to the judge or from 
information presented in open court and subject to 
challenge. 


2. What is excessive bail? 


Recently, especially in the past year, the practices and 
problems inherent in the bail system have come under 
a great deal of scrutiny. The Vera Foundation of New 
York, the Washington, D. C., project, and like projects 
elsewhere have focused upon this problem. The recent 
National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice which 
brought authorities from all over the country to Wash- 
ington created nationwide interest. 

wo bills have been introduced in the Senate which 
would materially change the present practice. Senator 
Ervin, for himself and five other senators, introduced 
S. 2838 which provides that no persons charged with an 
offense against the United States, or an offense triable 
in the Criminal Division of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, shall be denied bail solely 
because of a financial inability to give bond or to provide 
collateral security and for other purposes. Senator Ervin 
said that the bills were to make a person’s financial status 
irrelevant to the _—- of criminal justice. 

The other bill, S. 2840, is to enable persons to be ad- 
mitted to bail va making a cash deposit with the court 
in lieu of providing securities or other collateral security. 
Under that bill the defendant may deposit the sum of 10 
percent of the amount of a bail fixed, and upon his ap- 
pearance 9 of the 10 percent is returned to him. 

On August 4, 1964, the Attorney General appeared 
before the Subcommittees on Constitutional Rights and 
Improvement in Judicial Machinery of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and pointed out that the problem simply 
is that under the bail system, rich men and poor men do 
not receive equal justice in our courts, that bail has only 
one > insure that a person is accused of a crime 
and will appear in court for his trial. Because it is pre- 
sumed that a person is innocent until proved guilty, the 
purpose of bail is not punishment. The Director of the 

ureau of Prisons also appeared in support of these bills. 

In view of this background, a recent decision by the 


Court of Appeals seems to be somewhat incongruous. That 
Court, although holding that the governing criteria for 
testing the excessiveness of bail, is whether bail is set 
at a higher amount than reasonably is calculated to insure 
a defendant will stand trial and submit to sentences if 
convicted, went on to state that mere financial inability 
to post bail in the amount set down does not automatically 
indicate excessiveness. It seems to me that mere financial 
inability to raise the bond should at least raise a pre- 
sumption of excessiveness which could be refuted only by 
demonstrating that other considerations indicate other- 
wise. A $100-bond would be excessive if a defendant can- 
not raise it and there is no good reason to believe that he 
will not appear as required. 


3. Is Rule 45 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
applicable to computing a probation period or a sentence? 


This question has been raised recently by several proba- 
tion officers. Rule 45 relates to procedural rules and ex- 
plains the manner of computation of time limits which 
are set forth elsewhere in the rules, for example Rule 35 
which limits the period for reduction of sentence, Rule 
33 relating to a motion for a new trial, and Rule 45(b) 
relating to time for appeal. The purpose of excluding a 
Sunday or holiday, if it is the last day of the period in- 
volved, is to avoid reducing the allowable period. Its 
purpose is to assist the person. This is clearly shown by 
subsection (e) of Rule 45 which allows 3 days additional 
time when there is service by mail. 

The purpose of the Rules in no way relates to the proba- 
tion period or the period of computation for the service 
of a sentence. These are based upon conduct or a judg- 
ment. A defendant is as effectively on probation or serving 
his sentence on a holiday or a Sunday as on a weekday. 
He should not be prejudiced by such an unreal interpre- 
tation of Rule 45. 


4. What period is allowable for a reduction of sentence 
after a defendant is committed for study and report under 
po oe of section 4208(b), Title 18, United States 

e 


Until the Supreme Court ruled in United States v.. 
Behrens, 375 U.S. 162, it was my view that Rule 35 would 
not authorize a court to reduce a sentence after it acted 
upon receiving the report and recommendation of the 
Bureau of Prisons. Our reasoning at that time was that 
the final sentence was imposed upon commitment and that 
the period allowable for amending the sentence under the 
provisions of section 4208 was in lieu of Rule 35. How- 
ever, in that case the Supreme Court determined that the 
initial commitment is but a tentative disposition and that 
the final sentence is imposed only after the court acts 
upon the recommendation and report. The Court specifi- 
cally alluding to Rule 35 said that it “refers to the power 
of a Court to reduce a sentence which has already become 
final in every respect. There is no such finality at a section 
4208(b) preliminary commitment. The use of section 
4208(b) postpones action as to the final sentence... 
assist the judge in making up his mind as to what the 
final sentence shall be. It is only then that the judge’s 
final words are spoken and the defendant’s punishment 
is fixed.” It is therefore obvious to me that a court has 
60 days beyond its final action to reduce a sentence. 


5. What alternatives are available to the court after 
it revokes probation after having initially imposed a 
split-sentence under the provisions of 18 U. S. C. 3651? 

The general provisions of section 3653 apply to this 
situation and consequently the court would be limited to 
ordering the violator to serve the balance of the sentence 
as originally imposed, or some lesser term. It is important 
to note, however, that the initial period of commitment 
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is credited against the term ordered into effect. Conse- 
+ egg the court should order the suspended portion of 

e sentence into execution if it wishes to affirm the 
sentence as originally imposed. If the court makes it 
appear that the unexecuted portion is the sentence, an 
inadvertent reduction may result. Thus, in a 5-year sen- 
tence, 4 1/2 years execution suspended, the court on re- 
vocation imposes 4 1/2 years, it could be construed as a 
total sentence of 4 1/2 years with the original period of 
6 months credited on that sentence. 

One probation officer asked whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the defendant could be ordered to serve a 
pnt of the unexecuted portion of the original sentence and 

ave the balance remain suspended with a further proba- 
tion period ordered. This would not seem to be permissible. 
The split-sentence provisions of the law apply only at the 
time the judgment of conviction is entered, which of 
course, is not the situation at a revocation hearing. Further, 
any division between commitment and probation would 
not support any commitment for a period longer than 6 
months. The latter provision should be especially noted 
because some courts nave attempted to apply the statute 
by committing defendants for more than 6 months. 


6. How is a sentence computed when a defendant is 
brought back for resentencing under the provisions of 
18 U. S. C. 4208(b) pursuant to a Behrens ruling? 


As a result of the Behrens case there have been a-num- 
ber of instances where the sentencing courts have vacated 
their final decision, brought the defendant before the 
court, and resentenced. This has raised the question as 
to how such sentences are to be computed, especially if 
an appreciable time has elapsed between the initial com- 
mitment and the ultimate action by the court. Some courts 
have been under the impression that because the com- 
mencing date of the sentence cannot be backdated the new 
sentence should consider the time already spent in custody. 
This assumption is no doubt based on the provisions of 
section 3568, that a sentence cannot start to run prior 
to the date of its imposition. It would, of course, be mani- 
festly unjust that the time spent in custody should be 
lost. There seems to be no need to have such concern be- 
cause validity of the original commitment under section 
4208(b) was in no way affected by the Brehens case, and 
its provisions state quite clearly that “The time of the sen- 
tence shall run from the date of original commitment un- 
der this section.” Consequently, the vacation and reimposi- 
tion of the court’s final sentence does not stop the sen- 
tence from running from the date of initial commitment. 
Accordingly, if the court does reduce a sentence by the 
amount of time already spent in custody, the defendant 
would receive double credit. To cite a not uncommon sit- 
uation might be helpful. The defendant tentatively received 
a 5-year sentence under section 4208(b), which is initially 
affirmed, but 2 years later is vacated and a 3-year sen- 
tence is imposed. In that case the defendant would have 
about 4 months left to serve if he is credited with the 
good time allowable under 18 U.S.C. 4161. Such a result 
would be completely contrary to the intention of the sen- 
tencing court. Therefore, a reaffirmation of the sentence 
would, in no way prejudice the defendant. 


7. Must a probationer be represented by counsel at a 
revocation hearing if he requests such representation? 


It is well established that the grant of probation is a 
discretionary act on the part of the court, and that the 
revocation proceeding is not a part of the criminal pros- 
ecution. Consequently, it has been nerally accepted 
that the due process requirements of the constitution are 
met if an opportunity is extended to the probationer to 
explain away the accusation that he violated the conditions 
of probation. 

In view of the increasing awareness of the rights of 
defendants and a greater concern for fair play, especially 
if a person’s liberty is at stake, the question has again 
been raised as to whether representation by counsel for 
an indigent at a probation revocation hearing is neces- 
sary, if requested. I have found no federal case which 
holds that an appointed counsel would be required, al- 
though it seems obvious that retained counsel is per- 
missible at the time of the hearing. On the other hand, 
the District Court for the Southern District of Indiana 
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stated that such representation is not required, but this 
statement was not necessary to the determination of that 
case. Cupp v. Byington, 179 F. Supp. 669. In making that 
statement, Gillespie v. Hunter, 159 F. 2d 410, was cited 
but the Gillespie case was not exactly on point because 
it was decided on the ground that the defendant had 
waived the right to counsel at his arraignment and that 
the waiver continued in force and effect throughout the 
proceedings. If the waiver was the sole basis for the hold- 
ing, I would have difficulty with the case. It seems pretty 
well established that the waiver of counsel at the trial 
stage does not constitute a waiver at the appellate stage. 
The probation revocation proceeding is much farther 
removed from the trial stage since it is not even part of 
the criminal prosecution. 

Another case cited in the Cupp case was Bennett v. 
United States, 158 F. 2d 412, cert. den. 331 U.S. 822, in 
which the probationer said that he did not want an at- 
torney to represent him, and further in that case the 
court pointed out that the probationer did have a full and 
fair hearing. The Court stated that the probation statute 
does not require counsel at a probation revocation hearing, 
but that there must be a fair hearing—a due process 
hearing. The court specifically avoided commenting on 
whether there could ever be a situation in which a denial 
of a request by a probationer that counsel be appointed to 
represent him would constitute an abuse of judicial dis- 
cretion. Although the probation statute does not require 
the appointment of counsel, the failure to appoint counsel 
upon request, under some circumstances, might become a 
due process problem. A probationer who denies committing 
the acts upon which the revocation is based, and is 
obviously deficient to adequately present his case might 
put this question squarely in issue. 

A recent state case decided by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio did rule on this question, holding that the right to 
the appointment of counsel for an indigent defendant 
relates only to trial, and once a trial has concluded, no 
further right exists, although the right to obtain counsel 
is obvious. Thomas v. Maxwell, 198 N. E. 2d 150. 

Perhaps the most significant federal case which might 
give a clue to the answer to this question does not even 
relate to a probation revocation, but is concerned with 
parole revocation. Some years ago the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia held that a parolee is entitled 
to have retained counsel at the parole revocation hearing. 
Glenn v. Reed, 289 F. 2d 462. About a year ago, however, 
after an en banc hearing, that court held that an indi- 
= is not entitled to appointed counsel under the Parole 

tatute or the due Fagg: requirements of the Consti- 
tution. Hyser v. Reed, 318 F. 2d 225. In a full and lengthy 
opinion, discussing all the ramifications of parole pro- 
ceedings Judge Burger stated “The legal proceeding most 
comparable to revocation of parole is revocation of 
probation. The Supreme Court has considered claims by 
probationers that they be accorded full dress hearings by 
the District Court before revocation and in each instance 
the Court has rejected the claim .... While there are 
distinguishing factors between probation and parole, the 
underlying purposes are closely allied. In each the entity 
which grants is the entity which is empowered to revoke. 
In each situation the revoking authority is being exercised 
pursuant to explicit statutory authority .... Congress, 
which is the source of both of these penological devices 
has given no indication that revocation of parole should 

e more difficult or procedurally different than revocation 
of probation.” It should be noted, however, that in a 
two-judge dissent, vigorous exception was taken to this 
view of the majority. It was stated that the fact that 
Congress did not specifically provide for appointment of 
counsel, should not lead to the conclusion that such ap- 
pointment was not intended, that “In the absence of an 
explicit statement either way, we should not impute to 
Congress an intent to discriminate between parolees unable 
to afford counsel and others in similar danger of losing 
their freedom.” 

It accordingly seems that at present there is no defini- 
tive authoritative holding that counsel must be appointed 
at revocation hearings. In fact the present case law goes 
the other way. There are some contrary straws in the 
wind, however. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“A Fresh Look at Old Probation Standards,” by John A. 
Wallace (April 1964). The author, director of probation 
for the Courts of New York City, cautions that we could 
now be accepting probation standards that have become 
static and have not been evaluated as to effectiveness. 
For an example, he points to the presentence reports 
being submitted to our courts. Most often these have been 
modeled after psychiatric reports and include material 
that is valuable to such subsidiary users as probation 
staffs, institutions, parole boards, etc. Reports are being 
written “for everyone but the main user, the judge.” 

Another area perhaps needing attention, the author 
points out, is the undue emphasis on probation as “treat- 
ment”; that is, a one-to-one relationship with the client 
with the aim of helping him “gain insight.” This emphasis 
tends to downgrade such concrete services as helping the 
client find a job, gain needed medical attention, etc. The 
author urges that we attach increased “dignity and impor- 
tance” to these concrete practical services. “Probation 
as a program is more than casework.” 

The author believes there is a need for a classification 
of probation cases. Over the years, all sorts of cases 
such as adoptions, child support matters, etc., have been 
tossed “into one basket’? and made the concern of a proba- 
tion office but we still make mention of a caseload of 50 
clients as a “standard.” We will have to classify our cases 
as to their demand on a probation officer’s attention before 
we can set up an ideal size or “standard” size for a case- 
load. In connection with the increasing variety of tasks 
performed by probation officers, we must define more ac- 
curately what variety of knowledge and skills the broad- 
ened services require. When this is done we can better 
deploy skilled staff members and better justify our re- 
quests for funds to equip our programs. 

“The Unpromising Client,” by Milford B. Lytle (April 
1964). This article describes the experience of a large 
urban probation office in its handling of clients diagnosed 
as sociopathic or considered “unpromising.” Within the 
office staff there were those members with professional 
training and several advanced degrees. There were also 
those with no degrees at all and but little training. It 
was decided that the untrained officers should be assigned 
the unpromising clients. This decision was based on the 
notion that the client’s personality disorder was so severe 
that he would be unlikely to respond to a psychotherapeutic 
approach. “In short, the client was a born loser, so why 
waste expensive trained personnel on him.” 

The results of these assignments came as a surprise. 
It developed that the untrained workers were successful 
with the unpromising clients in an impressive number 
of cases. Upon review it was found the naive officers were 
concerned only in addressing themselves to the positives 
and ego strengths they found in the clients. This fostered 
a mutual respect between the officer and the client. It was 
also observed that the untrained officer felt free to impose 
closer controls than would a professionally trained officer 
(who would perhaps view this e of management as a 
police function). It was also seen that the untrained officer 
was not apprehensive about fostering a dependent rela- 
tionship. 

The author, a clinical psychologist at the California 
Men’s Colony, Los Padres, contends that while much of 
what was done by the untrained officers cannot be profes- 
Sionally defended, it must be recognized they were successful 
where “according to the book” success would not be antic- 
ipated. “Thus, a procedure that addresses itself only to the 
positives, with very little understanding of the pathology 


involved, does have therapeutic promise for some persons 
considered untreatable.” 

“New Approaches in the Juvenile Court Setting,” by 
Lawrence C. Larsen (April 1964). The author of this 
article is director of court services, Kent County Juvenile 
Court, Grand Rapids, Michigan. He states that while 
there have been rapid scientific and technological advances 
of late, the juvenile courts after 65 years are still strug- 
gling to gain some of the basic tools they need. “We sha 
probably put a man on the moon before we are truly able 
to implement the juvenile court philosophy.” 

Many juvenile court judges, the author observes, are 
unprepared for their duties and only serve on a part-time . 
basis. Some are not even required to have legal training 
or any other special education. A large percentage of the 
counties in the United States have no juvenile probation 
services at all. Only one-tenth of the probation officers 
have had the desired training and the average caseload in 
the country is three times higher than the generally rec- 
ognized maximum standard. But we cannot say the juve- 
nile court has failed, for in many places it has not yet 
been tried. 

To provide an adeauate juvenile court program the 
following items seem needed. The first ingredient is a 
judge who is sympathetic with juvenile court philosophy 
and able to provide imaginative leadership. The next is a 
sufficient number of trained probation officers who are 
afforded the opportunity for continued training to new 
skills. Needed, too, is a favorable community attitude such 
as is fostered by citizen action programs or citizen ad- 
visory councils. A juvenile court program should include 
a detention facility geared to carry out the proper func- 
tions of detention (not a jail) and the availability of 
psychiatric services. Finally, there is needed state insti- 
— services offering rehabilitative programs of high 
quality. 

A current trend in the juvenile court movement is ,the 
increased attention to the rights of the children involved, 
with a growing recognition of the importance of attorneys 
as participants in the proceedings. Another important 
trend is the growing evidence of a willingness to explore 
new methods of treatment. The article points to an ex- 
periment being conducted by the California Youth Author- 
ity in connection with intensive supervision (caseloads 
of eight). The author believes one area worthy of further 
attention is the group approach including group therapy, 
group counseling, etc. “More and more, caseworkers are 
questioning the efficacy of attempting to treat all social 
problems in the traditional one-to-one way.” Also deserv- 
ing of more attention is the use of volunteers. Here the 
article points to the good results experienced by the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Court in their use of volunteers 
for the past several years. 

We must be willing to experiment in order to learn new 
techniques “if we hope to fulfill the promise of the juve- 
nile court.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Developing Relations Between the Law and the 
Social Sciences,” by Sir Roger Ormrod (April 1964). This 
paper was given at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
London, on December 11, 1963. 

Throughout this article the author, who is Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division and formerly lecturer in Forensic Medicine, 
Oxford Medical School, stresses the importance of co- 
operation between the various scientific disciplines in the 
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solution of common problems. He believes the most impor- 
tant step in treatment of an offender is the decision the 
court makes regarding the disposition of the offender. 
He feels that this decision depends on cooperation and 
mutual trust between the courts and judges on the one 
side, and the probation officers, psychiatrists, and crim- 
inologists on the other. The problem is one of technique in 
communication between the various disciplines. He offers 
four propositions on which depend cooperation between 
the law and social sciences. These are: (1) Each must 
understand the attitudes of the other toward common 
problems and situations. (2) Each must actively accept 
the role of the other and the frame of reference within 
which he works. (3) There must be a common vocabulary 
to permit the exchange of ideas. (4) There must be a 
sufficient interchange of information to create and main- 
tain a common pool of knowledge but neither should at- 
tempt to acquire any detailed technical skill in the other 
speciality. 

One conclusion reached is that the court must retain 
the responsibility for deciding the basic question of policy 
in every case. The court alone must decide when the public 
interest demands punishment rather than an attempt at 
therapy. However, once a decision is made to attempt 
reform, the court will look for the assistance of those 
with special knowledge and experience to help them 
reach the right decision. 

The author states, “In forensic psychiatry the interests 
of the community must surely receive careful considera- 
tion. Is it good psychiatric practice, let alone good sense, 
to approach the question of discharge of a patient, ad- 
mitted through the courts after committing an offence, 
in exactly the same way as the discharge of a person who 
has not committed an offence? Is not the nature of the 
offence and its effect on the community to which the pa- 
tient is to be returned a relevant consideration?” 

Sir Roger believes that in the past the psychiatrist has 
been poorly used by the court, but shows that some of 
these practices are changing. He points out a new dif- 
ficulty which may be appearing—primarily that the courts 
in overoptimism make undue demands on psychiatrists 
and then become discouraged when the limitations of 
psychiatry are pointed out. He also believes that psy- 
chiatrists in dealing with difficult delinquents may them- 
selves become discouraged. 

A series of four articles relating to the problem of after- 
care and written by four 7 are presented in the 
current issue (April 1964). The first, by Tony Parker, 
gives an extremely interesting picture of four ex-prison- 
ers in obvious need of intensive aftercare. He feels that 
the more a man offends and oe back to prison, the more 
clearly he is showing his need for care when he comes out. 
According to Parker, repeated punishment is having less 
and less effect on him and is serving almost the exact 
opposite purpose to that presumably intended. 

The next article, written by Dr. H. M. Holden, a psy- 
chiatrist actively engaged in working in aftercare, details 
a program of aftercare dealing primarily with recidivists. 
He believes that little or nothing is being done to solve the 
problem of the recidivist prisoner and describes a citizen 
action program geared to working with this type of 
offender. 

Mrs. Pauline Morris, senior research officer and a psy- 
chiatric social worker, writes on the problem related to 
the offender and his family. It is her opinion that the 
existing services are primarily geared for the offender 
and not for his family. She states that “A welfare scheme 
which aims at rehabilitation must take the family as a 
focal point, using their strengths to help in the task of 
rehabilitation and giving support to their weaknesses.” 

The last article, by Dr. Howard Jones, a senior lecturer 
in sociology at the University of Leicester, makes a strong 
plea for reforms in aftercare service. He asserts that 
imprisonment and prison aftercare belong so closely to- 
gether that the latter should be made the responsibility 
of the prison department rather than the probation depart- 
ment. He describes the difficulties between the probation 
staff and the prison service and concludes that this prob- 
lem of aftercare should be handled by a unified agency at- 
tached to the prison service. 


Each of these articles is most interesting and gives 
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the reader a clear picture of some of the problems faced 
today in the aftercare program. 


-THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Law and Practice in Probation and Parole Revoca- 
tion Hearings,” by Ronald B. Sklar (June 1964). The author 
is an instructor in the Brooklyn Law School. His article 
groups the statutes of the country dealing with probation 
and parole into six categories: (1) statutes expressl 
authorizing revocation without a hearing; (2) those whic 
do not indicate whether a hearing is or is not required; 
(3) statutes which imply that a hearing is to be held; 
(4) statutes which expressly require such hearings; (5) 
statutes which ra es, provide that hearings may be 
“summary” or “informal”; and (6) those which expressly 
guarantee or dispense with certain traditional elements 
of a fair hearing. Following these groupings is a summary 
of cases decided under the statutes in the different cate- 
gories. 

Constitutional considerations regarding the question of 
whether due process requires a fair hearing before proba- 
tion or parole may be revoked conclude that “substantial 
interests,” i.e., probation and parole, even if denominated 
“privileges,” cannot be taken from an individual through 
arbitrary governmental action. In discussing policy con- 
siderations for and against granting a fair hearing, the 
author convincingly refutes all arguments in opposition, 
especially where there is a dispute as to the facts upon 
which a revocation is based. In conclusion the author says 
“only a hearing at which the proof against the alleged 
violator is introduced in his presence and, in the case of 
witnesses, subjected to the antiseptic test of cross-ex- 
amination, and at which time countervailing proof may 
be produced, can fairly be said to satisfy the needs of the 
situation.” 

This is an informative and carefully documented article 
which merits close study by probation officers and all 
others who are interested in the legal and philosophical 
aspects of probation and parole revocation procedures. 

“The Rise and Decline of Coin-Machine Gambling,” by 
Rufus King (June 1964). This article traces the history 
of coin-operated gambling devices from the origin of their 
production by Charles Fey and Herbert Stephen Mills 
in the 1830’s until the present day. Conscientious and 
not so conscientious attempts by state and federal govern- 
ments to curb the operation of these devices and ingenious 
attempts to circumvent these efforts by the manufacturers 
and operators are described in some detail. The author, 
who is a practicing attorney in Washington, D. C., says 
that recent legislation in the form of effective revision 
of the Johnson Act, under the sponsorship of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy, has contributed greatly to 
the decline of coin-operated machine gambling in the 
United States. 

After noting that coin-operated gambling is particularly 
susceptible to | controlled by racketeers, Mr. King 
concludes: “Even if the . .. current expressions of the 
‘let’s-legalize-all sentiment mark a trend, coin 
machines should be the last of all commercial gambling 
operations to be revived, for they are purely exploitative, 
unsuited to the furtherance of worthy causes, and not 
even related to improvement of the breeding of horses and 
dogs. They aim at the meager pocket money of the poor 
and have none of the patrician aura sometimes associated 
with racetracks, Jai Alai emporiums, or plush gambling 
casinos.” 

“Poverty and the Administration of Justice in the 
Criminal Courts,” by Junius L. Allison (June 1964). This 
is an address delivered by the author, executive director 
of the National Legal Aid and Defender Association, be- 
fore the Illinois Academy of Criminology in Chicago. 

Mr. Allison presents a most thought-provoking argu- 
ment for the institution of systems patterned after the 
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Manhattan Bail Project and a system whereby indigent 
defendants will be provided with legal counsel. He points 
out that in 1961, 46,000 persons were sentenced in New 
York City, but 118,000 had been held in jail, some as 
long as 6 months, most of them being unable to make 
bail. The Manhattan Bail Projectfound that approximately 
50 percent of the people studied would be good prospects 
for release on their own recognizance. Mr. Allison says 
further that the most ironic finding in the study was the 
revelation that accused persons, whom the law presumes 
innocent, are confined under conditions more oppressive 
than those applied to convicted and sentenced felons. 

In the light of recent Supreme Court decisions, Mr. 
Allison says that the problem of providing legal counsel 
for indigent defendants accused of serious crimes is 
more a matter of administration than a question of right. 
He outlines the weaknesses of the assigned counsel plan 
and describes the operation of private and public de- 
fender systems already in use. He quotes with approval 
the American Bar Association’s Standing Committee on 
Legal Aid Work which reported to the House of Delegates 
that an effective solution “lies beyond the philanthropy 
of individual members of the bar.” Mr. Allison advocates 
the institution of some type of public defender system 
and believes that the prospects for favorable congressional 
action are better than they have been in recent years. 
He says that such a system would help balance the scales 
of justice by eliminating poverty as a controlling factor’ 
in determining the rights of the accused. _ 

It is difficult to take issue with the viewpoint expressed 
in this article. It is well written, informative, thought- 
provoking, and worthy of careful study. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Part-Time Prisoner, the Work Release Program” is 
the topic to which the Spring 1964 issue of The Prison 
Journal is devoted. 

Stanley E. Grupp, assistant professor of sociology, 
Illinois State University, in his article, “Work Release— 
Statutory Patterns, and Problems,” gives 
us a definition of work release as generally understood 
in the United States: “ ... work release provides for the 
release of the prisoner from confinement usually for pur- 
poses of private employment. The prisoner returns to 
confinement at the close of his work day.” — 

Professor Grupp cites the major objectives of work- 
release programs to be: support of the offender, support 
for dependents of the offender, and rehabilitation of the 
offender. Other advantages accruing from such programs 
include a saving of money to the state or county and the 
possibility of an offender retaining his job. Additionally, 
the author remarks that work release appears to offer 
an excellent means of putting the “integrative” theor 
of punishment into practice; that is, fulfilling simul- 
taneously the multiple functions of deterrence, rehabili- 
tation, and retribution. 

The author reports that beginning with Wisconsin in 
1913, 24 states now have some formal provisions for 
work release. Indicative of the increased interest in 
work release in our country is the fact that 18 states 
have enacted work release legislation in the past 8 years. 

Primarily, reports the author, three administrative 
structures are provided for by work-release statutes in the 
United States. These are: (1) local-county responsibility; 
(2) state responsibility; and (3) institutional-local-state 
responsibility. Professor Grupp has found the first of 
these categories to be the prevailing structural mode. 

_The laws usually apply to misdemeanants. The respon- 
sibility for selection of prisoners for work release in a 


majority of the states with local-county administrative 
structures was vested with the court. However, variations 
occurred with responsibility of selections of prisoners 
sometimes by the sheriff, the prison administrator, or 
other officials. 
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Professor Grupp explores the statutory (and statute 
implied) provisions for release from confinement under 
work release, provisions for finding employment for pris- 
oners on work release, and disbursement of money earned 
by the prisoners on work release. 

A survey of a sample group of sheriffs in the United 
States was used by Professor Grupp in an attempt to 
learn the present status of work release in our country. 
Selected information from the schedules returned by 
sheriffs in 15 states which have some form of work-re- 
lease legislation is presented. The author found the infor- 
mation obtained from sheriffs of these 15 states to be 
“not encouraging” and the number of prisoners reported 
involved in work release to be “not impressive.” 

In concluding his article, Professor Grupp finds that 
work-release patterns in the United States are quite 
varied. While work-release laws have increased, actual 
implementation of the laws has increased more slowly. 
He believes further investigation of work-release is in- 
dicated to determine the factors which make for a program 
of work-release that is well contrived. He also sees the 
need for the preparation of a model work-release law. 

Interesting articles about work-release as it is currently 
practiced in several nations abroad are contained in this 
issue. These countries and the authors are: Norway, 
Johannes Halvorsen, director of prison administration; 
France, Jacques Verin, magistrate in the Ministry of 
Justice; Sweden, Daniel Wiklund, assistant head of social 
welfare division, National Bureau of Prisons and Proba- 
tion; and Denmark, Knud Waaben, professor, University 
of Copenhagen. 

The concluding article, “A Judge Looks At ‘Work 
Release,’ ” by Honorable Joseph Sloane, president judge 
of the Common Pleas Court No. 7, Philadelphia, provides 
a view from the bench of some of the factors the author 
has considered with reference to implementation of Penn- 
sylvania’s newly established work-release law. One salient 
observation by Judge Sloane is that “ ... although this 
program is a compromise between jail and probation... 
this program must never be used simply because the man 
can serve time while being employed. If the man is a good 
risk for probation, he should be accorded that privilege. 
Only if the sentencing judge sees a need for confinement 
should he then proceed to consider whether work-release 
should be employed.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“A Controlled Trial of Authoritarian and Self-Governing 
Regimes With Adolescent Psychopaths,” by Michael Craft, 
M.D., Geoffrey Stephenson, and Clive Granger, Ph.D. 
(April 1964). This paper reports the results of the treat- 
ment of youthful male delinquents in a program offering 
intensive group therapy with considerable self-government 
in comparison with a regime described as a “disciplinary 
program with individual treatment.” The project was 
carried out at the Balderton Hospital in England which 
was opened in 1957. A total of 50 youthful offenders were 
admitted on a strictly alternate basis to the group psy- 
chotherapy and authoritarian wards for a year’s treat- 
ment with the understanding that there would be an 
annual followup for 3 years after discharge. 

Admissions to the group psychotherapy unit became 
members of a ward council which ran the ward. Each 
also was placed in a small deep psychotherapy group 
which met two or three times weekly. The ward was 
provided with intensive nursing services and 15 hours 
of psychiatric time weekly. 

On the authoritarian ward, discipline was enforced 
by the doctors and nurses and offenders were punished 
with appropriate fines and deprivation of privileges. 
With 5 hours of psychiatric time available each week, 
some superficial psychotherapy was provided. Somewhat 
less nursing service was provided than on the sister unit. 
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Within the hospital work program, participants from 
both wards received identical treatment in terms of both 
rating and rewards. The self-governing unit had some- 
what better opportunities to socialize than the authori- 
tarian unit since the former group made its own rules. 
Interestingly enough, an analysis of the two groups with 
regard to intelligence level, personality characteristics, 
and background showed little significant difference. 

In assessing the results of this project, the authors 
concluded that work poner es in a friendly but disciplined 
residential center is probably better than work training 
combined with group psychotherapy in a relatively per- 
missive residential setting. They observed that psycho- 
therapy did not appear to improve the results of their 
treatment program. In general, the authors seem to feel 
that two important elements in the treatment program 
were the “open door” system with its development of 
effective personal relationships between boys and staff 
and the opportunities for outside pursuits and work. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare (France) 


Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The 1964 March, April, and May numbers of Sauvegarde 
de V’'Enfance have been published in one issue, devoted 
to the proceedings of the conference of the Union Nation- 
ale des Associations Régionales pour la Sauvegarde de 
l’Enfance et de ]’Adolescence, Paris, November 1963. The 
Union is the equivalent of the American Child Welfare 
League. The topic of the conference was the “deontology” 
of the professions involved in child care, inside and outside 
of institutions. Deontology, a word coined by Jeremy Ben- 
tham and popular with Existentialists, means a systematic 
nonjudgmental description of the duties inherent to speci- 
fic professions. 

Professor Pierre Deniker and Dr. André Haim report 
about th2 position of the physician in child care. Since re- 
sponsibilities of physicians are codified in France, medical 
“deontology” in child care is well spelled out as a rule. 
A major concern of physicians as well as of any profes- 
sional person involved in human relations is the question 
of confidentiality. Since the child is the patient—though 
legally not a party to the contract of the therapist with 
the parents—and his confidence is an important therapeu- 
tic prerequisite, material produced by the child has to be 
handled with the utmost caution. How much may be 
divulged to the parents, to other members of the treat- 
ment team and to other interested agencies will depend 
on the circumstances of the individual case. The basic 
consideration is that information obtained confidentially 
may only be revealed to other persons if this is in the in- 
terest of the child himself. 

In the context of this article, the expression “physician” 
comprises psychiatrists as well as psychoanalysts, if the 
latter are licensed physicians. The writers condemn ther- 
apy administered by so-called lay analysts which they 
consider to be the unlawful practice of medicine without 
a license. Modern medicine is described as team work, 
needing the cooperation of various disciplines. The re- 
sponsibility of guiding the team should be in the hands 
of the physician. 

Mlle. de Larbes and Mile. Grunewald report about the 
responsibilities of the social worker. Their professional 
activity consists of (1) helping individuals, groups, and 
communities to gain a physical, economic, psychological, 
and moral equilibrium and to adjust favorably to their 
given environment and (2) acting in certain cases as 
intermediaries between individuals, groups, and com- 
munities on one side and institutional routine on the 
other side. The specific technique of the social worker 
which distinguishes him from representatives of other 
professions emphasizes relationship, support, and com- 
munication, the latter word used in the sense of utilizing 
the knowledge gained from the client for the mobilization 
of community resources. Here again, we find great con- 
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cern about keeping material confidential which had been 
obtained through the professional relationship and about 
a “priority of values.’ 

A report on the educator submitted by Messrs. Ehrhard 
and Chassagny could have been of particular interest to 
the forei observer because it refers to a typicall 
French phenomenon. Within the institution for malad- 
justed children—and here, for the first time, the emphasis 
is on institutional work—the educator is the central figure. 
He or she combines the responsibilities of a children’s 
counselor, teacher, social caseworker, and, not infrequently, 
cottage parent, which in an American institution devolve 
upon so many different individuals. Unfortunately, the 
report referred to takes the activities of the educator 
for granted and is satisfied with enumerating the duties 
of the educator toward the child, the parents, the institu- 
tion, the team, and the community at large. It is mentioned, 
e.g., that the educator has to respect the physical, moral, 
and spiritual life of the child in his charge, that—again !— 
he has to keep the secrets confided to him by the child 
or with regard to the child, and that he has to cooperate 
with the members of the team to which he belongs. 

The psychologist is the subject of two reports. The first, 
by Mr. Oberle, deals somewhat perfunctorily with the 
testing function of the psychologist. The second, by Mr. 
Chabalier, is devoted to the psychologist as clinician. 
Mr. Chabalier deplores the exaggerated orientation of the 
clinical psychologist towards psychopathology. The result. 
has been in France that clinical psychologists are fre- 
quently regarded as a kind of medical auxiliaries and 
that, therefore, the profession prevailingly has attracted 
women. By definition, clinical psychologists are responsible 
for helping individuals and groups to make adjustments 
to life situations within and among themselves. What 
clinical psychologists do in their daily work is described 
as follows: administering psychological examinations in 
order to obtain a balanced picture of intellectual and 
emotional personality factors; psychological support for 
individuals and groups; participation in educational and 
vocational guidance; inservice training and research in 
accordance with agency requirements. The training of the 
clinical psychologist should consist of theoretical instruc- 
tion on contemporary psychological thinking, psychopath- 
ology, developmental and social psychology, seminars on 
tests, supportive and sociometric techniques and_ grou 
dynamics, and internship programs with adults and child- 
ren. 

A final report given by Mr. Chassagny describes the 
responsibilities of the remedial language teacher, referr- 
ing to the spoken as well as to the written or printed word. 
The remedial teacher does what the school has not been 
able to do. He is concerned with problems in speakin 
and reading whatever their origin from laryngologica 
defects to deep seated emotional difficulties. The remedial 
teacher sees himself as a member of the team which in- 
cludes the physician or psychiatrist, the social worker, the 
psychologist and the teacher or educator. He is at times 
a speech therapist and in this capacity an assistant to 
the physician. At other times he is a kind of psychiatric 
aide or a teacher shouldering responsibilities for which 
the ordinary teacher has no time and is not prepared. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Psychotherapy With Alcoholic Offenders,’ by Marvin 
Margolis, M.D., Ph.D., Henry Krystal, M.D., and Sheldon 
Siegel, M.S.W. (March 1964). This is a detailed report of 
adaptations in psychotherapeutic techniques necessary in 
the treatment of alcoholic offenders. Observations are 
based on 2 years of clinical experience with 10 probationers, 
5 of whom were compulsory patients, ordered to seek 
psychotherapy and 5 voluntary patients, urged but not 
compelled by their probation officers to seek treatment. 
Most of the patients were seen over a period of 10 to 14 
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months. Patients were selected for the project in the 
course of presentence investigation by the probation officer 
of the Recorder’s Court and Traffic Court in Detroit. An 
attempt was made to select patients who recognized that 
their drinking was excessive. Diagnostically, most of the 
patients could be classified as having character disorders. 
Their ages ranged from 25 to 40, half were married and 
half were still employed at the time they were placed on 
probation. Those selected for the project had court re- 
cords of three to five offenses including drunkenness, 
reckless driving, disorderly conduct, assault and battery, 
and nonsupport. They had been drinking heavily for 
to 10 years. 

From the outset the clinic attempted to dissociate 
itself from the court. “We informed the patients that, 
while we cooperated with the probation department, we 
were not police officers but, rather, professional workers 
in the area of mental health. We told them that we would 
not accept them as patients, regardless of the court order, 
unless our independent diagnostic evaluation established 
that they were, indeed alcoholics with underlying psy- 
chological conflicts amenable to psychotherapy. We assured 
them that their clinic records would be confidential.” 

During the diagnostic workup the probationer often 
became anxious because constant questioning and probing 
stirred up his defenses. “This increase in anxiety was not 
unwelcomed by the staff because it could be utilized as 
a level to involve these denial-prone patients in treat- 
ment.” The probation officer was included to support 
treatment planning. 

In the beginning of treatment, efforts were made to 
winning the trust and confidence of the probationer. Cer- 
tain departures from the conventional approach were in- 
dicated. It is helpful for the therapist to lessen the usual 
neutral, interpretive, analytic role. Early in treatment the 
therapist should identify and acknowledge positive as- 
pects of the patient’s personality so that the patient does 
not feel that the therapist is simply another criticizing 
authority figure. The patients were hypersensitive to 
criticism, which had come to signify rejection. Rapport 
was established easier when the therapist used the pa- 
tient’s own language and avoided the use of professional 
jargon. It was noted that the basic conflicts of most of 
the patients were on the preverbal, oral level and there- 
fore required more tangible evidence of the therapist’s 
interest than is customary with the usual clinic patient. 

Early in treatment, especially with compulsory patients, 
there is the problem of how to handle silences. Silences 
were viewed as a more general difficulty in establishing 
interpersonal relationships often due to a suspicion of the 
therapist’s intentions. Interpreting the silence was viewed 
as technically incorrect and in most cases led to more 
silence, anger, and a therapeutic impasse. It was better 
for the therapist to help the patient by being more active 
himself. He could ask the patient about his work or 
hobbies or talk about sports. A few personal remarks by 
the therapist were frequently helpful. 

The authors state that the use of probation officers was 
an important aspect in their treatment of the patients. 
In general they found that the more people in the pa- 
tient’s environment involved in treatment, the more likely- 
hood a positive outcome. 

Preliminary impressions are that the authors were 
more successful in involving compulsory probationers in 
psychotherapy than their voluntary probationers. While 
the compulsory probationer’s initial resistance to the 
therapist is often higher, the compelled patients stayed 
longer and became more deeply involved in treatment. 

“A Program for the Treatment and Study of Alcoholism 
in a Veterans Administration Hospital,” by Jorge Valles, 
M.D., and Melvin P. Sikes, Ph.D. (March 1964). This article 
describes a program adopted for the treatment and study 
of alcoholism at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Houston, Texas. Major emphasis is placed on group 
therapy. Group psychotherapy at this hospital is practiced 
on a very intensive scale and the methodology is largely 
logotherapeutic in nature, that is to help the alcoholic 
find some real meaning in life. The treatment phase of the 
program is divided into three major elements. They are: 
(a) activities related to the physical medicine and re- 
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habilitation service; (b) intensive group psychotherapy; 
and (c) preparation for disposition. 

The intensive group psychotherapy sought to help the 
alcoholics achieve sobriety while at the same time that 
they strive to overcome pressing emotional difficulties. 
The author’s experience and belief is that regardless of 
the amount or intensity of individual group psycho- 
therapy, the alcoholic will relapse if he must cope alone 
with too much tension during the first 6 months to a year 
following treatment. 

Discharge planning by a team of social workers, psy- 
chologists, recreational therapist, placement officer, and 
coordinator of community resources and treatment per- 
sonnnel is an integral and necessary part of the program. 
Every effort is made to aid the patient in his transition 
from the hospital. 

“Prohibition and Post-Repeal Drinking Patterns Amo: 
the Navaho” by Dwight B. Heath, Ph.D. (March 1964. 
The author is associate professor of anthropology at 
Brown University. This comparative study of drinking 
patterns among the Navahos reveals that the manner of 
drinking among the Navahos has changed little. Drinking 
is an informal social activity and Navahos never drink 
alone. They drink in small groups often composed mostly 
of kinsmen. Navahos drink less frequently with members 
of their most immediate family. Cheap sweet wine con- 
tinues to be the favorite drink. There is some seasonal 
variation in frequency of drinking but it appears to be less 
now than during prohibition. Some new patterns have 
emerged with repeal. Drinking at home is still not common 
but it is on the increase now that Navahos can buy alco- 
holic beverages easily. The marked rise in popularity 
of beer is associated with the new pattern of occasionally 
drinking in bars and restaurants. 

Fast drinking remains the norm. The most popular 
reason for drinking continues to be “to feel good” or 
“just to get drunk” because there is nothing else to do. 
The predominant view is that drinking is a person’s own 
business as long as it does not interfere in his relations 
with others. Drunkenness is not subject to disapproval 
except when it results in misbehavior such as fighting, 
cursing, neglecting obligations, and so forth. 

The great majority of Navahos are illiterate and only 
a few have even limited command of any but their own 
language. Lack of educational opportunities combined with 
racial prejudice make it difficult for Indians to find work. 
The busy alien world of the white man appears hostile 
to the Navaho who knows a slower pace of life where 
the cooperation of kinsman provides a degree of security. 
Clan relationships extend throughout the tribe and mutual 
aid among relatives is an ae gy not lightly dismissed. 
The matrilocal extended family is the normal residential 
group. Marriage may be polygynous and Navaho unions 
usually endure. The Navaho culture reflects a robust 
enjoyment of all things yet there is a distrust of all 
excesses even if they are good or sacred. Drinking patterns 
_ to be looked at and understood within the social con- 


The effects and de s of inebriety remain similar 
to those observed during prohibition, ranging from re- 
laxed conviviality to violent aggressiveness. Since 1810 
the major cause of Navaho homicide has been the intro- 
duction of intoxicants. Fighting is the normally expected 
outcome of prolonged drinking and aggression is most 
often expressed between the same pairs of relatives who 
fought prior to repeal; the association of drinking with 
increased sexuality also remains. Officers in the United 
States Public Health Service Indian hospitals have noted 
that vehicle accidents, which have become a major cause 
of Navaho deaths, often result from heavy drinking. A 
federal district attorney in Albuquerque said that “90 
percent of Indian crime is due to drinking.” 

The behavior of sober Navahos toward drunken tribes- 
men indicates there is little attempt at care or solace 
to a helpless inebriate and that they usually ignore them. 

Drinking patterns among Navahos are unlike those of 
the Anglo society which surrounds them. They also differ 
in manv aspects from other American Indians. One reason 
for this distinctiveness is that drinking patterns vary with 
different social and cultural contexts. For example the 
fact that so large a proportion of Navaho women drink 
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reflects a female sex role markedly different from that 
in many societies, one in which women are allowed a 
maximum of freedom and expression. 

Conclusions reached on the basis of the data are that 
“drinking groups are the only usual sociable groups among 
the Navaho. There is no body of material, beliefs, or 
rituals which is specifically associated with drinking in 
this society, and the value connotations associated with 
alcohol are, by and large, only generalizations of pervasive 
Navaho value orientations. Thus from the Navaho point 
of view drinking is not a distinctive category of behavior.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“How Much Crime Can America Take?” (U. S. News and 
World Report, April 20, 1964). An interview with Superior 
Court Judge William G. Long of Seattle, Washington, 
about the growing crime problem produced suggestions 
that law-abiding people become stirred up, that more 
money be spent on police departments, and the conclusion 
that judges themselves are aaeely responsible for ham- 
stringing law-enforcement officers with legal techni- 
calities. In his opinion the whole machinery of justice 
needs overhauling, with judges exerting more responsi- 
bility by assuming leadership and fighting for “reform 
of our laws, our juvenile programs, our corrective in- 
stitutions.” He favors wire-tapping and believes that fear 
of punishment is a definite deterrent to criminal conduct. 

Judge Long subscribes to the theory that consistency 
and certainty in punishment are more effective than 
severity. He does not subscribe to the Father Flanagan 
theory that “there is no such thing as a bad boy” and 
believes that social workers, juvenile courts, psychiatrists, 
and psychologists spend too much time protecting ju- 
veniles and trying to understand why they misbehave 
rather than emphasizing their wrongdoing. 

To offset the so-called emphasis on soft treatment he 
conceived the idea of ne some juvenile offenders 
from the detention facility to the county jail to obtain 
an overnight taste of jail. This approach shocked his 
probation officers at first but, according to the article, 
to appreciate the effectiveness of this kind 
of jolt. 

The interview with Los Angeles Chief of Police William 
H. Parker reflects the belief that unless we curb crime our 
country may eventually become either a criminal state 
or a police state. In Chief Parker’s opinion the “exlusion- 
ary evidence” rule governing probable cause in search 
and seizure matters has not only hampered law enforce- 
ment but has jeopardized the lives of officers. He deplores 
the application of the “Mallory Rule” relating to ob- 
taining confessions before arraignment. He also cites the 
growing tendency to defy local laws because the violators 
do not believe they are proper laws. In his State he con- 
siders it unfortunate that the rehabilitation of the offender 
is considered to be the primary objective of the courts 
rather than the protection of society. 

“A Cool Look at ‘The Crime Crisis,’” by James V. 
Bennett (Harper’s Magazine, April 1964). The author cites 
some federal cases to illustrate the disparity of sentences 
and also the social and environmental factors in crime 
causation. He analyzes the facts behind crime statistics 
in an effort to evaluate them in relaiion to population, 
economic conditions, changing laws, and social attitudes. 
Some of the conclusions reached in this article are that 
criminal sentences in this country are severe compared 
with those in other countries; that the United States 
is the only country denying a defendant the right to appeal 
a sentence; that many of our crimes are committed by 
psychopaths and the mentally ill; and that communities 
must be concerned about obsolete prison facilities and 
programs and show responsible interest in the rehabili- 
tative process. 
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Mr. Bennett recommends that jurisdictional overlapping 
be eliminated so that federal and state agencies can work 
together effectively. He believes there should be more 
effective control of firearms to prevent their getting into 
the hands of the mentally ill and the criminally inclined. 
Finally, he recognizes that “the challenge we must meet 
is to reduce the causes of crime, improve law-enforcement 
methods, and use more effectively the techniques that have 
been developed for changing human behavior.” 

“The Case for the Cops,” by Richard Dougherty (Harp- 
er’s Magazine, April 1964). A former community relations 
man with the New York City Police Department blames 
the pessimistic attitude toward the crime problem on the 
social work approach to crime prevention. Although rec- 
ognizing that the roots of crime lie in social and economic 
inequities he believes that the average man’s security from 
assault should have —— over an evaluation of the 
attacker’s social and emotional problems. The author 
believes that an increase in police manpower can cut 
down on the community crime rate and cites operation 25 
in the East Harlem area as a convincing example of suc- 
cessful crime prevention through concentration of uni- 
formed police officers in a crime-infested area. According 
to the author our cities could be made a lot safer if the 
police received more understanding community support. 

“The Question of Negro Crime,” by Robert Coles, M.D. 
(Harper’s Magazine, April 1964). A child psychiatrist who 
has been living in the South studying the human impact 
of school desegregation, analyzes the Negro’s present 
mn es by delving into the past and taking a historical 
ook at the white man’s treatment of him. Historically, he 
states, the Negro has been regarded as being naturally 
infantile and criminal. He was “abducted, stripped of all 
rights of citizenship or humanity, finally used as chattel.” 
Today he is proclaiming and demonstrating his right to 
be treated as an adult but, the author declares, he must 
now become the genuine adult at work, at school, at the 
polls, in his home and community. If he cannot do this, 
or is not given the opportunity to become a first class 
citizen, the author concludes that both he and his country 
are in trouble. 

“How the Police Chief Sees It,” by O. W. Wilson (Harp- 
er’s Magazine, April 1964). This article is one of two giving 
a view of Chicago and its crime problems. Although great 
poouvess has been made in reforming the Chicago Police 

epartment and law-enforcement and detection tech- 
niques, little progress has been made in efforts to pros- 
ecute the higher-ups in organized crime. Because of the 
many legal loopholes involved in the apprehension and 
prosecution of gamblers, it is almost impossible to gain 
convictions. This results in the courts losing respect for 
the police, the police losing a: for the courts, and the 
public losing respect for both. Unless enforceable and 
effective antigambling legislation is enacted, enabling the 
police to reach the big operators, there is little hope for 
breaking up organized crime. The author, who is Chicago’s 
police superintendent, is optimistic enough to believe that 
the people can do anything once they are aroused. He is 
hopeful they will be aroused. 

“The Poor Man in the Scales,” by Ronald B. Ribman 
and Samuel M. Ribman (Harper’s Magazine, April 1964). 
This article discusses the unfairness of our bail bond 
system and our manner of providing indigent defendants 
with legal representation. The author favors the bill 
proposed by the Department of Justice in 1963 providing 
for payment of an attorney by the government; a full- 
time or part-time federal public defender; an attorney 
furnished by the bar association, a legal aid society, or 
other local defender organization; or any combination of 
the foregoing. The bill also provides for paid, competent 
representation for all defendants from the time of arrest 
through appeal, and ensures adequate funds for investiga- 
tions, expert witnesses, and all other necessary services. 

The special supplement on crime and punishment in the 
April Harper’s Magazine also includes an article on com- 
pensation for the victims of violence or their families; 
the winning articles in the Harper’s contest, “The Prisoner 
Speaks Out,” and an article on treatment institutions. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correction, Southern Illinois University 


18th Century Attitudes Toward 
Crime and Punishment 


Eighteenth Century Penal Theory. By James 
Heath. London: The Oxford University Press, 
1963. Pp. 288. $6.40. 


This book, according to the author, was written to help 
“undergraduates reading jurisprudence or politics in the 
usual hurried fashion.” It consists of excerpts from the 
writings of 20 eighteenth century philosophers and law- 
yers introduced by a critical analysis of their thinking. 
All the “Fathers” cited by present-day textbook writers 
are represented: Beccaria, Bentham, Howard, Monte- 
squieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Fielding, Blackstone, Eden, 
Romilly, and Kant. There are excerpts from the great 
Encyclopedia edited by Diderot and published between 
1751 and 1765, and from Patrick Colquhoun’s treatise 
on “The Police of the Metropolis,” which Bruce Smith 
cites as the basis of the plan for an organized police 
force for the city of London, established by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1829. Of those whose writings are quoted, only 
Paley, Filangieri, Brissot, Servan, Risi, Hautefort, and 
Hutcheson do not appear in the criminology texts of the 
present day. 

One is impressed by the considerations of humanity, 
convenience, and common sense which were uppermost 
in the minds of these writers, and by the fact that they 
turned from religion and popular sentiment to ethical 
philosophy as justification for their proposals. Except 
for Kant, these thinkers took the utilitarian approach 
that punishment for crime should result in some protec- 
tion to society because it would act as a deterrent to crime 
by potential wrong-doers; that it would further protect 
society by incapacitating, at least for a time, the individual 
offender; and that, hopefully, it would cause him to mend 
his ways. They deplored excessive severity of punishment; 
held that torture was inhumane, unjust, and useless 
because it either resulted in the death of the victim with- 
out disclosing what the inquisitors wanted to hear, or 
resulted in a false confession; and that capital punish- 
ment as practiced in most countries in the eighteenth 
century was not only no deterrent to crime, but also the 
occasion for a holiday. Some argued that, except for the 
most vicious and depraved individuals, convicted felons 
should spend their lives employed by the State at some 
useful labor such as public works. Kant had “reason” 
to guide him and could discuss the punishment of crimi- 
nals in purely ethical terms. He disagreed with Bec- 
caria’s opinion that capital punishment was intrinsically 
wrong and unjust on the ground that provision for the 
death penalty could not have been contained in the original 
social contract. “This,” says Kant, “is mere sophistry 
and perversion of right .... No one undergoes punishment 
because he has formed the intention to be punished, but 
because he has formed the intention to perform a punish- 
able act.” 

Throughout this book the reader will find much evidence 
that these savants were ahead of their time and that in 
Gill’s phrase, they had planted some “seeds of the future.” 
As examples, Servan in his “Address on the Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice,” published in 1797, suggests 
that the judge should have some information about the 
character, habits, and material interests of the accused. 
“A few relevant traits,” he writes, “a few habits clearly 
discerned in the accused’s way of life, will suffice to reveal 
to the judge what are the accused’s material interests, 
and what is his character .... The judge will know 
whether the man who stands charged with murder is by 


nature violent or peaceful, whether he has a love of 
vengeance, whether the death of the victim could bring 
him material benefit.” Are not these items the stuff of 
present-day presentence reports? 

And further, Paley in “The Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy” (1785), urges that discharged con- 
victs be given employment in order that they might sup- 
port themselves. He also insisted that they should not 
associate with other criminals—another idea that has 
survived. Again, Colquhoun in “The Police of the Metro- 
polis,” (1797), notes the difficulties faced by discharged 
convicts in obtaining employment. “No sooner are they 
known than they are avoided. No person will employ 
them, even if they were disposed to return to the paths 
of honesty ... .” He criticized the police for having 
provided “no place of industry, in which those who were 
disposed to reform might find subsistence in return for 
labour,” and suggested a statue to the memory of the 
man “who shall devise and carry into effect a plan for 
the employment of discharged convicts who may be de- 
sirous of labouring for their subsistence in an honest 
way.” Colquhoun’s idea that the police should have any 
concern for discharged prisoners was as novel in his day 
as it would be in ours—and was given about as much 
consideration. 

With its carefully chosen excerpts from the writings 
of these intellectual giants of the eighteenth century, and 
its thoughtful analysis of those writings, this book will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by “undergraduates reading 
jurisprudence or politics in the usual hurried fashion.” 
It may also be helpful to workers in this field who are 
trying to recall what position was taken by one or another 
of the “Fathers.” They have said much that is important 
for today. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES V. Morris 


Motives of Professional Murderers 


The Hired Killers. By Peter Wyden. New York: 
pega Morrow and Co., Inc., 1963. Pp. 230. 


I read The Hired Killers with much interest, primarily, 
I suppose, because of my personal acquaintance with 
Luis Moya, Gus Baldonado, Mrs. Duncan, Dr. Finch, and 
Tony Biase—five of the persons mentioned in the story. 

It was my lot to have to execute Moya, Baldonado, 
and Mrs. Duncan in the gas chamber at San Quentin, 
to house Dr. Finch on a first-degree murder sentence, 
and to be acquainted with Tony Biase when he served 
as a reformatory inmate in Nebraska where I was super- 
intendent over 30 years ago. 

The author states on the dust cover of the book that 
once apprehended, killers are unlikely to talk about their 
trade, but in the book he disproves this point, as every 
killer cited has confessed to the killings and usually im- 
plicated others. I am of the opinion that this is the dif- 
ference between amateur killers and professional killers. 
Mr. Wyden’s story primarily concerns amateur killers. 
bag a that the professional is usually very reluctant 
o talk. 

One thing was common in each case—the fact that the 
killings were for money. Prison administrators are fa- 
miliar with the predatory type involved in these killings, 
as we see men in our prisons who would sometimes kill 
a fellow prisoner for a carton of cigarettes. 

The book has brought out the difficulty of convicting 
the perpetrators of a hired killing because it has to be 
proved there was a conspiracy. 
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I found this book very interesting, especially in its 
loose and easygoing presentation of the conscious ver- 
balization of characters and people. However, at times 
I seemed to feel engulfed in a sea of details and would 
have to struggle through to reach the climax. 

The comments on what the author and others involved 
with these homicidal persons see as reasons and causes, 
show how much reason and cause seem to be present, but 
largely on the surface. All the characters in the book 
show they possess a distorted sense of values. The ques- 
tion of “why” is often repeated, but is certainly not an- 
swered, except by the general inference that the homicidal 
tendency is present in all people. Killings have been jus- 
tified in primitive, autocratic, dictatorial societies by the 
rulers and masters, and often for the slightest cause or 
whim. As pointed out by the author, this is because 
human life has had little worth in such societies. 

The author fails to mention the poor example that 
society sets for both normal and abnormal personalities, 
by our own capital punishment system. This system 
patently says: “If you have no good solution for the 
problem, execute it or eliminate it.” This we have been 
doing for years; yet we know that excessive punishment 
breeds excessive resentment, and hardly serves as a deter- 
rent. The state may well be called names and bear casti- 

tions by the individual to excuse his homicidal or hurt- 
ul, ruthless and bloodthirsty tendencies. The state could 
be accused of being in the “hired killer” business. 

The author gives short shrift to the subconscious mo- 
tives that drive hired killers. These are the factors which 
are really important in all homicides and in all emotional 
and mental instabilities. 

The author touches very lightly on the need—but with- 
out saying so points out the tremendous need—for re- 
search into the field of feelings and thoughts behind the 
feelings of not only homicides, but also in many of our 
other. human activities. The need for comprehensive, 
thorough, and professional research in this area is well 
ym by this book. We are all aware that the most 
difficult research projects in the world are those concern- 
ing human behavior. 

This book, in my opinion, is important reading for the 
general public, particularly those interested in the field 
of criminology. 


San Quentin, Calif. FRED R. DICKSON 


Punishment Without Crime 


Sprung: The Release of Willie Calloway. By 
Ken McCormick. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1964. Pp. 244. $4.95. 


Sprung is not a book that is important for its literary 
qualities. It is, however, a significant journalistic effort 
for other reasons. It is a sharp reminder that our court 
machinery is far from infallible. It serves as a shocking 
example of how ineffective the archaic court-appointed 
counsel plan can be in a large city, and how casual and 
unbelievably careless police investigation can be. 

The obvious theme interwoven throughout this story 
of the trial and conviction of an innocent boy is how the 
crusading work of an able, tireless, determined news 
reporter—encouraged and supported by his publisher— 
ean initiate remedial action when all other resources are 
impotent even in the fact of an acknowledged miscarriage 
of justice. The publication is also a tribute to the bedrock 
honesty of many career policemen on the Detroit force. 
The author leaves no doubt concerning his admiration for 
the hardheaded fairness of the prosecutor who at first 
resisted the motion for a new trial. 

The news value of the story itself has, of course, been 
lost after 10 years. The lesson for all individuals concerned 
with the problem of guaranteeing a fair trial for every 
accused is current and poignant. It may be incredible to 
many otherwise knowledgeable citizens that so recently 
in a city the size of Detroit a compensated, court-ap- 
pointed defense lawyer could make so many serious mis- 
takes (including the waiving of a jury) in a capital case 
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_and imprisoned? Where were the crusading reporters when 


inst ae ignorant, inarticulate, frightened 18-year-old 
egro boy. 
Some of the facts in the fantastic proceedings that 
ended with the conviction of Willie Calloway for first 
degree murder are the following: 


There was no defense counsel at the preliminary 
examination .... A “confession” not made in the 
presence of this defendant (but which implicated him) 
was allowed in evidence ....A principal witness who 
gave perjured testimony was subjected to little, if 
any, cross-examination ....A complete alibi witness, 
the defendant’s employer, was not discovered .... 
The murder weapon was never found .... The one 
eye witness could not identify the defendant at the 
preliminary examination, but 9 months later did make 
the “identification” at the trial—a hearing that lasted 
only 1 day. 


This fast-moving tale is in fact more strange than 
fiction. It is good reading. In writing the book, Ken Mc- 
Cormick, chief crime reporter for the Detroit Free Press, 

made another contribution to literature on the admini- 
stration of criminal justice. Two questions still bother me: 
What happened to the codefendant who was also convicted 


Willie Calloway was first tried? 


Chicago, Iil. JUNIuS L. ALLISON 


Three Hundred Years of Executions 
in Pennsylvania 


Scaffold and Chair: A Compilation of Their Use 
in Pennsylvania 1682-1962. By Negley K. Teeters. 
Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
1963. Pp. 332. 


Professor Teeters, recently retired from a long and 
distinguished scholarly career at Temple University, and 
coauthor (with H. E. Barnes) of probably the most in- 
fluential book in modern penology—New Horizons in 
Criminology—has produced an unusual monograph. He 
has endeavored to record by name, crime, victim, date, 
and mode of execution, every man, woman, and child 
executed in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. His list 
for the years from 1682 to 1834 is republished here from 
the Journal of the Lancaster County Historical Society, 
and constitutes Part I of the present work, roughly one- 
quarter of the whole. Part II is published here for the 
first time and brings the compilation down to 1962 Thus, 
beginning with Judith Roe, hanged on March 15, 1688, 
and ending with Elmo Smith, electrocuted on April 2, 
1962, Teeters’ records show that there were some 252 
public hangings (1688-1834), 441 private hangings (1834- 
1916), and 350 electrocutions (1915-1962), for a grand 
total of 1,043. This averages out at nearly five per year 
for almost three centuries! 

Nearly three-fourths of the volume is devoted to alpha- 
betical and chronological lists of these 1,043 victims of 
judicial homicide. The rest is given over to discursive 
commentary, including such curiosa as the present loca- 
tion of ropes, hoods, and scaffolds once used at hangings, 
and local murder ballads, as well as sketches of legislative 
history and tabular classifications of criminological data. 
The total effect is to present the reader with an enormous 
amount of anecdotal, biographical, and statistical] infor- 
mation about people who have actually been put to death 
as punishment for their crimes. Nothing hitherto published 
even comes close to the level of thoroughness acheived in 
this book, and it is safe to say that it will be a long time 
before we have comparable information on any other 
jurisdiction—unless Professor Teeters himself prepares 
it (he is in fact working on extending his compilation 
to the entire United States!). 

Although the author thinks of his work as a contri- 
bution to “social history,” it is difficult to read it and not 
feel that it could have been more significant than it is. 
Too much of the book is merely a compilation of named 
but essentially faceless and forgotten victims of the ex- 
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ecutioner, while the rest is either too trivial (e.g., how 
many pairs of brothers were executed, how many strands 
did the typical hangman’s rope have) or too disconnected 
to have any impact. Professor Teeters has given us only 
the chronology and dramatis personae of social history, 
and it reads too much like so many ledger entries sur- 
rounded on all sides with antiquarian whimsy. 

In research of this sort it is almost impossible to detect 
errors; yet there are some, and perhaps they are worth 
noting. On page 87 of Part I (the two Parts have separate 
pagination), we are erroneously told that the felony mur- 
der rule entered Pennsylvania law in 1923. In fact, the 
original 1794 statute specified that all killing in the course 
of “arson, rape, robbery and burglary” was first degree 
murder (see Keedy’s article in 97 U. Pa. L. Rev. 772 
(1949) ). What ~_— ened in 1923 is that killing during 
kidnapping was added to this list. A much better guide 
than Teeters’ on these subjects is provided by the valuable 
paper of Leonard Savitz (38 Prison Jnl. 50 (1958)) on 
the history of legislation affecting the death penalty in 
Pennsylvania. 

I have also noticed one inconsistency. On page 33 it is 
reported that three persons were executed after 1790 for 
“piracy,” though after 1794 Pennsylvania had no capital 
crime except first degree murder. But on page 45, we 
learn that these pirates, executed in 1800, were mutineers 
and “murdered three crew members.” Were they executed 
under state law for murder, under federal law for murder 
and/or for piracy (a federal capital offense until 1897), 
or what? 

Finally, the author has inadvertently given a hostage 
to the enemy when he writes (on page 5 of Part II) that 
the lawless episode of the Molly Maguires was finally 
ended only by “the execution of twenty men.” If true, 
then the death penalty was evidently an effective deterrent 
in this instance. But then the reader may wonder why 
Professor Teeters is, as he says he is, “without equivoca- 
tion ... opposed” to the death penalty (page 39, Part II). 
Perhaps, despite its admitted deterrent effiacay under 
certain conditions, he is opposed to it on other grounds. 
But my guess is that while the hangman in this instance 
did deter, stiff prison sentences promptly visited on the 
guilty would probably have worked as well. I wish Pro- 
fessor Teeters had said so. 


Reed College Huco ADAM BEDAU 


Criminals Out of an Infamous Past 


A Pictorial History of American Crime, 1849- 
1929. By Allen Churchill. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1964. Pp. 180. $6.95. 


In this 11-inch by 8%4-inch volume, 50 headline crimes 
are encapsulated and copiously pictured, beginning with 
Murder in the Medical School on November 23, 1849, 
when Dr. John White Webster stove in the head of Dr. 
George Parkman with a club in the cellar of the Massachu- 
setts Medical- College in Boston, and ending with the St. 
Valentine’s Day Massacre at the S.M.C. Cartage Company, 
2122 North Clark Street, Chicago, in 1929. The sudden and 
unexpected demise of Jesse James, Lizzie Borden and her 
axes, the near-swindle of Andrew Carnegie, the assas- 
sinations of Presidents McKinley and Garfield, Harry K. 
Thaw’s unerring bullet through the head of Stanford 
White, assorted poisoners, fake doctors, kidnappings, the 
Haymarket bombing, the almost-successful frame of Clar- 
ence Darrow, the Metropole Cafe murder of Herman 
“Beansie”’ Rosenthal for which five men were executed 
one of whom was Lieutenant Charles Becker of the New 
York Police Department, the lynching of Leo Frank for 
the murder of Mary Phagan in Georgia in 1913, a crime 
he did not commit, the tragic end of Fatty Arbuckle, the 
celebrated Leopold-Loeb case in Chicago in 1924, the 
sudden departure of Arnold Rothstein, the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti—which to many, including this re- 
viewer, is the bar sinister upon the escutcheon of American 
justice—and many more crimes of greater and lesser 
magnitude, are all told in clear, graphic, factual prose. 

Two of particular interest to this reviewer are the 
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Sacco and Vanzetti case and the machinations of Charles 
Ponzi, the ingenious little Italian swindler who might 
have made it big if he only had had more time. 

My interest in Sacco and Vanzetti stems from the vain 
attempt I made as a graduate student at Clark Univer- 
sity in 1927 to have Governor Alvan Fuller stay the 
electrocution until it was definitively established these 
men had been given a fair trial. I still do not believe 
they had a fair trial, and still believe it was impossible in 
Massachusetts at that time because of the wave of anti- 
alien feeling that followed World War I. I am convinced 
that being professed anarchists, and especially Italian an- 
archists, sealed their doom or, as one college offical said, 
“I don’t know whether they are guilty or not, but they 
_ Pg kind of people who would do it,” so off with their 

eads. 

Little Charley Ponzi intrigued me as I was working 
for the usual substandard wages in the Boston markets 
when he set up shop and announced that he would double 
your money in 45 days through his buying and selling 
of international reply coupons. What they were, had no 
significance. On the day I planned to get my share, the 
cops moved in and a high state official requested all those 
who had collected on their Ponzi investments to return 
the surplus. Apparently no one read the request or heard 
him make it. 

The volume is fascinating, and shows what resourceful 
citizens can do in the matter of villainy and malefaction 
when they set their minds to it. Of course, it also reveals 
what the authorities can do when the master criminals 
fail to take the proper precautions. 


University of Pennsylvania J. P. SHALLOO 


The Juvenile Court In Transition 


A View From the Bench—The Juvenile Court. 
By Justine Wise Polier. New York: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1964. Pp. 86. 


This thoughtful, small volume, published by the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, might well have 
been called “Research on a Court in Transition.” It com- 
pares and contrasts the operations of the Juvenile Term 
of New York City’s Domestic Relations Court in its last 
year of existence with the operations of the Juvenile Term 
of the New York City Family Court during its first year 
under the new statute. Administrative Judge Florence M. 
Kelley and her colleagues, even as they embarked on a 
new venture in family court operations, wisely authorized 
the appraisal process to see whether the new was more. 
effective than the old. Those interested in the juvenile 
court movement in America will particularly appreciate 
this business-like attitude toward change in view of the 
many times in the past when boundless enthusiasm and 
uncritical good intentions were considered a satisfactory 
substitute for research, facilities, and experience. 

Carefully collected data and statistics portray the 
volume of judicial work, the probation and clinical services. 
available to the court, the nature and type of dispositions, 
variations among individual judges, what happened to 
individual children, the placement facilities available to 
the court, and the operation of the law guardian system 
during the 2-year span of time. These are of considerable 
value to the student of juvenile court administration. 

But it is the breadth of Judge Polier’s experience which 
makes this a substantive book of great interest to those 
persons throughout the Nation who are concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. From a vantage point of nearly 25 
years on the bench of New York City’s children’s court, 
Judge Polier provides a unique overview of the history 
of this specialized court. Based upon her own frustrating 
years of judicial experience, she points out that: 


“The pioneering zeal which inspired the creation 
of the juvenile court and the community support which 
secured the legislation seemed to diminish as the court 
became an accepted institution. For a long time the 
juvenile court not only has been described as ‘in- 
ferior’ but has been treated as less important than 
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the court which deals with property or adult crimi- 
nals, and the bar has tended to regard it with kindly 
but aloof condescension.” 


More bluntly stated, juvenile courts have been left to 
-sink or swim for themselves. Until recently, most of them 
have been merely treading water. It is cause for acclaim 
that the juvenile court of our largest metropolis is soberly 
assessing its own progress and shortcomings. Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco have recently undergone 
such soul-searching appraisals. Let us hope the juvenile 
courts in other major cities of America will soon follow 
suit. In these days of swiftly moving urbanization and 
rising juvenile delinquency rates, treading water will 
never suffice. 

To summarize the 14 points of constructive criticism 
in A View From the Bench would not do them justice. 
Anyone seriously interested in the administration of juve- 
nile courts should read each of them in full. 

Perhaps the most universal truth in the volume is tlhe 
reminder that the concept of “individualized justice” 
means judicial decisions custom-tailored to the needs of 
the child—not to the predilections or personal biases of 
each judge. Judge Polier commends judicial training pro- 
grams such as those now being offered by the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, by judicial councils, 
and by some law schools to eliminate from the juvenile 
court system the vagaries and prejudices of differing 
judges and to provide uniformity of knowledge and phi- 
losophy. I would go further and urge that a juvenile court 
judge—more than other judges—needs the discipline of 
firm rules of procedure and the restraint of conscientious 
attorneys to avoid the “god-complex” that threatens all 
judicial officers. 

A second recommendation urged by Judge Polier, is 
that “the judge before whom a case is commenced should 
have continuing responsibility for it until final disposi- 
tion.” This seems axiomatic if there is to be logical, per- 
sonal responsibility which is fundamental to individualized 
justice. But to say that a single judge should hear to 
completion an individual case is not, necessarily, to say 
that a judge within a family court should not be rotated 
geographically or to various aspects of jurisdiction from 
time to time. The adaptation of such a principle of judicial 
conduct to the calendar complexities of a city of 8 million 
persons is something best left to the careful implementa- 
tion of the administrative judge. 

Another broadly applicable comment on judicial work, 
judicial authority and calendaring procedure is Judge 
Polier’s recurring plea for more judicial time—time to 
insure a fair adjudication; time to obtain and consider 
dispositional recommendations; time for training and con- 
sultation in the behavioral sciences; time for research, re- 
flection, and appraisal. This lament is often heard from 
juvenile court judges the length and breadth of the land. 
The solution rests in restraint as to the role of the juve- 
nile court and the application of modern business manage- 
ment techniques. 

Judge Polier urges that the court refuse to be “‘a ‘dump- 
ing ground’ for all the persons and problems for which 
the community has neither adequate services nor sufficient 
concern. It must not become a lid to contain troubled 
people, a curtain to conceal problems—an_ institution 
whose pretensions are far beyond its capacity.” If a court’s 
calendar is crowded with ill-formed petitions or unneces- 
sary cases, judicial time is being wasted. One vital key 
to more judicial time is a well-operated intake system. 
Significantly, New York statistics show a reduction by 
more than a third in the number of delinquency petitions 
after the installation of a well-trained intake staff and 
effective procedures. Such a dramatic reduction in case- 
loads has not only provided the judges with more time, 
but has reduced the strain on available facilities as well. 

Finally, it is heartening to read that: 


“The provision for a law guardian to represent the 
child in the Juvenile Court has proven to be of great 
value in assuring full presentation of the evidence, 
interpreting the court’s role to the child and his 
family, and securing a fair hearing at the initial 
stage of the proceedings.” 
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The restoration of the attorney to his rightful position 


as the good right arm of the judiciary has been long 
overdue in juvenile courts. Happily, the current trend 
toward the expansion of the role of the attorney in juve- 
nile courts is gaining momentum. New York City’s Legal 
Aid Society is fortunate indeed to have such a capable, 
articulate, and thoughtful attorney in charge of its Law 
Guardian Division as Charles Schinitsky. Let us hope that 
other cities who adopt the system will find similarly able 
lawyers to direct it. 

Some of the points of criticism in the book are more 
critical than encouraging. New York has inadequate 
placement facilities, overloaded psychiatric and clinical 
services, and insufficient probation officers. Such handicaps 
seem endemic to most juvenile courts. Some divergence 
and disagreement in the views of the several judges on 
the Family Court is also detectable. Nevertheless, the 
spotlight which A View From the Bench focuses on these 
problems should help in their solution. New York has a 
large task ahead. But it’s well begun! 


Washington, D. C. ORMAN W. KETCHAM 


The Myth of Brainwashing 


The Manipulation of Human Behavior. Albert 
D. Biderman and Herbert Zimmer, editors. New 
ol John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. 323. 

7.95. 


In this well-docymented book, seven scientists, special- 
ists in their respective areas of behavioral change induced 
by physiological control, hypnosis or interpersonal influence, 
review the “possible application of recent findings to ef- 
fecting reversals of profound motivations,” and evaluate 
the recourse for resisting the attempted influence. Con- 
cerned with the dangers of scientific developments that 
could be used to control and manipulate human behavior, 
the authors explore, through publicly available scientific 
material, the problem of behavioral manipulation through 
one frame of reference: “the interrogation of an unwill- 
ing subject.” The purpose has been to bring together— 
“authoritative information on methods of behavioral con- 
trol.” Corollary to this, is to destroy the myths and ex- 
amine the reality. 

Much of the research was sponsored by the United 
States Air Force because of its interest in the problems 
which face the prisoner of war, and the possible use of 
scientific developments in the manipulation of behavior 
against future prisoners of war. 

There has been too much confused, science-fiction think- 
ing and writing about the subject of “brainwashing,” 
and the authors endeavor to destroy the sensationalism 
that followed the “exploitation of POW’s by Communist 
captors ....” A common error has been to assume that 
some scientific development or some explicit scientific 
theory was being applied and that individuals can be 
changed in some mysterious way. 

While there is no question that it is possible for men 
to alter, impair, or even to destroy the effective psycho- 
logical functioning of others over whom they exercise 
power, there is sufficient scientific knowledge to explain 
why it happens. 

For the serious student of induced behavior change, 
this book is a valuable source reference. For the lay per- 
son, it scientifically destroys the myths and fears about 
undue susceptibility to and easy influence by the brain- 
washers. Although the book concerns itself with the 
interrogation and manipulation of prisoners of war, the 
several chapters will be of particular interest to the 
penologist. 

Chapter I considers some aspects of the physical and 
chemical conditions for the normal function of the human 
brain. When environmental conditions disturb the homeo- 
stasis or internal economy, disorders in brain function 
occur and affect many facets of human behavior. “Many 
of the crude procedures that interrogators have utilized 
from time to time ... have an adverse effect upon the 
body fluids, i.e., the sweat box, deprivation of water, the 
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salty diet, the use of emetics, etc.” Also, people who 
experience the effects of isolation, hunger, fatigue, or 
sleep may show no measurable disturbance of their gen- 
eral homeostasis but may nonetheless exhibit impaired 
function. This is graphically discussed in the following 
chapters on the effect of reduced, environmental stimula- 
tion, sensory or perceptual, and the use of drugs on 
human behavior. 

Because malingering has become more frequent among 
persons charged with serious crimes in courts of law, 
the final chapter on the simulation of mental illness by 
captured prisoners of war is singularly pertinent. While 
this reviewer would not agree in toto with the author’s 
view and on the frequency of its use because of the 
M’Naghten and Durham decisions, the chapter is well 
worth reading because of its relation to other psychotic 
manifestations, i.e., “delusions, hallucinations, depression, 
confusion, mutism, and uncooperative behavior.” Regard- 
ing malingering, “the exact procedures for its determina- 
tion are not available and the bulk of it is impressionistic 
and subjective.” A review of the literature reveals that 
“there is little empirical work which would aid in the 
prediction of persons and the circumstances which might 
combine to produce simulation of psychosis. The risk 
the malingerer takes must be evaluated in terms of the 
importance of the goal of resistance and the possible 
effectiveness of alternate modes of resistance and evasion 
open to him.” 

The book brings together the scientific studies on 
“brainwashing” and effectively demolishes the rubbish 
that has been published about the “superior” mystical 
powers of our adversaries. Thoughtful people will find 
it a revealing, thought-provoking book. 


Washington, D. C. REUBEN S. HORLICK 


Application of Social Group Work Principles 


Social Group Work: A Helping Process. By 
Gisela Konopka. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. Pp. 307. $7.95. 


“The group work process—as developed in the last 
30 years—has great promise .... This book is an attempt 
to present this intricate subject as a whole piece of 
cloth... .” Mrs. Konopka in this latest endeavor of hers 
in.very large measure fulfills this intent. This book will 
have meaning to all who are engaged in social and psycho- 
logical treatment in groups. Specifically, though, this book 
should be of great interest to treatment personnel in the 
correctional field. 

Mrs. Konopka’s first major published work, Therapeu- 
tic Group Work With Children, was set in a correctional 
setting and in that book she previewed the promise so 
richly fulfilled in this book. This book is highly readable 
and while the subject is difficult, the book is not difficult 
to comprehend and understand. “The reader must be 
prepared for the fact that he will miss not only extensive 
quoting, but also complicated scientific language.” This 
reiates to the author’s appropriate conviction that “... 
thoughts—especially in the field of human relations—must 
and can be expressed in the clear language of good lit- 
erature.” It is expected that other readers will be as 
grateful for this attitude as was this reviewer. 

In the organization of her book, Mrs. Konopka briefly 
covers the history of social group work; discusses group 
work in its context with all social work; briefly lays the 
base of theories of man and his life cycle underlying 
social group work; covers various theories of group proc- 
ess underlying social group work; highlights the value 
base of social group work; discusses diagnosis, treatment, 
and principles of social group work practice and the role 
of the social group worker in various fields of practice. 
These topics will be considered only briefly here. 

Social group work is one of the primary service meth- 
ods of social work practice. This context is discussed 
ably and meaningfully in this book. The relationship of 
social group work to group psychotherapy is thoughtfully 
outlined. Essentially, the author’s point is that in certain 
settings and with certain treatment goals the social group 
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worker will be practicing group therapy. A healthy em- 
phasis is placed, though, on the fact that the practitioner’s 
basic helping process remains that of social group work. 
There is a brief discussion of the relationship of uncon- 
scious material to group therapy and group work which, 
while helpful, still leaves some confusion about method- 
ological and content distinctions. It is not this reviewer’s 
intent to suggest that the social group worker practices 
analytical group therapy, his focus must remain on use 
of relationships, reality and group process, but it does 
appear that further clarity is needed around this question. 

The chapter on theories of group process is excellent 
and the author makes meaningful use of case examples 
to illustrate these. These examples serve to demonstrate 
well that the group is something more than a series of 
individuals and that work with groups involves something 
more than affecting individual behavior. One of Mrs. 
Konopka’s consistently meaningful contributions has been 
her emphasis on and understanding of the value base of 
social work and the implication of social work philosophy 
for practice. Her dynamic use of the values relating to 
individual integrity, responsibility, and choice will have 
particular meaning to persons in the correctional field. 

In her discussion of diagnosis and treatment, the author 
gets to the root of social group work practice. Diagnosti- 
cally she emphasizes listening, observation, and empathy, 
and the case examples portray these action concepts in 
a meaningful manner. Further, as the major helping 
media of social group work she delineates the levels and 
use of relationships in the group; the distinction and use 
of verbal and nonverbal communication, and the impor- 
tance of choice and creation of environment. The chapters 
on treatment and on principles of social group work are 
the most extensive and are certainly the most significant 
portions of the book. The author makes extensive use of 
group records in the latter chapter, and the running 
— relating principle to practice is particularly 
useful. 

Persons working in the correctional field will find this 
book very useful, especially those offering service to 
groups. The book is “practical and useful” while being 
theoretically sound and well rooted in the scientific and 
philosophical base of social work practice. 


University of North Carolina F. J. PEIRCE 


Legal Dispensation of Narcotic Drugs 


Narcotic Addiction in Britain and America. 
By Edwin M. Schur. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. 281. $7.50. 


One of the most controversial issues on the American 
social, legal, and medical scenes today is whether narcotic 
drugs should be legally dispensed to confirmed drug ad- 
dicts. Those in favor of legalization generally point to the 
favorable British narcotic situation as proof that addic- 
tion should be handled as a medical rather than as a law- 
enforcement problem. The controversy is further com- 


' plicated by the fact that “experts” in the field of addiction 


hold widely divergent points of view. Given the same set 
of facts, different authorities arrive at diametrically 
opposed conclusions depending on their individual orien- 
tations and backgrounds. Thus, those in favor of a more 
restrictive approach argue that the favorable British sit- 
uation exists despite the British system, while those who 
advocate permissive measures insist just as vehemently 
that the low addiction rate in that country is due to that 
system. Similarly, the former insist that basically the 
British system of narcotic control is similar to ours while 
the latter indicate they are entirely different. 

Dr. Schur, who spent 2 years in England, made a com- 
prehensive survey of the British legal policy, the role of 
the medical profession, the extent of addiction, the social 
characteristics of British addicts, and a host of other 
interrelated subjects. He first made his views public 
before a national audience at the White House Conference 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse in September 1962, when 
he advocated the legal distribution of narcotic drugs 
based primarily on the favorable British experience. 
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Schur’s contentions are not new and many of his argu- 
ments in favor of legalization have been enunciated by 
Rufus King in Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? (re- 
viewed in FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1961). Since 
addiction is a medical problem, it is argued, it should be 
left in the hands of the medical profession. Furthermore, 
the prescription of maintenance dosages will serve to 
eliminate or sharply reduce the illegal traffic. In Britain 
as well as America the addict’s sexual functioning and 
job efficiency are impaired and generally he leads an 
unproductive life. In America, additionally, the addict 
must commit crimes to support his habit. Schur there- 
fore prefers the British system because the antisocial 
manifestations would be reduced. In effect, the addict 
would be hurting himself but not the community because 
since he is assured of a legal supply he would not need to 
resort to criminal activity. 

No objective and sincere-minded person interested in 
the solution of the vexing narcotic problem can disagree 
with Schur’s proposal that an experiment be conducted 
to determine the effiacacy of the legal distribution of drugs 
under controlled conditions. In an area beset with so many 
serious medical, sociological, legal, and con- 
notations, every possible approach should be experimented 
with in order to arrive at some sort of satisfactory solu- 
tion. But if Schur’s advocacy of this experiment is pre- 
dicated primarily. upon the favorable British addiction 
situation, he is treading upon shaky ground because nar- 
cotic conditions in both countries are entirely dissimilar 
as he points out in other sections of his book. 

Thus we find that most addicts in England are female 
while in America, males outnumber females by about 4 
to 1. The British problem is primarily one of morphine 
instead of heroin. Most addicts come from the middle and 


upper classes and relatively few from lower classes. In. 


this country most addicts are teenagers or in the twenties 
while in Britain, the average addict is middle-aged. We 
learn, too, that approximately 25 percent of all British 
addicts are physicians or in related professions. A con- 
siderable proportion become addicted during the course of 
medical treatment. Such an addict is a comparative rarity 
in America according to the officials at the narcotic facil- 
ity at Lexington, Ky. In general, the British addict comes 
from a more stable social and economic background; and 
relatively few live in depressed slum areas. 

Finally, most English addicts are native born whites 
while in this country, according to recent studies, only 
25 percent fall into that category. In short, diametrically 
opposed conditions exist in both countries so that the 
success of a system in one country need not necessarily 
spell out similar results in the other country. 

Schur contends that the average American addict was 
basically a law-abiding citizen prior to his addiction but 
began his criminal career after he was sucked into the 
quagmire of addiction. He cites the 1936-1937 studies of 
a noted researcher to prove this point. While this may have 
been true in prewar days, it is doubted that this condition 
exists today. Studies made by Riverside Hospital, the 
California Bureau of Criminal Statistics, the New York 
State Parole Division, and a host of other agencies reveal 
that the vast majority of American addicts have pre- 
addiction delinquent histories. 

The book’s appendix (page 233) reveals on the contrary 
that it is in Britain that the law-abiding citizen becomes 
involved with the law subsequent to addiction. Well over 
50 percent of the “representative addict-patients” studied 
by Schur committed crimes or had been in trouble with 
the police after the onset of addiction. We learn, too, that 
there is a drug black market in Britain despite the avowals 
of many proponents of the British system that it does not 
exist. 

It must be reiterated that Schur’s primary recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of experimental drug dispensing 
units is sound. It is only when he draws upon the British 
experience as a prototype for American policy and action 
that he has failed to prove his point. Ambulatory treat- 
ment of addiction in this country may or may not prove 
to be successful. Whatever the outcome, it will be inde- 
pendent of Britain’s experience but rather due to the 
indigenous social climate of the American scene. 


Schur is to be commended for a well-documented work. 
It is unfortunate that the footnotes are printed at the end 
of the book, making for a rather cumbersome reading 
process for the student of the subject. With so much dis- 
cussion about the British system, it was high time that a 
comprehensive survey of the subject was made. 


New York City MEYER H. DISKIND 


Characteristics of Problem Families 


Family Failure: A Study of 129 Families With 
Multiple Problems. By A. F. Philp. London: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1963. Pp. 311. 32s6d. 


This is a study based on the research done over a period 
of years by Douglas Woodhouse, research worker of 
Family Service Units. Family Service Units was formed 
in 1947 to continue and extend the intensive casework 
service for problem families which had been started 
during the war by Pacifist Service Units in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London. When this study began there 
were 11 units in London and large cities in the North and 
the Midlands. One hundred and twenty-nine cases were 
selected for intensive study. They represented most of 
Family Service Units’ long term (6 months or more) 
cases in 1954. 

The report is divided into three parts. The first pre- 
sents the factual information given in the social histories 
of these 129 families; the second presents detailed case 
studies of three of the families; and the final section 
suggests a general theoretical framework to help in the 
understanding of these and similar families. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to delineating 
facts dealing with money, earning and management, hous- 
ing, the health of the parents, the intelligence of the 
parents, social relations between this family and the com- 
munity, marital relationships, contact with the law, the 
care and treatment of the children, the health and adjust- 
ment of the children. The families averaged more than 4 
children and 35 families had 7 or more children. Seventy- 
one percent were in accommodations that were adjudged 
inadequate in some respect. Two-thirds lacked basic do- 
mestic equipment. Many families were poor: 37 were 
judged to be below the minimum needs level or were in 
long-time receipt of public funds, and two-thirds of the 
series had received support from public funds during the 
previous 6 months. More than one-quarter of the fathers 
were unemployed at the time the social history was com- 
pleted. On the other hand 40 families had 3 children or 
less; 29 percent were not overcrowed; 30 percent of 
the families had incomes more than 50 percent above the 
“minimum needs” level and 29 percent of the fathers had 
had steady employment for the preceding 3 years. 

In 36 families out of 129 at least one parent appeared 
in court during the study and in 63 percent of the families 
parents had come before the court at some time during 
their lives. Twenty-three fathers committed offenses of 
breaking and entering, theft, robbery, fraud, receiving 
stolen goods. Eleven mothers were guilty of the same 
offenses. Thirteen parents had had from 5 to 27 con- 
victions each and were labeled recidivists. Grouping the 
difficulties together under seven headings: situational, 
domestic economy, homecare, health and adjustment of 
parents, health and adjustment of children, child care, 
personal relationships, it was found that 34 percent of 
the families showed problems in all seven areas and an- 
other 36 percent in six of these seven. 

The common theme of the series is the presence in 
parents of problems of mental health and emotional dis- 


- turbance which appeared in their disturbed relationship 


with other people within the family and outside of it. 

The three case studies presented in the second part of 
the study provide very interesting reading and together 
with the descriptive accounts of the 129 cases given in 
the first part furnish the basis for suggestive cross cul- 
tural comparisons. The reader is unable to évaluate the 
representativeness of the Family Service Units’ caseload, 
however. 


The conclusions arrived at, after a rather broad survey 
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of objective factors, tie back into social casework assump- 
tions that the basic difficulties with these families arise 
out of childhood-rooted personality inadequacies resulting 
in problems in interpersonal relations. As the author 
points out, “our predominant impression of the parents 
was that the course of their lives was determined by over- 
whelming emotional impulses which made it difficult for 
them to have satisfying relationships with other people.” 


The American University AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 


Teenagers in Suburbia 


Teen-Age Tyranny. By Grace and Fred M. 
Hechinger. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1963. Pp. 259. $4.50. 


Having been in a teenage, adolescent setting for the past 
25 years and having conditioned myself somewhat to the 
changes that have taken place, the reading of Teen-Age 
Tyranny focused sharply for me the problems we are and 
will be facing for years to come. The theme of this book 
is concerned with the downward shifting of behavior 
patterns from the twenties to the teens. Behavior that 
was frowned upon for young people in college a genera- 
tion ago is now the behavior that the Hechingers find 
to be fairly typical in many communities among teenagers. 

The authors have performed a service to individuals 
working with young people by their picture of this new 
subculture with its materialistic values, emphasis on 
immediate gratification of pleasures, infantile responses 
to superficial communication media, and immature emo- 
tional approaches to basic problems. As the Hechingers 
describe the extension of freedom for teenagers, they 
stress the tendency of many adults to surrender their 
rights and privileges in order to make their youngsters 
acceptable to their peer groups. 

One point of contention I have with the authors is the 
indirect implication of almost complete participation by 
teenagers in the “new disorders” and the adoption of the 
laissez-faire attitudes by most parents. Fortunately, there 
are some strong parents with enough strength to resist 
the argument that popularity among teenagers can only 
be achieved by doing what the gang is doing, and there 
are many adolescents whose needs are satisfied without 
trying to advance their experiences before their time or 
engage in fruitless infantile activities. The danger of the 
behavior pattern, so graphically described in Teen-Age 
Tyranny, lies in the creeping involvement of more ado- 
lescents, and the greater acceptance by more parents of 
the rights of their youngsters to engage in unacceptable 
behavior activities, thus rooting them so deeply that it will 
become more and more difficult to extirpate them. The 
picture becomes a frightening one, since very few people 
have the fortitude to resist the many changes that are 
taking place in terms of attitudes toward sex, early mar- 
riage, drinking, viewing TV programs and movies without 
substance, ete. 

The Hechingers cite some examples of parental con- 
currence with amoral actions that might have been hard 
to believe had we not had comparable experiences. Any 
extension of this mode of parental bending bodes ill for 
society. Individuals faced with the problem of working 
with these young people may find it more difficult to 
cope with them because of parental pampering, overpro- 
tection, and readiness to minimize any alleged misbe- 
havior or defections. 

Mention is made of the increase in frequency of delin- 
quent acts that stem from the need for thrills and excite- 
ment, not only in our country but also in a number of 
European areas. The records, most likely because of 
parental concealment, do not show the extent of this new 
brand of delinquency invading suburban areas. 

Among the solutions offered by the Hechingers is the 
need for all parents to reassert themselves by assuming 
their rightful roles, and at the same time to engage in 
exemplary behavior that will make it untenable for argu- 
mentative teenagers to maintain that their ethical values 
are not far different than the practices of the adults 
around them. 
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The book is a hard-hitting one, deserves widespread 
publicity, and conceivably could assist teenagers and adults 
to develop some awareness of the ramifications of the 
problems engendered by the new subculture of teenagers 
in the 1960’s. All of my colleagues who are working 
with adolescents should read this well-written, well- 
organized book, made particularly paldtable by anecdotal 
references. 


West Orange, N. J. WILLIAM A. RUBINFELD 


Imparting “Facts of Life” to Teenagers 


, Love and the Facts of Life. By Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. New York: Association Press, 1963. Pp. 
352. $4.95. 


A part of the responsibility for the older generation 
is to transmit its culture, including its values, ideals, 
beliefs, and symbols to the young people. Because in the 
American family young people appear to have less de- 
pendence on the family, there is a continuing chasm of 
understanding between the old and the new generations. 

The new people with their own significant culture are 
the teenagers. This culture has its own symbols, such as 
records, clothing, magazines, and made-over automobiles. 
In terms of communicating their culture the teenager 
utilizes voice inflections together with facial and hand 
and body motions which tend to dramatize the spoken 
language. Teenagers when they find adults disagreeable 
look on them as “drags” and refer to discussions about 
matters as “lectures” or “You’re buggin’ me.” 

Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall provides in Love and the Facts 
of Life a bridge between the two generations. Mindful 
of the eternal difficulty in transmitting the values of one 
generation to another, especially those dealing with the 
more personal aspects of human behavior, Dr. Duvall has 
directed her communicative skills to both generations. 

The misbehaving teenager probably will not be able 
to read this book. Those persons responsible for directing 
such youngsters toward a more satisfactory existence, 
such as, school counselors, social caseworkers, probation 
officers, and parents will find the book helpful. If any- 
thing, it will recapture the problems faced by the adults 
when they were teenagers and there were no written 
guidelines as expressed by Dr. Duvall. 

The book further provides a means for reaching the 
teenager even in those moments when he or she may not 
wish to talk. With practice it is possible to discuss with 
teenagers matters pertaining to dating, petting, early - 
marriage, and countless other life situations which per- 
turb the teenager. 

This is a completely new book and replaces Dr. Duvall’s 
Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers. Easily read, it 
should be of great use to junior high and high schools 
in connection with courses in social living and physical 
hygiene. Substantial use in the schools may result in 
fewer misbehaving youngsters. 

Parents, and correctional workers as well, who seek 
to provide teenagers with a wholesome perspective of 
love and its implications will be well rewarded in knowing 
this book. Successful marriage partners cannot always 
express to their children the meaning of love and the 
facts of life. With the assistance of this book, parents 
and children can obtain a mutual understanding. Correc- 
tional workers will also find it helpful in imparting facts 
of life to teenagers. 

Finally, my best recommendation comes from our own 
teenager who summed up her impression of the book with 
language I was certain to comprehend. “It’s O.K.” 


Washington, D.C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Books are the legacies that genius leaves to mankind, to 
be delivered down from generation to generation, as 
presents to those that are yet unborn.—Joseph Addison 
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Reports Received 


Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission (Annual Re- 

rt). Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, 22 Light 
Eerest: Baltimore, Md., 1963. Pp. 32. This is the Commis- 
sion’s forty-first annual report and covers a wide range 
of activities such as a review of detention and bail 
practices in Baltimore for —. defendants, efforts to 
extend legalized gambling in the United States and crime 
statistics. Beginning this year, the Commission is extend- 
ing its jurisdiction from Baltimore to the entire state of 
Maryland. 

Characteristics of California Youth Authority Wards 
(Annual Report). Youth and Adult Corrections Agency; 
Department of Youth Authority, State Office Building 
No. 1, Sacramento, Calif., 1963. Pp. 39. This report 
furnishes comprehensive data concerning all youths under 
the jurisdiction of the California Youth Authority as of 
December 31, 1963. Statistical trends, offense, age, race, 
and other personal characteristic data are given. 


Converging Social Trends—Emerging Social Problems. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Division of Research. Welfare Administration Publica- 
tion No. 6. Washington, D. C., 1964. Pp. 96. The data 
presented in this report illustrate the nature and extent 
of social welfare problems in a changing society. The 
problem areas covered include population change, the 
developing economy, education, health, and the more 
significant emerging social problems. 

Federal Offenders in the U. S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. Administrative Office of the U. S. 
Courts, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics. 
Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C., February 
1964. Pp. 16. This report is a supplement to a similar 
report on federal offenders in the United States district 
courts in 1963 covering the 88 district courts in the 50 
states and Puerto Rico. Because offenders prosecuted 
in the District of Columbia courts are persons charged 
with violations of the D. C. code rather than of federal 
laws, they are not a comparable group with those in the 
other districts. These two reports are for the 1963 fiscal 
year. 

Fourth Annual Institute on Probation and Parole Su- 
pervision. Kent School of Social Work. University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 1963. Pp. 89. Contained herein 
are the proceedings of the fourth annual summer insti- 
tute training series for middle management and admini- 
strative personnel in probation and parole. Among the 
papers published are “Probation, Parole and the Law,” 
“Creating Employment Opportunities for the Youthful 
Offender,” “The Presentence Investigation,” and “Group 
Approaches to Probation Supervision.” 


Ewndbook of Correctional Services in Canada. The 
Canadian Corrections Association, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa 3, Canada, 1964. Pp. 60. Prepared for the Fifth 
International Criminological Congress to be held in 1965 
in Montreal, this contains a directory of all criminologi- 
cal and correctional services and facilities in Canada as 
well as a description of the organizational pattern of the 
Canadian correctional system. 

Illinois Juvenile Officers Information File (Annual Re- 
port). Illinois Youth Commission, Division of Community 
Services, 160 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl., April 
1964. Pp. 29. The purpose of this information file is to 
facilitate more effective communication among law en- 
forcement officials and to make possible intelligent dis- 
positions and referrals of juveniles apprehended by the 
police to appropriate agencies. Information is coded and 
made available only to bonafide, registered participants. 

Philadelphia Parole Narcotic Project. Pennsylvania 
Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa., 1964. Pp. 21. The ex- 
periment reported in this publication extended over a 
period of 5 years and was conducted in two phases. from 
December 1959 to January 1964 and from July 1962 to 
January 1964. Although this is considered an interim 
report, results lead to the conclusions that the failure 
rates for addicts can be significantly reduced by reason- 
ably efficient parole services and readdiction can be con- 
trolled to a considerable extent. 
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The Comprehensive Community Mental Health Center. 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. This 
booklet is intended to furnish communities with informa- 
tion on the implementation of the new national mental 
health program authorized under the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act of 1963 providing federal matching 
funds to finance part of the cost of building such centers, 
The booklet describes procedures for sponsoring and 
financing community mental health centers, lists treatment 
services to be included, and summarizes Congressional 
action in providing funds to aid state mental hospitals. 

The Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency 
(Annual Report). Institute for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency, 605 Crocker-Citizens National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1964. Pp. 17. Established in September 
1959, this is the Institute’s first annual report. It contains 
a summary statement of all research projects completed 
or underway to date. 

The Manhattan Bail Project. The Vera Foundation, 
30 East 39th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1964. Pp. 12. The 
Vera Project was launched in October 1961 by the Vera 
Foundation in cooperation with the New York University 
Law School and the Institute of Judicial Administration. 
It is a 3-year demonstration program designed to bring 
about improvement in bail administration. 

The Organization of Work for Prisoners. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1964. Pp. 15. This report is a 
summary of recommendations for improvement of. work 
and industrial programs in penal institutions based on a 
previous survey of employment of prisoners and borstal 
inmates. The topics covered include workshop organiza- 
tion, central management, industrial staff, prisoners pay, 
and a suggested program of development. The report is 
available in this country from the British Information 
Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The United States Board of Parole (Annual Report). 
The U. S. Board of Parole, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1963. Pp. 33. Because 1963 represents the 
tenth year since the reorganization of the Board of Parole 
this report contains a comparison of the methods and 
statistics on parole between 1953 and 1963. 

Today’s VD Control Problem. American Social Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., March 
1964. Pp. 79. This report tells the story of efforts to 
control venereal disease as told by state and city health 
departments. Included also are statistics on infection 
among young people 10 to 24 years of age and the sum- 
mary of a National Study of VD Incidence. 

Mental Health Book Review Index, Volume 9, 1964, 
Whole No. 14. Pp. 71. Sponsored by the World Federation 
for Mental Health, the International Council of Psycho- 
logists, and the Research Center for Mental Health, New 
York University, the Index is an annual list of books 
selected and reviewed by specialists and organized as a 
bibliography of the significant monographic literature 
in the behavioral sciences. Yearly subscriptions at $5.00 
may be obtained from Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul Klapper 
Library, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 11367. 


Books Received 


Alcoholic Addiction: A Psychosocial Approach to Ab- 
normal Drinking. By Howard Jones. New York: Hu- 
manities Press, Inc., 1963. Pp. 209. $6.00. 

The Booster & the Snitch: Department Store Shop- 
lifting. By Mary Owen Cameron. New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. 202. $4.95. 

The Constitution of the United States. By Edward 
Dumbauld. Norman, Oklahoma: The University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1964. Pp. 502. $9.95. 

Crime, Correction, and Society. By Elmer Hubert John- 
son. Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. 792. $11.35. 

Delinauency and Drift. By David Matza. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964. Pp. 199. $4.50. 


Delinquency, Crime and Differential Association. By 
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Donald R. Cressey, Ph.D. The Hague (Netherlands) : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. 167. 

The Disinherited and the Law. By Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1964. Pp. 79. $3.00. 

The Expanding Theoretical Base of Casework. Ten 
Papers Reprinted from Social Casework. New_York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1964. Pp. 71. 
$1.25. 

The Federal Prison System—1964. Hearing Before the 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, Second Session, January 22, 1964. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 481. 

Group Treatment in Family Service Agencies. New 
Service Association of America, 1964. Pp. 
55. $1.25. 

How To Write a Narrative Investigation Report. By 
William Dienstein. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1964. Pp. 115. $4.75. 

The Junkie Priest, Father Daniel Egan, S.A. By John 
D. Harris. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1964. Pp. 
254. $4.50. 

Leisure in America: Blessing or Curse? Edited by 
James C. Charlesworth. Philadelphia: The American 
—" of Political and Social Science, 1964. Pp. 96. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1963-64 Edition. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
Pp. 792. $4.75. 

Of Prisons and Justice. A Selection of the Writings of 
James V. Bennett Prepared for the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. Document 70, April 16, 1964. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 400. 


The Organization of Work for Prisoners. Report of the 

dvisory Council on the Employment of Prisoners. Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1964. Pp. 15. 30 
cents. 

Probation and Parole: Principles and Practices. By 
Reed K. Clegg. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1964. Pp. 180. $6.75. 

Probation Since World War II: A Bibliography. By 
Dorothy C. Tompkins. Berkeley, California: Institute 
of Governmental Studies, University of California, 1964. 

Program Participation. A Report on Studies Carried 
Out by Dr. Antanas Suziedelis for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. Washington, D. C., 1963. Pp. 34. 

Racketville, Slumtown, Haulburg: An Exploratory 
Study of Delinquent Subcultures. By Irving Spergel. Chi- 
or 00. The University of Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. 211. 


The Road to H: Narcotics, Delinquency, and Social 
Policy. By Isidor Chein, Donald L. Gerard, Robert S. 
Lee, Eva Rosenfeld, with the collaboration of Daniel M. 
see New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1964. Pp. 482. 


Social Work and Social Problems. Edited by Nathan E. 
Cohen. New York: National Association of Social Work- 
ers, Inc., 1964. Pp. 391. $3.50. 

Social Work Papers, Volume 11. Los Angeles: School of 
Social Work, University of Southern California, 1964. 
Pp. 67. $1.50. 

Suicide and Scandinavia. By Herbert Hendin. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1964. Pp. 153. $4.75. 

_Troublemakers—Rebellious Youth in an Affluent So- 
ciety. By T. R. Fyvel. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 347. $4.95. 

Young Adults and Their Parents. By Harry Milt. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 355. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1964. Pp. 28. 25 cents. 


News From the Field 


Prison Population Shows 
First Decrease Since 1951 


There were 219,030 prisoners confined in federal and 
state institutions for adult offenders on December 31, 1962, 
according to the Bureau of Prison’s National Prisoner 
Statistics. This represents a drop of 0.6 percent from the 
ig high of 220,318 prisoners confined at the close of 


This is the first time the prison population has registered 
a decrease since 1951, the report states. One factor which 
contributed to the drop in prison population was the 
marked decrease in court commitments in 1962. Court 
commitments to state institutions fell 5.2 percent. Only 9 
states recorded increases. 

The number returned to state institutions after violating 
the terms of their parole or other conditional release 
increased 5.3 percent in 1962 over 1961, continuing the 
yearly rise in violators returned that began in 1951. 

Another factor contributing to the drop in prison 
population was the increase of 5.9 percent in conditional 
and unconditional releases reported by state institutions 
In 1962 over 1961. 

In 1962, 15.7 percent of all conditional and unconditional 
releases from state institutions were re-releases. 

Conditional methods of release accounted for 57.6 per- 
cent of all releases from state institutions in 1962. Of 
these, 89 percent were by parole. 

There were 7.071 females in state institutions on De- 
cember 31, 1962, an increase of 1.2 percent over the 
yearend figure for 1961. Female prisoners represent 3.6 
percent of the total prison population. 


Federal Prison Industries 
Earn $4 Million in 1964 


Emil Schram, vice president of the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., announced in July that the corporation 
had deposited $4 million with the Treasury of the United 
States. This dividend, together with previous deposits, 
brings to $55 million in annual dividends which the 
corporation has paid to the Treasury since World War II. 

The corporation sold nearly $40 million in goods and 
services to other government agencies during the fiscal 
year 1964, Schram reported. 

More than 5,000 federal prisoners constitute the cor- 
poration’s labor force. They average about $36 a month 
in earnings. The prisoners with dependents send most of 
their wages home. The unmarried prisoners save toward 
the day of their release. For many of them the factories 
provide their first significant experience at steady 
employment. 

The 54 shops and factories operated by the corporation 
are equipped with modern machinery and use modern 
production methods. Largest of the industry’s activities 
is a canvas duck mill at the Atlanta penitentiary. The 
smallest and most recently established factories include 
an electronics cable assembly plant at the Danbury, 
Connecticut, institution and a plastics products factory 
at the Terre Haute, Indiana, penitentiary. 

The corporation supports broad and varied vocational 
training shops which reach approximately 12,000 prisoners 
each year. It also underwrites a system of merit awards 
for nonindustrial prison workers who do exceptionally 
well on their educational job and training assignments. 


A 


James V. Bennett, Federal 
Prison Director, Retires 


James V. Bennett, Director of the United States Bureau 
of Prisons for nearly 28 years, retired August 28, his 70th 
birthday. He is succeeded by Myrl E. Alexander, former 
assistant director of the Bureau. 

A graduate of Brown University in 1918, Bennett en- 
tered Government service the year following as an investi- 
gator for the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. In 1923, as a 
management analyst for the Bureau, he was assigned the 
job of investigating the federal prisons, then in ‘“‘desperate 
straits,” according to Senator Edward V. Long, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries, 
“and rocked by recurrent irregularities.” He later assisted 
a congressional committee in drafting a report which led 
to the legislation creating the Bureau of Prisons in 1930. 

Appointed as assistant director of the new agency under 
the directorship of Sanford Bates, Bennett spent the next 
several years developing basic legislation to fit the 
expanding prison system, creating prison industries to pro- 
vide respectable employment for inmates, and bringing 
about many improvements in the federal penal system. 
When Director Bates retired in 1937, Bennett was named 
Director. 

When Bennett took charge of the Bureau of Prisons 
there were 19 institutions. Today there are 31 installations 
which have 6,000 employees, 22,000 prisoners, and an 
annual budget of $70 million. 

During World War II and the Korean conflict, Bennett 
geared the industrial activities of the federal prisons to 
the exclusive production of articles to meet national de- 
fense needs. He aided the War and Navy Departments in 
developing their own correctional programs and running 
their own confinement facilities. After World War II he 
spent several months in West Germany reorganizing its 
prison system. 

Bennett helped to develop the legislation for the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act (1938) and the Federal Youth 
Correction Act (1950), indeterminate sentence procedures, 
commitments of defendants for observation and study, and 
judicial seminars on sentencing problems. 

In 1935 Bennett was a delegate to the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Congress in Berlin, and in 1950 
was chairman of the American Delegation to a similar 
congress at The Hague. He served as delegate to the first 
United Nations Congress on Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, in Geneva, in 1955, and as 
chairman of the American delegation to the Second U.N. 
Congress, in London, in 1960 

Bennett is recognized internationally for his knowledge 
of correctional programs and prison architecture and has 
been called on by foreign governments in Latin America, 
Europe, and Asia for advice. 

He has served as chairman of the criminal law section 
of the American Bar Association, has held office in the 
American Judicature Society, and was instrumental in 
drafting the new model penal code of the American Law 
Institute. In 1940 he was president of the American 
Correctional Association. 

He is the recivient of numerous awards, among them 
the Distinguished Federal Civilian Service award con- 
ferred by President Eisenhower. He received the War 
Department’s Civilian Service Medal and the Navy’s 
Distinguished Public Service Award. In 1941 he was 
president of the Washington Council of Social Agencies. 

Early this year the Senate Subcommittee on National 
Penitentiaries published a 400-page volume, Of Prisons 
and Justice, containing the selected writings of Bennett. 
The volume contains 60 of his 184 articles relating to the 
correctional field. Seventeen of them appeared in FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 

Commenting on Bennett’s retirement, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy said: 

“Mr. Bennett’s departure is an occasion for all in the 
field of criminal law, for thousands of present and former 
federal prisoners, and, indeed, the whole country, to take 
grateful note of the very great and lasting contributions 
he has made.” 
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Will Shafroth Retires as Deputy 
Director of Administrative Office 


Will Shafroth, 70, Deput 
trative Office of the Unite 
retired July 31, 1964. 

Shafroth came to the Administrative Office in 1940, a 
few months following its establishment, and was chief of 
the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan in 1914, 
Shafroth received his doctor of jurisprudence degree in 
1916 from the University of California. For 10 years he 
was engaged in the private practice of law at Denver and 
from 1930 to 1940 served as secretary of the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners of the American Bar 
Association. He was a member of the ABA’s Council from 
1943 to 1949. 

During World War I Shafroth served in France with 
the United States Army as a captain. After the war he 
was a member of the American Military Mission to 
Hungary and for 3 years was engaged in food relief work 
for the American Relief Administration in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, and Turkey. 

Shafroth has had a long-time interest in probation and 
parole and worked in close conjunction with the Proba- 
tion Division of the Adminitrative Office, particularly in 
the development of statistical procedures and statistical 
interpretation. 

Commenting on Shafroth’s retirement, Warren Olney 
ITI. Director of the Administrative Office, said: “In his 
years of service in the Administration Office Mr. Shafroth 
became widely known throughout the judicial system and 
developed many personal friendships among the judges 
and court personnel. He gained the esteem and respect of 
his associates in the Administrative Office and all with 
whom he was in regular contact, particularly for his 
willingness to do whatever might be helpful to improve 
the administration of justice. His career in the Adminis- 
trative Office has been most illustrious and it will not 
easily be matched.” 


Director of the Adminis. 
States Courts since 1960, 


William R. Sweeny Appointed 
To Assistant Director Post 


William R. Sweeny, director of management assistance 
and personnel in the office of Manned Space Flight, of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. has been 
appointed assistant director in the Administrative Office 
of the United States. He succeeds John C. Airhart, 
assistant director for 6 years, who resigned to accept a 
position with the Department of Defense. 

Sweeny has had extensive executive experience, both in 
Government and in private industry. particularly in the 
areas of management and personnel. He was deputy assis- 
tant secretary of the Air Force from 1948 to 1952. From 
1952 to 1955 he was in private business, serving concur- 
rently as a special consultant to the Air Force. During 
the period 1957 to 1962 he was managing officer of a 
number of private corporations. 


(continued from first column) “From drafting the re- 
form legislation which set up the bureau in 1930 to the 
recently begun halfway houses for young offenders,” the 
Attorney General stated, “he has made the federal prison 
system a proud and able service. He has done as much as 
any man in history to bring efficiency, intelligence, and 
humanitiarian spirit to the field of correction, particularly 
as it affects young people.” 

“But even beyond these achievements,” the Attorney 
General concluded, “Mr. Bennett has been a major figure 
in the entire field of criminal justice and the reform of 
criminal laws. He has made a historic contribution to 
justice in America and we are all in his debt.” 

In August issues of The Congressional Record 25 
senators and representatives paid individual tribute to 
Mr. Bennett and his record of service. 
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Myrl E. Alexander Named 
Federal Prison Director 


Myr! E. Alexander, 55, professor of correctional admin- 
istration and director of the Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois 
University since 1961, and assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons from 1947 to 1961, has been named 
Director of the Bureau, succeeding James V. Bennett 
who retired August 28. 

A graduate of Manchester comege. Alexander entered 
the federal prison service in 1931. He served successively 
as warden’s assistant at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
associate warden at the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., and warden of the federal correctional institution at 
Danbury, Connecticut. After World War II he was chief 
of prisons in the Office of Military Government for 
Germany. 

Alexander was president of the American Correctional 
Associatioin in 1956 and in 1961 represented the United 
States Government at the International Study Group on 
Correctional Institution Design and Architecture, at 
London. He is the author of Jail Administration (1957), 
an authoritative work of best practices in jail manage- 
ment. He has served as consultant to a number of state 
correctional systems. 


Fred T. Wilkinson, Deputy Director 
Of U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Retires 


Fred T. Wilkinson, deputy director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons since 1963, retired September 11 after 
26 years’ service. . 

A native of North Carolina, Wilkinson studied at 
Georgia State College and received a law degree from the 
John Marshall Law School at Atlanta. He entered the 
federal prison service in 1938 as a correctional officer at 
the Atlanta penitentiary and rose through the ranks in 
various assignments at the federal penal and correctional 
institutions at Tucson, Ariz., Mill Point, Va., Petersburg, 
ag McNeil Island, Wash., Lewisburg, Pa., and Atlanta, 

a 


For 5 years Wilkinson was a member of the Bureau of 
Prisons headquarters staff as inspector, custodial super- 
visor, and personnel training officer. He also was an asso- 
ciate commissioner of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
and in 1961 was appointed assistant director of the 
Bureau. 

Wilkinson served 7 years in the U. S. Marines, 3 of 
them during World War II. 

He regards as the highlight of his prison career his 
assignment to escort Russian spy Rudolph Abel in 
exchange for American U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers. 


Publishes Bibliography on 
Probation Since World War Il 


Probation Since World War II is the title of a 311-page 
hard-coverd bibliography on , a writings in the 
English language. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell 
Tompkins of the University of California, it is part of a 
larger work on the overall problem of the treatment of 
the offender. Although the title suggests the bibliography 
1s concerned with probation, many of the items and 
annotations relate to parole. 

The bibliography supplements and revises bibliographies 
compiled in the institute of Governmental Studies under 
the titles of Sources for the Study of the Administration of 
Criminal Justice (1949) and Administration of Criminal 
Justice, 1949-1956 (1956), and published by the California 
State Board of Corrections. 

The items and annotations are given alphabetically by 
author and publisher under topical headings. The volume 
also has a 35-page index by author and subject matter. 

Copies of the bibliography may be procured from the 
Institute of Governmental Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley. 


William E. Foley Appointed Deputy 
Director of Administrative Office 


William E. Foley, first assistant to the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, has been appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. He succeeds Will Shafroth, who retired July 31, 
and entered upon his new duties October 8. 

A native of Danbury, Connecticut, Foley graduated 
cum laude from Harvard University in 1932 and received 
his bachelor of laws degree from the Harvard Law School 
in 1935. He also holds both a master’s and doctorate degree 
from the Harvard School of Public Administration. 

For 5 years Foley engaged in the general practice of 
law in Boston. Since 1941 he served in the Department 
of Justice in the special defense unit of the Office of the 
Attorney General, 1941 to 1942; as trial attorney in war 
fraud cases, in the Southern District of New York, 1946 
to 1947; as chief of the internal security and foreign 
agents registration sections of the Criminal Division, 1948 
to 1954; and executive assistant to the Assistant Attorney 
General, 1954 to 1958. 

Fo:ey had extensive service in the United States Navy 
and was on active duty from 1942 to 1946 in the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the District Intelligence 
Office at San Diego, California, and on the staffs of the 
Commander of the United States Naval Forces in Europe 
and the United States Naval Forces in Germany. He 
presently holds the rank of captain in the Naval Reserve. 

Foley is a member of the Bars of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the District of Columbia, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

His experience in the Department of Justice has in- 
cluded extensive supervision of personnel matters, pre- 
paration of budget justifications, and representation be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations 
Subcommittees of both the House and the Senate. He also 
testified before other Congressional committees on legis- 
lative proposals and other matters pending in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


National Association of Municipal 
Judges Announces Awards Program 


The National Association of Municipal Judges has 

established an incentive and recognition program for 
outstanding contributions to the administration of justice. | 
_ Recognition awards will be presented for (1) leadership 
in judicial improvement (court); (2) outstanding contri- 
bution to public understanding of courts of limited juris- 
diction (individual or publisher); (3) excellence in pres- 
entation of the judicial image (motion pictures, TV); 
(4) achievement in reducing juvenile delinquency (court) ; 
(5) most significant contribution to the science of juris- 
prudence (foundation or organization); (6) outstanding 
community service (judge) ; (7) contribution to rehabilita- 
tion of alcohol addicts (court or other); (8) outstanding 
court clinical program (court); (9) achievement ‘in 
driver improvement (court); and (10) most excellent 
annual report (court). 
. Nominations must be in writing and must be received 
in the office of the National Association of Municipal 
Court Judges, 1480 Hoyt Street, Denver, Colorado 80215, 
by October 1, 1964. 


Panes Are a Pain 
To D. C. Schools 


Vandals broke 27,689 window panes in District of 
Columbia schools in the year ending June 30, an increase 
of 8,382 over the previous year. 

School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen said that no 
generalizations could be made about the breakage and 
noted that it occurred in “better off and poor communities.” 

He said the $300,000 the schools spend replacing window 
glass could buy 100,000 books or build a swimming pool. 
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Attorney General Appoints 15-Member Board 
To Help Overcome Defects in Bail System 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and Louis 
Schweitzer, president of the Vera Foundation of New York, 
in September announced the appointment of a 15-member 
Executive Board to carry on the work begun by the 
National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice. 

Judge Bernard Botein, presiding justice of the Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, First Department, of New 
York, and James V. Bennett, recently retired Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were named chairman 
and vice chairman of the Executive Board, respectively. 

“In closing out my term as Attorney General, I count 
the role played by the Department of Justice in focusing 
attention on the inequities of monetary bail as one of 
the high points of the past 3% years,” Kennedy said in 
a letter to Judge Botein. 

Kennedy said he has been “heartened by the tremendous 
interest” generated by the Bail Conference in the defects 
in the bail system and the opportunities to improve it. 
(The Conference was sponsored May 27-29 in Washington 
by the Department of Justice and the Vera Foundation.) 

Bail projects, rule changes, and other tangible im- 

rovements in the administration of criminal justice have 
n initiated by citizens in scores of communities across 
the country, Kennedy noted. He said the new Board would 
assume leadership and offer guidance on the problems 
yet to be solved. 

“In a larger sense,” Kennedy said, “the Board’s func- 
tion will be to stimulate understanding of how bail’s 
purpose can be carried out without injustice to those who 
are poor and without impairing enforcement of our crim- 
inal laws.” 


Marked Decline in 
Executions in 1963 


Twenty-one executions were carried out during the 
calendar year 1963, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. This is exactly half as many as the 42 executed 
in 1961, the previous low year for the period since 1930. 

A total of 3,833 executions have taken place under 
civil authorities in the United States from 1930 to 1963. 
A high of 199 was reached in 1935. Since that time there 
has been a decline to the low of 21 in 1963. : 

These figures appear in the Bureau of Prison’s National 
Prisoner Statistics (No. 34). The report covers executions 
since 1930 when the national series began. 

All of the 21 prisoners executed in 1963 were males. 
Eighteen were executed for murder, 2 for rape, and 1 
for xidnapping. Thirteen were white and 8 were Negro. 
The median age was 30.5 years. 

At the beginning of 1963 there were 275 prisoners 
under sentence of death in the United States. Including 
91 received from court during the year, the total number 
of prisoners under sentence of death during the year 
was 366. 

Of the 297 prisoners awaiting execution at the year’s 
end, 247 were sentenced for murder, 46 for rape, 2 for 
kidnapping, 1 for assault by a life prisoner, and 1 for 
burglary. 

The median elapsed time from first sentence of death 
to execution in 1963 was 16 months and ranged from 1 
month for a prisoner executed for rape to 3 years, 3 
months, and 15 days for a murderer. 

Executions carried out by the armed forces are not 
included in the Bureau of Prisons report. Since 1930 the 
Army (including the Air Force) carried out 160 execu- 
tions, 148 of them during the period 1942-1950; 3 each in 
1954, 1955, and 1957, and 1 each in 1958, 1959, and 1961. 
Of the 160 executions, 106 were for murder, 53 were for 
rape, and 1 for desertion. The Navy has carried out no 
executions since 1849. 

Capital punishment is illegal in 8 states—Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. 


Antipoverty Program Should Include Jobs 
For Ex-Prisoners, Says U. S. Senator 


Senator Edward V. Long, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries, expressed in 
his remarks before the Senate, August 6, his concern about 
the attitude of federal agencies and private employers 
toward the employment of persons who have been in 
prison. 

“Many firms will give them no consideration at all,” 
he asserted. “Even the Federal Government, whose policies 
in this regard ought to be enlightened, will not hire an 
ex-prisoner unless he has been released from prison or 
parole for at least 2 years.” 

“IT can well understand the desire to keep the hoodlums 
and hirelings of organized crime out of business organiza- 
tions,” Senator Long added, “but it is a destructive and 
self-defeating social policy to put up such barriers against 
any and all persons who have been in prison.” 

Senator. Long pointed out that very few of the total 
number of persons who go to prison have been actively 
engaged in organized crime and that prisoners by and 
large come from the ranks of the most impoverished 
fifth of society and in most cases their offenses are 
relatively minor. 

“There are nearly 90,000 persons released from federal ' 
and state institutions for adult offenders each year,” the 
Senator continued. “Nearly a million others are released 
from local jails, workhouses, and detention facilities. 
Approximately half of the ex-prisoners have families.” 

“A high incidence of unemployment among these ex- 
prisoners accounts for poverty and human misery among 
literally millions of American citizens,” the Senator said. 
“This group is a significant part of our total national 
poverty problem and must be considered in carrying out 
the Nation’s fight against economic distress.” . 

“I hope that as the President’s antipoverty program is 

put into effect the employment problems of the ex-prisoner 
will not be neglected or forgotten,” Senator Long said. 
_ “Efforts should be made to educate employers and find 
jobs for ex-prisoners. I also hope that the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission will liberalize its stringent regulations 
concerning the employment of ex-prisoners. The President 
intends that the Federal Government shall provide leader- 
ship in the overall campaign against poverty, and this is a 
practical way for the Government’s recruitment agency 
to implement that leadership.” 

“The Government should be the first to recognize that 
there are many jobs on which an ex-prisoner could be 
given a chance without in any way adversely affecting 
the public interest,” Senator Long said in conclusion. “I 
believe immediate attention should be given to revising 
present policies so that ex-prisoners will not automatically 
be ruled out when they apply for Government jobs.” 


Zeigel W. Neff Named 
To U. S. Parole Board 


Zeigel W. Neff, a member of the staff of the Securitv 
Division of the Department of Defense, has been appointed 
a member of the U. S. Board of Parole. He fills the 
vacancy left by Mrs. Eva Bowring whose 6-year term 
ended September 30. 

A native of Missonri. Mr. Neff graduated from South- 
west Missouri State College and received an LL.B degree 
from the Universitv of Missouri and the LL.M. degree 
from Georgetown University. 

He engaged in the general practice of Jaw and has 
held a number of legal positions with the Federal Govern- 
ment. He served as a commissioner on the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, was special assistant to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, and served as a 
member of the Navy Board of Review. 

During the Korean conflict he was called to active duty 
for 4 years as a law specialist in the Department of the 


avy. 

The U. S. Board of Parole consists of eight members. 
Chairman of the Board is Richard A. Chappell, who for 
12 years was chief of the Federal Probation System. 
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94th Congress of Correction 
Held at Kansas City, Mo. 


The 94th Annual Congress of Correction of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, with one of the largest 
attendances ever recorded, was held in Kansas City, Mo., 
from August 30 to September 4. More than 1,000 regis- 
tered delegates, as well as other interested persons, at- 
tended and participated in 86 meetings and workshops. 

At the annual business meeting of the American Cor- 
rectional Association held during the Congress, Donald 
Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia’s Depart- 
ment of Corrections, was elected president of the As- 
sociation and Harold V. Langlois, warden of the Adult 
Correctional Institutions at Howard, Rhode Island, was 
elected president designate. Roberts J. Wright, com- 
missioner of the New York State Board of Parole, was 
elected treasurer. Dr. John M. Wilson is general secretary 
of the Association. 

At the business meeting Harry C Tinsley was presented 
with a certificate of merit and a gold presidential plate 
in recognition of his services as president during 1963- 
1964. 

Recipients of the Edward R. Cass Correctional Achieve- 
ment Award, presented at the Thursday evening banquet, 
were Sanford Bates and James V. Bennett, both former 
directors of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Act Extended 1 Year 


On July 9 President Johnson signed Public Law 88-368 
to extend the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act for 1 year. The bill authorizes $10 million 
for demonstration and training grants and for a special 
study! of school attendance and child labor laws, and 
$5 million for a special demonstration project in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Over the past 3 years, 18 demonstration projects have 
been given funds under the Act. Eight of these are now 
conducting comprehensive community projects to prevent 
and control delinquency. Others are in the planning stage 
or have begun limted action programs. 

The President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime states that although these projects are 
still in the early stages of action, “they are beginning to 
accumulate a good deal of evidence which shows that 
comprehensive community action programs can have a 
positive impact on reducing delinquency, school dropouts, 
unemployment, and dependency among young people.” 


42nd National Legal Aid and Defender 
Conference Opens October 13 in Buffalo 


The 42nd annual National Legal Aid and Defender 
Conference will be held October 13 to 16 at the Statler- 
Hilton in Buffalo, N. Y. Guest speaker at the annual 
dinner on October 16 will be The Honorable Charles S. 
Desmond, chief justice of the State of New York. 

General Charles L. Decker, director of the National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association’s National Defender 
Project, will bring delegates up to date on this year-o!d 
program financed by a $4.3 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

The object of the Project is to further the protection of 
constitutional rights by assuring an effective defense to 
Poor persons accused of crime. To achieve this, the 
NLADA reports, many existing defender services will 
be expanded and new offices will be instituted. 

At the Conference, the Reginald Heber Smith awards 
will be given'to legal aid lawyers for dedicated service. 
The Arthur v. Briesen awards to persons not employed 
by legal aid but who have given devoted leadership to 
legal aid or defender work, will also be presented. 

, Last year, the 247 legal aid and 139 defender services 
in the United States provided over 500,000 indigent clients 
with legal advice and representation. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Senate Subcommittee Reopens 
Hearings on Violence in TV 


In 1961 and 1962 the U. S. Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency held public hearings on 
the effect of television programs on juveniles. At that 
time spokesmen of the TV industry made a strong plea 
for “self-regulation” in lieu of more federal controls. 

Early this year Senator Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of 
the Subcommittee, ordered a study of current programs 
to determine whether the reduction of violence predicted 
by network officials in 1961 and 1962 had actually 
occurred. Finding little improvement, the Senator reopened 
public hearings at Washington, D. C., July 30. 

7 his opening statement at the hearings Senator Dodd 


id: 

“I find that with the exception of one network, very 
little improvement is evident. Not only did we fail to see 
an appreciable reduction of violence in new shows, but 
we also found that the most violent shows of the 1961-1962 
season have been syndicated and are now being reshown 
on independent networks and stations. 

“We discovered that unjustifiable violence and brutality 
fei new shows which center around college campuses, 

ospitals, offices, and other unlikely loca- 
tions, in addition to the presence of violence in its earlier 
habitats: adventure, western, and detective programs.” 

The Subcommittee discovered, moreover, that the most 
violent shows of 2 years ago are today shown during 
earlier broadcasting hours than those for which they were 
originally designed. There has been little or no editing of 
objectionable content. This means, Senator Dodd pointed 
out, that these programs are being made available to a 
— larger and younger group of children than ever 

ore. 

“I do not believe these developments demonstrate the 
increased concern and cooperation we were led to expect 
at the conclusion of the hearings in 1962,” Senator Dodd 
said, “and I do not believe they augur well for the future.” 


The Narcotic Addict Is a Sick Person, 
Asserts Advisory Council of Judges 


The narcotic drug addict is a sick person, physically 
and psychologically, and as such is entitled to qualified 
medical attention just as are other sick people. 

This is the opening statement of a —— position 
enunciated by the Advisory Council of Judges of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency in its 16-page . 
policy statement, Narcotics Law Violations, released in 
May of this year. 

The Advisory Council, which is composed of 50 promi- 
nent federal, state, and local judges, asserts that stringent 
federal and state laws against narcotics possession actu- 
ally aid underworld traffickers because physicians will 
not treat addicts who then seek illegal sources for supply. 
Also, harsh federal and state sentencing acts are crowdin 
prisons with addicts and small-time pushers, the Counci 
prese« while the important underworld sources rarely are 
caught. 

The judges point out that the traffic in. narcotic drugs 
is properly controlled by legislation and effective penal 
sanctions. 

Since the illegal handling of narcotic drugs today is a 
big business of organized crime, the judges believe that 
state and federal law-enforcement efforts should concen- 
trate on reaching the criminals at the upper administrative 
level. The addict, they state, should be directed to medical 
help and should not be criminally prosecuted. 

Extending medical care to addicts and administering 
drugs as necessary, the judges say, would deprive organ- 
ized crime of a constantly increasing percentage of its 
customers and would weaken the foundation of narcotics 
syndicates which came into existence only after the drug 
addict was “criminalized.” 

The judges oppose mandatory terms in narcotics cases 
and the exclusion of narcotics offenders from eligibility 
for probation and parole. 
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Winfred Overholser, M.D. 
Dies From Heart Ailment 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 


of the death of Dr. Winfred Overholser, 72, superinten- 
dent, of the Federal Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital for 25 years until his retirement in 1962. He died 
October 6 following a heart ailment of several months. 

A crusader in the mental health field, Dr. Overholser 
contributed in large measure to the enlightened treatment 
of the mentally ill and to forensic psychiatry. He was a 
past president of the American Psychiatric Association 
and was the first recipient of the Isaac Ray Award given 
annually by the APA to the person who has made the 
most worthy contribution to the improvement of the re- 
lations of law and psychiatry. 

In 1960 Dr. Overholser received from President Eisen- 
hower the President’s Award for Distinguished Federal 
Civilian Service, the highest honor the country can bestow 
on its career civil servants. 

He is the author of The Psychiatrist and the Law 
(1953). For 21 years he served on the Advisory Committee 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Dr. Overholser is survived by his wife who lives at 
4740 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., a son, Dr. 
Winfred Overho'ser, Jr., of New York City, two daughters, 
nine grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Ben S. Meeker Recipient of 
Richard F. Doyle Award 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 


States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois 
and director of the Federal Probation Training Center at 
Chicago, is the first recipient of the Richard F. Doyle 
Award to be presented annually by the Federal Probation 
Officers Association. A plaque was given to him in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding contributions to the Federal 
Probation System. 

The award of the FPOA is named in honor of Richard 
F. Doyle who was chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
until his retirement in 1962 and also the first president of 
the Association. 


Philadelphia Defender Association 
Is Recipient of $377,080 Grant 


The Philadelphia Defender Association, which provides 
legal counsel for poor persons accused of crime, has been 
awarded a $377,080 grant from the National Defender 
— of the National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
ion. 

The grant, according to the NLADA, will enable the 
Defender Association of Philadelphia to provide attorneys 
and investigators for many persons in the country who, 
because of poverty, face the law without legal assistance. 
The services of the Philadelphia Association are now 
almost entirely confined to nonbail cases in the state 
trial-level court and in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of the NLADA National Defender Project, 
supported by a $4.3 million grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, is to conduct a program of experiments to improve 
the adminstration of criminal justice by strengthening 
defender and related services required for the defense of 
the indigent accused in criminal cases. 

With the present National Defender Project grant, 
services of the Defender Association of Philadelphia will 
be expanded to provide representation of indigent persons 
in the following new areas: (1) trials in state and 
federal courts of defendants on bail; (2) preliminary 
hearings before magistrates in state cases and before U. S. 
commissioners in federal cases; (3) violations of proba- 
tion or of county parole; and (4) lunacy commission 
hearings. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Judges Debate Whether Child Has Adequate 


Protection in Juvenile Court Procedure 


The debate over whether the juvenile courts have too 
much power—or too little—was underscored at a work- 
shop meeting of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges held in June in Washington, D. C. 

“Sixty-five years after the juvenile court system res- 
cued chi!dren from the more callous and oppressive jus- 
tice of adult courts,” said The Washington Post in com- 
menting on the workshop, “judges themselves disagree 
over the adequacy of present protection.” 

On one side are those who would like to see a nation- 
wide system of court-appointed attorneys for young of- 
fenders and more uniform procedures, the Post account 
relates, while others “are convinced such alterations 
would crimp the informal proceedings of the ‘protective 
and nonpunitive’ youth courts, in which the judge acts 
as a ‘parent in the court’ and tries to do whatever is 
best for the child.” 

The contention that the court has a right to get at the 
facts any way it can has long been widely, if not uni- 
versally, accepted, the article continues. “In many juris- 
dictions, for instance, hearsay evidence is acceptable in 
determining whether a child has committed an offense.” 

An exception, the article points out, is New York State 
which now operates under a law that excludes hearsay. 
The court relies solely on evidence that is material, 
relevant, and competent. Two years ago the State legisla- 
ture provided funds for court-appointed “law guardians” 
for indigent juvenile offenders. 

Chief Judge Florence Kelley of the Family Court of 
New York City, the Post article reports, stated that the 
lawyers have removed from the judges one heavy burden. 
In the cases of children who admit involvement in of- 
fenses, the judge now can be sure the respondent has 
been told of his rights. 

Large sections of the public, viewing the rise of juve- 
nile crime, feel the time for the courts to get tough has 
come, the Post article continues. “In such an atmosphere,” 
the article concludes, “many believe it is imperative that 
the rights of children be protected against arbitrary and 
rash judicial actions.” 

Dan Morgan, Post staff reporter, is author of the 
article. 


New York Steps Up Program 
Against Narcotics Offenders 


New York City’s Police Commissioner Michael J. Mur- 
phy, in a stepped-up, citywide program of law enforce- 
ment against narcotics offenses, has taken the following 
steps for greater effectiveness: 

(1) Established a Narcotics Enforcement Review Board 
to continually examine and evaluate all facets of en- 
forcement, with particular emphasis against the “higher- 
ups. 
(2) Assigned additional men to the Narcotics Bureau 
for added investigatory action. 

(3) Set up a special training program in narcotics 
enforcement for all members of the Youth Division, with 
orders to concentrate on narcotics peddlers who would 
prey on the youth of the city. 

Commissioner Murphy disclosed that a training program 
had already been started for all members of the plain- 
clothes division and that this training has resulted in 
a sharp increase in arrests of narcotics violators by 
plainclothesmen. 

The Commissioner revealed that arrests for narcotics 
violations increased 38 percent in the first 6 months of 
1964. Narcotics seizures by police during this period in- 
cluded almost 12 pounds of heroin valued at $1.5 million 
and 439 pounds of marijuana valued at $700,000. 

The Narcotics Enforcement Review Board will review 
and evaluate all the methods, procedures, and personnel 
policies in connection with the role of the police in the 
suppression of the illegal drug traffic and the special 
problems emanating from such traffic. It will be headed 
by Deputy Commissioner Aloysius J. Melia. 
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Francis J. Slane, 57, deputy chief probation officer of 
the United States District Court for the District of New 
Jersey, died October 6 following an extended illness. Mr. 
Slane entered the federal probation service in 1937 and 
was named deputy chief for his district in 1956. He is 
survived by his wife, Marie, who lives at 333 Westmore- 
land Avenue, Trenton, and two daughters and a son. 


Fourteen high school dropouts distributed 350 garments 
they had made to the Suffolk Farmers Cooperative labor 
camp in Long Island, N. Y. The garments were produced 
in an industrial sewing project sponsored by Mobilization 
for Youth, a delinquency prevention demonstration project 
on New York’s Lower East Side. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and private industry are cooper- 
ating in the program to train young people for jobs in 
garment manufacturing. 

The Royal Crowns, an East Los Angeles (Calif.) youth 
group sponsored by the Catholic Youth Organization, has 
contributed $500 to the Los Angeles Halfway House for 
the purchase of recreational equipment. The Halfway 
House was established by the California Department of 
Corrections and the National Institute of Mental Health 
= help narcotic addicts in their adjustment to community 

e. 


Anthony A. Cuccurrillo, probation officer in the Kings 
County Supreme Court (N. Y.) who resigned recently to 
become a supervisor in the Nassau County (N. Y.) Family 
and Children’s Court probation department, was the 
recipient of the first plaque to be given annually by the 
newly formed John Augustus Society of Kings County 
to honor persons for meritorious service in probation. 
Cuccurrillo was cited for his “humanity, sympathy, and 
competence in helping people.” Louis Berlin, probation 
officer, Kings County Supreme Court, Municipal Building, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y., is secretary of the Society. 

Lindsay Jones, United States probation officer at Louis- 
ville, Ky., died July 2 from a heart attack. A graduate of 
Western Kentucky State College, he had been with the 
Louisville office 21 years. 

Northwestern University School of Law has announced 
that fellowships, made possible by a Ford Foundation 
grant, are available for young lawyers interested in 
careers as police legal advisors. The period of trainin 
under a fellowship grant is 2 years, at the end of whic 
the recipient will be eligible for a master of laws degree. 
Further information may be obtained by writing Profes- 
sor Fred E. Inbau, Northwestern University School of 
Law, 375 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Ruth Shonle Cavan, appointed professor emeritus of 
sociology at Rockford College, Illinois, in 1962, is serving 
a 1-year appointment as a visiting professor of sociology 
at the Northern Illinois State University at DeKalb. She 
is author of the well-known text, Criminology, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Ellis G. Savides, assistant chief of the correctional pro- 
gram services division, California Department of Correc- 
tions, has been named departmental training officer, re- 
placing George F. Warner, who has been appointed as- 
sociate superintendent of the California Training Facility- 
North at Soledad. Savides has been succeeded by Louis S. 

elson, associate warden at the California State Prison 
at San Quentin. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago 
held its 69th training school the week of September 21. 
Twenty federal probation officers from as many districts 
were in attendance. 

The International Association of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers will hold its annual convention at the Lord Baltimore 


Hotel, Baltimore, Md., October 25 to 29. Dr. William C.. 


Kvaraceus, professor of education at Tufts University, 
will be the keynote speaker. President of the IAPPW is 


oe, J. Kuemmerlein, 5225 W. Vliet St., Milwaukee 
1s. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Lucille F. Duffy, clerk-stenographer in the United States 
— office at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, since 1935, died 

uly 19, and Claire Farrell Henderson, clerk-stenographer 
in the United States probation office at Omaha, Nebr., 
for 24 years, died July 24. 

Ellen M. Goodwin, clerk-stenographer in the United 
States probation office at Utica, N. Y., retired July 31 
after 20 years’ service. 

Stanley P. Faustman, supervisor of inmate classification 
for the California Department of Corrections, has been 
appointed associate warden at California State Prison, 
Folsom. 

Career Opportunities in Correctional Work, published 
by the New York State Department of Correction, is a 
24-page booklet designed to show the attractive career 
opportunities in the correctional field. 


The redwood tree project at Chaddock Boy’s School, 
Quincy, Ill., has gained community interest. Over 30 
local adults and children are attempting to grow the trees. 
The project originated when a staff member asked if 
redwoods could be added to the Chaddock tree exhibit. 
Research indicated that the trees have been grown outside 
the California area. 

The Fifth International Criminological Congress will 
meet in Montreal, Canada, August 29 to September 3, 1965. 
General theme will be the treatment of offenders (ju- 
venile and adult). 

The National Legal Aid and Defender Association re- 
orts that 550,000 civil and criminal cases were handled 
or indigents last year by member offices. Of the civil 
eases, family situations and economic matters accounted 
for the largest number. Gross operating costs of almost 
$7 million were covered with major er for legal 
aid from United Funds and Community Chests and for 
defender offices from tax sources. 


Ray J. Schultis, director of alcoholism treatment at the 
Cleveland (Ohio) House of Correction, has been appointed 
chief probation officer of the Akron Municipal Court. 


Arthur S. Riffenburgh, federal probation officer at Albu- 
querque, N. M., participated in sessions on criminal trial 
and probation and parole at the Indian Court Judges 
Annual Training Course held June 8 to 13 at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. His article, “Cultural Influences 
and Crime Among Indian-Americans of the Southwest,” 
appears in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

James P. Alexander, information officer for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections, has been appointed 
chief of community correctional services for the Depart- 
ment. In addition to organizing increased departmental 
service to local agencies and coordinating the Depart- 
ment’s own community projects, he will serve as a repre- 
sentative in Southern California of Director of Correc- 
tions Walter Dunbar. 

Leon J. Sims, federal probation officer at Atlanta, Ga., 
since 1958, has joined the FEDERAL PROBATION editorial 
staff as reviewer of articles appearing in each issue of 
the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science. Two articles by Sims have appeared in recent 
issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

There are approximately 2,500 school social workers 
employed in the public schools of the United States. Ten 
states have in their departments of education state con- 
sultants in school social work. 

Erwin Schepses, assistant youth parole director for the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, joined the 
editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION in June as reviewer 
of the French periodical, Sauvegarde de l’Enfance (Child 
Welfare). His article, “Boys Who Steal Cars,” appeared 
in the March 1961 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

James J. Reidelberger, chief probation officer, Madison 
County (Ill.) Family Court Division, has been re-elected 
president of the Illinois Probation and Parole Association. 
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Judge Conway L. Spanton of the Henry County Circuit 
Court was recently elected president of the Illinois Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. 


After the goodby kiss from a visitor, a prison official 
in an eastern institution for women found four capsules 
wrapped in tissue paper under the inmate’s tongue. The 
recipient of the kiss, a 24-year-old woman under sentence 
_ forgery, told the official the capsules contained narcot- 


John P. O’Brien, chief probation officer of the St. Louis 
Juvenile Court, has been appointed director of court serv- 
ices in the Family Court of Cook County (Chicago). He 
has his master’s degree from the University of Washing- 
ton and is past president of the Washington State Parole 
and Probation Association. In 1960 he was a technical con- 
— for the White House Conference on Children and 

outh. 


Pope Paul VI visited Rome’s Regina Coeli Prison in 
April and said Mass for its 1,200 inmates. “You are 
worthy of being loved, hel, and saved,” he told them 
and reminded them that “You can commit only one sin 
here—yielding to despair.” 

Brigadier General Jack Parsons, deputy commissioner 
of the Alabama Board of Corrections, has resigned to 
become executive assistant to Bishop C. C. J. Carpenter 
of the Alabama Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 

A Constitutional amendment abolishing capital punish- 
ment will be voted on in November by residents of the 
State of Oregon. Since the capital punishment provisions 
are included in the State constitution, the decision must 
go to the people rather than the legislature. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Interstate Traffic in Mail Order Firearms is the title 
of an interim report, dated August 7, prepared by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Professor Gisela Renae of the University of Minne- 
sota School of Social Work prepared this summer 12 
sessions of a television series based on her research on 
the delinquent girl. 


Melvin Ricks, state probation officer at Juneau, Alaska, 
and federal probation officer at Juneau from 1957 to 1960, 
died June 29. Before his aapomninens at Juneau he was 
senior deputy probation officer with the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department. 

Homer L. Benson, member of the U. S. Board of Parole, 
was designated on August 3 by Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy to serve as a member of the Board’s Youth 
Correction Division. 

David L. Hackett, for the past 3 years executive director 
of the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime, has resigned to join the senatorial campaign 
of former Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

Donald T. Griffin, 59, psychologist with the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies from 1930 to 1936, 
former supervisor of classification for Indiana’s Division 
of Corrections, and a member of the Army’s Correction 
Division staff during World War II, died September 29 
from a heart attack. Since 1946 he had been a specialist 
in vocational counseling for the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Board of the Veterans Administration. He is survived by 
his wife, Terry, 6728 N. 31 Street, Arlington, Va., and two 
sons. 
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